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ENTERING ON UFE. 



YOUTH, 



Some things God gives often ; some He gives 
only once. The seasons return again and again, 
and the flowers change with the months, but 
youth comes twice to none. While we have it we 
think little of it, but we never cease to look back 
to it fondly when it is gone. 

That we realize its value so poorly while we 
enjoy it rises from several causes. What we 
have for an hour or a day is prized in some de- 
gree rightly, but we are young for long vears 
together. Then we judge of a thing only by 
contrast and comparison, and youth is all sun- 
shine. It is only as it fades tnat the shadows 
come out and show us what we have lost. One 
hour of its spirits and health in later life would 
be priceless, because they are gone ; but we spend 
years radiant with both and don^t know our 
nappiness from never feeling the want of them. 
We even weary for a future, which we reach only 
to lament having done so. If the sun rose only 
once in the year we should know how to value 
the light ; as it is, we don^t think of it. In 
Lapland all the world flocks to see it a^ain after 
a six months* eclipse ; here, where it nses each 
day, it finds us asleep. Water in the desert ; 
summer in winter ; health in sickness ; youth in 
age ; want makes the worth. 

There is a third cause, besides ; we are so 
thoughtless. Our minds, like butterflies, light 
on many things, but rest on none. PamiliarltY 
dulls reflection, as light on ^«i.t«t Nm^^^s^^ *v>c^^ 
surface, but hides tlie 4e^\.\ia- >H^ ^^"^ ^J>«r 
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customed to things and never trouble ourselves 
more about them ; we use, enjoy, or look at 
them mechanically, and without a second 
thought. Like children, each moment en- 
grosses us, and it is only by an effort we realize 
either the past or the future. A little quiet 
thinking is good for us all. Life, like the land- 
scape, needs to be studied to be realized in any 
completeness. It is only by dwelling on details 
that we slowly master the whole, and know 
either its faults or beauties aright. Half an 
hour^s thought in youth would go far, if used to 
contrast it with other parts of the picture of life, 
to make it more sensible of its superlative happi- 
ness. 

I wish to help such a fit of reflection by set- 
ting the heart and head to think, by some hints 
and remindings, which are all that the case 
allows. I can only suggest what each must fol- 
low up, and enlarge, and vary, from his own ex- 
perience. I can only scatter some seeds which 
each must water and quicken for himself, for to 
tell all would be to live every one's separate life 
and write it in full. 

Life, like the fountain of Ammon, overflows 
only at dawn and early morning. As it gets 
older it has still pleasures, but they are sober 
and staid, tinged with a darker g^een or an 
autumn brown. Spring leaves have a tint we 
miss in July or October ; their freshness and soft 
transparency pass ; the brook sings as it runs ; 
the river glides quietly, ^nd the sea moans. 
Poets always paint the gods young, and half of 
our heaven is in the thought of our youth re- 
turning. Everything young is happy; God 
gives all nature so many days* grace before its 
troubles begin. There is a universal morning 
gladness before the heat of the day. We spend 
boyhood and youth in an enchanted world, with 
fountains of joy scattering rainbows. • It is a 
delight simply to live in those years.* As we 

* Au^stine caUs youth Jlos cetatis, the flower of 
pifr days; Cicero calls it bona cetcw, the blessed 
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get older happiness getspaintier^ and needs more 
and more catering, but in our spring-time it 
laughs and thrives on the poorest fare. Youth 
is the great alchemist — ^it and the light, that 
turns hill tops to amethyst, and the rough earth 
to gold. It transfigures everything to its own 
brightness, and like the sun, makes a pavilion 
of its own beams. 

It is easy to understand how this comes. The 
Health we have while we are young gives a 
charm to existence. The rosy cheek, the light 
step, the merry laugh, the bouyant energy, the 
unwearying strength, the hope that sings over 
us in the air like Ariel, whatever the road, are 
all its gifts. We know that we have a body 
only by the pleasures and pride it brings ; doc- 
toxjB are an enigma, and pains and aches be- 
long to another race. Health is to life what 
light is to the landscape, making even bleakness 
and barrenness beautiful. 

The Hope that alone is worthy the name be- 
longs only to youth. 

** Youth is a breeze, 'mid blossoms straying ; 
Where Hope clings feeding, like a bee." * 

If it keep up at all in after years it flies low 
and heavily, not as it did in the clear morning 
skies. Men get incredulous, hard to rouse and 
easily daunted, but youth sees the bright side 
only, and commits itself at once. It has not 
been dulled by failures and disappointments of 
any weight, as yet, and is still chasing the rain- 
bow. Imagination only slowly yields to sense and 
experience, and paints without shadows. It hates 
calculation, as a mark of f aint-heartedness and 
senility. Prudence grows verv slowW, and 
seldom flowers freely before mannood. Indeed, 
even then, it blossoms only in patches in any 
case ; there are always some twigs or boughs bare 

time ; Pand Seneca, (Etds optima, the best of life. 
The Elizabethan writers often speak of ** the primrosQ 
of our youth." 
♦ gpferidge, 
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to the last. To go into detail seems waste of 
time to the young man ; he jumps to conclusions 
and reflects after he has acted. But his splendid 
sanguineness is, after all, the life of the world ; 
without it things would stagnate into a motion- 
less Dead Sea. It is the living force of growth 
and progress, and is often wiser than caution. It 
makes no account of odds, but neither does the 
soft grass that heaves up the flag-stones. It 
urges the student to his books, the apprentice 
in his trade, the clerk in his office, and takes a 
thousand shapes to suit every ambition. It 
lightens poverty, toil, danger, and self-denial, 
and kindles its day-star all the brighter for 
darkness round. Youth has always something 
worth while in view ; it faces the sun, and the 
shadows fall behind, out of sight. It keeps 
climbing, sure that it sees the top. It is the 
true Greek fire that no waters can quench. It 
has a power all its own of summing up in its 
own favor. If a tithe of its dreams came true, 
genius would soon be almost a drug ; poets be 
found in each street ; great discoveries make 
each flay an era; and fortunes leave no one 
poor. It looks on the world as it is, as a laggard 
which will not do much till it show it the way. 
But youthful Hope could do nothing but 
dream, if it had not Fresh Energy at its com- 
mand, ready for anything. The toil young men 
undergo, oiten for trifles which they themselves 
will laugh at before long, is amazing. They 
work harder for pleasure than older men do for 
gain. Ill their callings, if they take to them, 
they go through tasks which, in after years, will 
be their boast and wonder. It was when he was 
young that Hercules went through his Twelve 
Labors. The Student dismisses sleep and trims 
his lamp, poor foolish lad, till the morning, 
burning life and his oil together. The very 
writing he does would be work enough even for 
the mechanical weariness, but when the mental 
industry he expends is added, it astounds us. 
It is the same in every pursuit : at sea, or on 
JBbore ; in the warehouse or the workshop; in 
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war and in peace ; in th^ church and the world ; 
youth bears the strain and carries the flaff. Ex- 
perience may counsel, but youth pulls tne oar. 
It has the dash, the spirit, the vital force ; the 
parts are lively, the senses fresh, and Ambition 
and Hope clamor, like unhooded hawks, for 
flight. It must do something, and the harder 
the better liked. Older men rest on their lau- 
rels, younger men have to gain them, and they 
will match themselves against anything that 
they 'may do so. Body and mind alike turn 
back from nothing. Youth feels as if it were 
immortal, and acts in keeping. And if, in the 
end, strength and spirits do seem, for a time, to 
fail, the fountain refills in a night^s repose. 
Fatigue rises from sleep fresh as the morning. 
In those golden vears, our powers, like the un- 
wearying wings lar out on tne ocean, seem never 
to need or to know a rest. 

The Pbeedom from Care in youth is another 
spray in its garland. No one is ever really con- 
tented, or q^uite clear of something like trouble, 
but there is a great difference between the 
troubles of different ages. The boy wishes he 
were a youth ; the youth, that he were a man : 
each thinking he has only to be like the other 
to be happy. But the man looks backward in- 
stead of forward : his golden age, like that of 
the poets, lies in the past. The older we get, 
the more fondly do we remember our childhood 
and youth. We follow them as they leave us, 
as the shepherds the angels, fading away into 
Heaven. A young man knows when his work is 
done, but older men can^t throw off care with 
their coat. A working man, or a youth on 
salary, leaves his business behind when his hours 
are up, and what remains is his own, with none 
of his master's fears or worries to distract him.* 



t Elihu Burritt s^^s tha^ there is no time in life in 
which we have so much real leisure as when working 
for others. He thinks the apjprentice or working man 
has more chances of improvement tha^w. t\w<^^^ \sl ^sq^s 
pUier positions. 
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But the merchant has a double shadow be- 
hind him, that of care, and his own. Cares 
starve in the light soil of youth ; it needs the 
responsibilities, temptations, and ambitions of 
manhood to fatten it before they spring rank. 
But they take a thousand forms as the years 
pass ; they dash at the quiet light of home joys, 
like moths at lamps ; they perch on the softest 
easy chair ; they fly round gilded cornices, like 
bats, and by night they stuff the pillow with 
thorns, and glare in between the curtains. The 
merchant sighs for his clerk^s light-heartedness, 
as much as the clerk for his masters position. 
Fresh cares come with every fresh gain, and 
they thrive on losses. Mere living breeds them. 
Cares for ourselves, cares for others, and cares 
from others ; cares to invest, cares to meet debts, 
cares to avoid losses, cares to surmount them ; 
cares of a new undertaking ; cares of an old one : 
there is no end of them. Everything has its 
own, as there are mites for each forgotten jar in 
the pantry. They come up in clouds on every 
side, like gnats in a swamp. 

But what cares has youth ? It may say it has 
them, and it may feel what it calls by the name, 
but they are like breath on a mirror, gone while 
you look at it, and only outside, or, like chil- 
dren's tears, are shaken off by a smile next 
minute. Its smooth face matches its spirits as 
the rough skin of men suits theirs. It has no 
headaches from business anxieties ; no heart- 
aches and bewilderments from its affairs ; it has 
only to do with other men's bills and taxes, and 
it needs have no skeleton locked up in its cup- 
board. If it be discontented it is only because 
what he has never satisfies any one. With 
bright Health, and sunny Hope, and fresh 
Energy, and freedom from Care, to let him use 
and enjoy them, a young man is master of more, 
and more his own master, than he ever will be 
in after years. 

There is a Generous Warmth and Artless 

Enthusiasm about youth, that mightily helps 

/^ well as adorns it. It has no faiut-uQart^d 
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doubtings about things or persons, but is whole- 
souled, either for a creed, a friend, or a pursuit. 
Faith dies into cold questioning after a time, or 
into still colder indifference. In middle life we 
have no such close friends as when we are young ; 
early companions are dropped and forgotten, 
and we hardly make more than acquaintances in 
their place. The heart grows hard like the 
hand, and loses its sensibility. As to pursuits, 
a middle-aged man can seldom be said to pursue 
anything. He only follows at a serious citizen 
step, in some path opened when he was fresher. 
A young man is one with all the world : an 
older man gets more and more isolated and re- 
served. Conflict with the world ; changes in 
others, by death, distance, or time ; changes* in 
ourselves, in position, opinions ; the sedateness 
of years ; the occupation of mind by many ties 
and engagements ; and, above all, the evil that 
settles on all of us, like rust on steel, destroy 
our frankness and natural warmth. The affec- 
tions gradually get dull and slow, like the body. 
We love a youth ; we respect a man ; and from 
the same causes the youth loves, the man can 
only respect us. Ardor is known only when we 
are young. Men get cold, distrustful, selfish, 
prudent, grasping, as years grow, unless they 
fight hard to prevent it. The heat of the heart 
grows less, like that of the body ; the blood gets 
thinner and poorer alike in figure as in fact, and 
it runs sluggishly. In a young man the soul 
looks through the face, but the rough skin of 
an older man thickens and clouds into a mask. 
The child-likeness to the kingdom of Heaven 
lingers through opening manhood, as the colors 
on clouds fade only slowly as they drift away 
from the sun. Each age has its weakness and 
its strength, but there is often in youth a 
truthful ingenuousness, a moral manhood, an 
unselfishness, and a glow which are wanting in 
riper years. Idleness gets the better of some ; 
vice of others ; and, in still more, the cold ai^ 
of the world throws their nobler nature intQ 
frozen sleep. Not that yo\x\,\i Vs^a «bCv, >3*5v^\ 
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worth that we meet ; there are snowy clouds on 
the blue all through the day, though the glory 
comes only in the morning and as the sun leaves. 
Young men are warmer, more zealous, more 
lovable and more loving, but there are thou- 
sands at any time, in whom principle has shone 
out the more steadily and brightly as the smoke 
and flame of mere feeling have passed. But it 
is principle less than nature ; conscience rather 
than impulse : and we honor it the more from 
the contrast to the rule. 

I have not yet named the highest endowment 
of youth — its Religiousness. Not that, at its 
best, it is all that God requires, for no age can 
dispense with His grace, or rise to its ideal, un- 
less it have been "born from above. '^ But the 
heart is soft and tender in early life compared 
with what it becomes in later. Principle and 
reflection, under God, lead mature men to re- 
ligion : but it is instinct in youth.* The ex- 
cesses we often deplore in it are no proof to the 
contrary, for the soil that grows lusty weeds 
would bear as vigorous corn. There is more 
natural piety in youth than after. The soul, 
like the face, shines while we are young. It has 
a susceptibility for religious impressions that 
passes away as we grow older. There is much 
common, in nobler things, to both sexes in early 
life, and, notably, a delicate tenderness, which 
survives in the woman, but dies into coldness, 
in great part, in the man. The heart controls 
in youth ; in manhood the head takes the lead. 
The affections are, as yet, free for good or for 
evil, for, whatever their bias, the final choice is 
not yet determined. In manhood, habits of 
thought, and aversion from religion can be 
changed only at the most terrible cost of mental 

* " But for the moral part, perhaps Youth will have 
the pre-eminence, as Age hath for the Politic. A cer- 
tain Rabbin, upon the text, Tour young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams ; inferreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old ; 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. "-«' 
Bacon* B ^^ssay ** Qf Youth and Aqer 
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and spiritual struggle. The devil, once in pos- 
session, throws us down and tears us in leavkg, 
and even then, "hardly departs/' It is like 
rending rock instead of cleaving water ; it is the 
bursting of a dam instead of the quiet course of 
a stream. In youth you get the start of the 
tares and thorns ; in manhood they have struck 
root and are already springing. The leaf takes 
its color while soft and tender. In spring the 
soft earth drinks in the light and the showers : 
later in the year it is baSed and sodden. All 
that attracts us in a young man gives the greater 
predisposition towards religion : its qualities 
need only a right direction ; its affections, their 
supreme object in God, rather than in man or 
the world. It is unnatural in the young not to 
be religiously disposed. Compared with what 
they become if their serious tlioughts be neg- 
lected, they are ^^ not far from the kingdom.*' 
It is only oy an effort that conscience can be 
drowned while we are young men : when we are 
older it takes an effort to rouse it. God wrestles 
with us in the dawning of the day. 

It is an irresistible proof of all this that the 
great majority of religious persons become so in 
early life. T^o let that season pass without de- 
ciding for God is to lose the time specially fitted 
by Him for doing so, for though He will take 
us at any age. He seeks us in our prime, that 
our whoJe life may be blessed in His service. 
He likes the opening flower rather than one that 
is blown and fading. The sacrifices were all 
taken from the young of the flock or the herd. 
For what else but that they may find their true 
object in Him, and gain the glory and bliss of 
their doing so, has He given us our generous 
early love, our enthusiasm, our religious in- 
stincts ? They are too noble to be lavished on 
anything less, and find their complement only 
in dedication to His service in their earliest 
prime. The soft tendrils of life, — ^they are 
made to cling to the Divine, and raise our whole • 
being high into the shining light. 

It needs only a momenva tq^^q\a.oxl \i^ ^^'^Ai 
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all I have said. The world, in all its affairs, is 
mainly what young men have made it. Man- 
hood and age may often have taught, but it is 
youth that makes the disciples and spreads the 
doctrine. Age has its share of ideas as full and 
noble as that of youth, and often more nicely 
tempered, for reflection is the domain of the 
one, and action that of the other. The theories 
of the fathers are the starting point of the prac- 
tice of the sons. As we get older we get con- 
servative, but the young have no past, only a 
future. The initiative in act is with them, as a 
rule, and not seldom even in thought. Genius 
commonly wins its laurels in eany life.* In 
politics, art, science, and morals, older men 
stand by maxims adopted in youth ; then per- 
haps ultra, but out of date since. The wave 
runs higher up the sands with each generation. 
In war and in peace, in common life and relig- 
ion, it is youth by which things have been 
mainly shaped as they are. 

A glance at facts tells a striking story. Alex- 
ander overthrew the Great King, and saved 
Europe from becoming Asiatic,, in extreme 
youth ; Bonaparte had conquered Italy at five- 
and-twenty ; Don John of Austria won the battle 
of Lepanto, and saved Christendom from the 
Turk, at the same age ; Cortes was only thirty 
when he conquered Mexico ; Byron and Eaflaelle 
both died at thirty-seven ; Gustavus Adolphus 
died at thirty-eight ; Pitt and Bolingbroke were 
ministers almost before they were men ; Grotius 
was in great practice at seventeen, and attorney- 
general when he was twenty-four ; f Eomulus 
founded Some before he was twenty ; Newton 
had completed many of his greatest discoveries, 
and laid the foundation of all, before he was 
twenty-five ; Sir Philip Sydney died at thirty- 
two, Beaumont at thirty, fceats at twenty-five, 
and Shelley at twenty-nine. Captain Cook had 



* Ruskin says that the most beautiful works of art 
are all done in youth. 
f '' Coningaby/' 89. 
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Won his way into notice in the royal navy by 
twenty-seven, though his youth had been passed 
in a coasting collier. 

It has been the same in religion. Luther had 
won Germany to the Eef ormation at thirty-five ; 
Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, and died 
at thirty-seven the greatest of Frenchmen; 
Whitefield and Wesley had begun the great re- 
vival of last century while still students at Ox- 
ford, and the former had stirred society in Eng- 
land before he was twenty-four; Melancthon 
was keenly defending Luther, and had gained 
the Greek chair at Wittemberg, when he was 
twenty-one ; Calvin published his ^^ Institutes'^ 
at twenty-six ; Edward Irving was at his highest 
at thirty ; Oberlin was the Apostle of the Ban 
de la Eoche at twenty-seven; Ignatius Loyola 
was only thirty when he made his Pilgrimage, 
and wrote the " Spiritual Exercises/' At this 
moment what would religion do without the 
zeal and labors of the young ? They fill our 
Sunday schools, work out our philanthropic en- 
deavors, and are the stren^h of every move- 
ment. Without them, the tide would soon turn, 
and the progress of the world be stayed. Earlv 
vigor and warmth, consecrated to God, work 
miracles. Older men have their honored work, 
and are no less needed than younger, but the 
living force that conquers the world for God is 
the fresh enthusiasm of opening life. Years 
may counsel, and stimulate, and provide the 
means, but the hard work must fall mainly on 
young strength and zeal. Once won to God, 
there is no nesitation or half-hearted service. 
Youth feels itself only a steward, and gives 
itself up with unshrinking devotion. 

Thus alike in civil and religious affairs, youth 
has to play the great part in securing progress. 
When it has passed it does not seem worth a 
man's while to begin a career ; he may continue 
in one already begun, and rise in it indefinitely, 
but hardly much more. In youth we grow ; in 
manhood, broaden. In thought, as much as ii 
other activities, we work in yo\]Ltk,^scA.^iL^^^^^^^s 
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{)ast it. The books of most men advanced in 
if e show age as much as themselves. From the 
time of our touching middle life we mostly live 
on the past. Curiosity and enthusiasm soon 
subside^ and rest gains attractions as work loses 
them. We grow lazy, arnd discover that we can 
do with what we have learned already ; or we 
give up the struggle, and let ourselves drift 
with the current we cannot oppose ; or we have 
gained what we wished, and are inclined rather 
to take our ease than trouble ourselves. Ambi- 
tion dies if kept fasting too long. Life seems 
to culminate about thirty with most. Byron, 
Lord Brougham, and Augustine fix it at that 
age, and Dante puts the ^'key of the arch'' at 
thirty-five. But the moral is the same which- 
ever we choose. Youth forges and prepares ; 
riper life anneals and tempers. Youth is the 
spring, but maturity gives the balance. Embers 
glow 'with the brightest heat, but it needs fresh 
coals to renew and increase the flame. 

But youth is not all strength. It has its 
weakness as well, and would not be human 
without it. We have a fatal taint which we can 
as little deny as explain. It comes like the hue 
of the skin or the shape of the limbs. Boyhood, 
indeed, is often both foolish and wicked even 
when followed by a beautiful youth and man- 
hood, and turns to what is cruel, or impure, or 
dishonest, as if by an instinct. As the man 
wakes, the moral nature shares in the manhood. 
But, at the best, there is no claiming perfec- 
tion. It is always an effort to do right, and nat- 
ural to do what we condemn. If we hurt no 
one else we hurt ourselves ; waste our opportu- 
nities and jpowers ; forget our duty, and are con- 
tented with a low standard of thought and ac- 
tion. We need wings to rise, and need to use 
them to keep up. There is room for the best 
to be better, and they can become so only 
through struggle and failure. The ideal seems 
to recede as we advance, and height to rise over 
height till we would fain rest rather than climb. 
Shro natures ifrestle in our breast, and at no 



ag(9 more fiercely than in our youth. As it is 
decided then, it, as a rule, continues, and light 
and darkness, Ormuzd and Ahriman, know it, 
and strive for the prize. Love seeks a victory 
to report in Heaven ; sin, a slave to be at her 
will, forever. Truth and falsehood, love and 
hate, heaven and hell, the devil and God, 
meet in the dawning man as they do nowhere 
else. 

The weak side of young men is very weak ; 
weak in many ways. The passions, as they 
lead to what is noblest when under control and 
rightly directed, hurry us on to whatever is 
most disastrous if they break loose. We do not 
need to be led into temptation, we have it with- 
in us. Jerome and St. Basil tell us that the 
very desert did not save them from as fierce a 
conflict as they could have had in cities.* Jer- 
ome honestly tells us he betook himself to the 
penance of learning Hebrew, among other ways, 
to get over the evil. Youth is prone to excess, 
and once it begins does not know how to stop. 
If it do not determine in God^s strength to turn 
a deaf ear to seductions around, or promptings 
within, if it do not avoid the least approach to 
indulgence, it is too likeljr to lose itself. It 
cannot be too watchful or jealously careful. It 
is not enough to shun unworthy companions or 
hurtful books, or the spectacle of vice ; the im- 
agination must be kept pure, or the gate is 
opened to the enemy. The thoughts are the 
seeds of acts, and corrupt us if shown the least 
favor. Checked in the suggestion, they die ; 
but let work for a time, they leaven the whole 
man. They are the furnace-draught to blow 
slumbering sparks to flames. They kindle pas- 
sion to a roaring mastery of us if allowed any 
entrance. The pure mind is a white lily in the 
muddiest waters ; but uncleanness in tne heart 
is leprosy that will show itself soon outside. 



* Jerome, £p. 18, ad Eustochium; and 95, ad Rusti- 
cuin. Basilii, £p. 2, ad Gregor., quoted in Gieseler's 
Geschiohte, ii. 4. 
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But to keep the mind pure ! Notliing is harder. 
To keep down weeds in foul soil ; to keep off 
rust in damp air ; to keep oS. swarming unclean- 
ness, seeking to nestle m every flower, is not 
such a task. 

The craving for pleasure, at once so natural 
and so dangerous, is another opening to weak- 
ness. Youth, sunny, golden-haired youth, 
ought to be happy, and is made to be so, but its 
very ethereal temper is its peril. It can find de- 
light in anything, for it carries it in its own 
bosom. It is radiant as Apollo crowned with 
sunbeams, and it has his lyre. Bull, pleasure- 
less youth is another name for disease or oppres- 
sion. The merry laugh, the bright smile, the 
rejoicing spirits, are gifts of God to be used, 
not repressed and forbidden. Seriousness does 
not mean solemnity, and is all the truer and 
deeper as the counterpart of a natural gladness. 
God made joy and thfi devil sorrow. The baby 
comes, and the saint dies, with a smile. The 
skies are blue, the sea glitters, the flowers are 
strewn aU over the world and far away up the 
hills, and the graves are soon hidden by waving 
grass. It is well for youth to be happy : 

Gather your rosebuds while you may, 

Old Time is still aflying; 
And flowers which bloom so fair to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying. 

But we are not to abuse our blessings, or sur- 
feit ourselves with a gluttony of either one kind 
or another. Pleasure worth the name must be 
innocent, and must come only as a relaxation 
from work. To give oneself up to it is to miss 
it in any true sense. Even Cicero, though only 
a moralist, declares that he is not worthy to be 
called a man who is willing to spend even a sin- 
gle day wholly in pleasure.* Mere lightness is 
only a foil to something graver, where the taste 
is healthy. It is the vox-humana stop in the 
solemn roll of the Psalm of Life. To do noth- 
ing but laughs or to laugh mainly^ is to write 

* Qui wmm diem yelit esse \n yoVuptei^Aiiu 
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one^s own condemnation. It is a shallow stream 
that dimples all the way. Nothing hurts worse 
than frivolity ; nothing unfits for business more, 
or forms worse habits for success, or wastes the 
time in which we might mould the future, and 
nothing leaves less return. Only to ''giggle 
and mdce giggle,^' as Cowper says of the clerks 
in the office he attended, is hardly a fit use of 
life. There is something better than laughing, 
after all. The story told by Eoger Ascham of 
Lady Jane Grey opens a new world to mere 
triflers, and there are others as pleasant within 
our reach. Her father and the duchess having 
passed by, hunting in the park, her tutor asked 
her if she would not like to join in the sport ? 
"All the sport in the park,^' said she, " is but a 
shadow of that pleasure I find in this book ^' — a 
volume of Plato she had in her hand. The 
mind and the heart are nobler parts of us than 
our mere animal spirits, and have enjoyments of 
their own. Not to seek pleasure from such 
higher sources, but to give ourselves up to in- 
ferior, is to barter our birthright for Esau's pot- 
tage. If you be wise you will vary your 
pleasures, and add to them by mixing the grave 
with the gay. Mere amusement soon cloys, and 
leaves even Xerxes to offer a royal gift to any 
one who could invent some new spur to his 
satiety. Nothing grows duller than mere 
amusement, and no one needs it so much as he 
who has most of it. But to be a mere fribble 
is not the chief end of man. 

Of guilty pleasure I shall say little; the con- 
science condemns it. ''It is the bait of sin,'' 
says Plato.* It destroys peace, it deadens the 
feelings, it leads to all other evils; its edge 
shelves so suddenly that we are out of our depth 
and gone before we fear danger. Youth, inex- 
perienced and warm, is in the greatest peril if 
it take the first step towards it. There is no 
end of the ruin it works to body, soul, and 
spirit. It degrades a man in his own eyes ; it 

* ifiavf^ de^ap kokSw, 
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keeps him in fear of discovery, and it turns him 
from all good. 

I waive the Quantum of the sin, 

The hazard of concealing — 
But, oh,.it hardens all within, 

And petrifies the feeling. 

The Will in youth is, as a rule, weak and 
irresolute, and ready to yield to a stronger, it 
mav he for evil. Indeed, we lean towards evil 
rather than good. A young man is at once sim- 
ple and trusting, and yet self-confident. To a 
certain point he thinks nobody knows but him- 
self, but he is the verj reverse beyond it. His 
inexperience makes him dependent, and look to 
others. He has no choice in this, for he is only 
a learner in the ways of the world, and must 
have models and heroes. Unfortunately he too 
often fixes on poor ones, for though almost a 
man in years, he may be but a boy in simplicity, 
and be taken with very gross idols. Credulity 
dies out but slowly, and looks at things through 
exaggeration and wonder. We are slow in hav- 
ing sound judgment, and still slower in using it 
rightly. Most young men have little or no in- 
dividuality ; they are rather prints from some 
negative they have chosen to copy. They give 
themselves wholly when they do so at all. 
Some author, or companion, or public man, is 
reproduced in fac-simile, so far as may be. In- 
experience is timid, and yields to assertion or 
fancied authority, and it is modest and hesi- 
tates even when right. It is clay in the hand 
of whatever potter may get it to work, and a 
climbing plant that clings to grass or weeds if 
no better stay be at hand, vice recruits her 
victims as much by want of firmness, and by 
simplicity, as by a taste for wrong. That comes 
with indulgence. We get from one step to an- 
other till we are gone. No one ever intends to 
be what too many become. They want the 
courage to say No at the very first, and all the 
rest follows ; the first star in the glass soon runs 
the whole way across it. Independent, manly 
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self-respect is a hedge that keeps out much 
eviL rrinciple is of course needed, but firm- 
ness must give it its value. If you need copies, 
as you will, let them be right ones, and follow 
them only in what is right. Never be caught 
by appearances, or fine names, or assertions, and 
never think any evil too small to avoid it. 
Temptation never comes with a bare hook. 
The asp lies hidden among flowers. The devil 
gives tne serpent the voice of a friend, and lays 
the youn^ head on a silken lap before he sends 
for the Philistines. 

The Rashness of youth needs utmost caution. 
It is twin sister to his self-confidence. It mis- 
judges its strength both of doing and resisting. 

It rushes in where caution would keep as far 
oflf as possible, and suffers every way by intem- 
perate, ill-advised zeal. Indiscretion is natural 
to man^, and is only slowly and bitterly cured, 
if ever it be so at all. Words and acts equally 
show it, and its opinions are no less ill-balanced, 
and lead to continual trouble, or it may be to 
lasting evil for life. Want of sense is as fatal 
as any other defect, and less bearable by others 
than most. It cannot see its error in most 
cases, but stands stoutly in self-defence. No 
one is sure of it in any conjuncture, for it has 
no refiection, and thiuKs only after it acts. Its 
feelings are stronger than its judgment, and it 
does not know how to look at a thing in all 
lights, or how to wait till the morning before 
taking its course. It sees only what it feels for 
the moment, and exaggerates one part of duty 
to the forgetting of others as vital. It thinks 
Fabius the Delayer* a warning rather than a 
model, and knows nothing of any attack but 
going straight forward. It is contentious to 
excess, and claims a monopoly of uprightness. 
It utters all its mind where a wise man would 
keep it till afterwards. It makes the most pre- 
posterous projects, and will hear no counsel. 
It is wiser in its own conceit than seven men 

♦ Cunctatox* 
2 
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that can render a reason ; and though led like a 
child at times^ is wholly intractable at others. 
Its confidence is largely another name for con- 
ceit^ and so is its rashness^ for it takes time 
and the rubs of life to make a man know his 
level, and modestly keep to it. A great many 
young men are top-heavy, and only get trimmed 
as they go on. Tnev bring one in mind of the 
Earl of Buchan, whose manuscript John Bal- 
lantyne would not print because he had not cap- 
ital Ts enough in his office ; and they only get 
modesty and becoming diffidence slowly. Self- 
command, humility, sound judgment, and firm- 
ness for good, are hardly spring fiowers, though 
the whole may be found here and there in some 
and one or others in many, in the "primrose 
days^^ of their life. 

Splendid in gifts and capabilities and yet im- 
perilled by manifold weakness, our early life 
needs a completeness from outside- itself." Its 
defects must be corrected and its endowments 
hallowed; the one by a perfect exemplar, the 
other by a high consecration, and for both we 
have nowhere to look but to God. What the 
sun is to the fiower, sight to the eye, or sound 
to the ear, God is to man ; we find our comple- 
. ment only in Him. Youth, to be all intended 
by God, must ally itself with Him: change its 
oVn weakness into His strength; its blindness 
into the wisdom that comes from above; its 
ambition, from things earthly to those beyond. 
The tree lives in the air^ and light, and would 
wither if they were gone, and the soul, like a 
tree, must spread itself out in the surrounding 
grace and presence of God. 

We are all made by God for Himself, because 
living for Him is at once His due and the su- 
premest bliss of the creature. He gives nothing 
in fee simple; He only lends on prescribed con- 
ditions. Even in nature there must be a return; 
nothing is made only to receive. The winds 
and the waves, the clouds and the rain are only 
His servants doing His will : not a leaf or a 
Bower not a wing in the air nor a worm, but is 



Qod's steward, with measured power for allotted 
ends. The whole uniyerse stands before Him 
and ministers to Him. All things living and 
dead hold from Him. The highest angel and 
the moth are alike dependent. Around us, over 
us, in all things, we see only His embodied will, 
— sailing in the clouds; rolling through the 
storm; shining in calm skies; waving in field or 
forest, or glancing in streams and oceans. The 
seasons as they roll are but the varied God. 
The universe is full of Him as the sky with day; 
it is only the veil behind which He sits dimly 
visible; the garment which at once hides ana 
reveals His glory. 

But if nature be thus a servant, much more 
such as we. Our higher gifts are only so much 
more responsibility, for the measure of obliga- 
tion is the only limit of power. We are put in 
trust with all that we have and are — ^youth, man- 
hood, age ; body, intellect, soul; our words, 
thoughts and acts; our influence and our sub- 
stance; our time, and all that faithful diligence 
and ability can make of it. Nature teaches our 
duty. The uttermost leaf repays the gifts of. the 
sun, no less than the root those of the soil. The 
air . and light and rain are owned in green 
branches and sheets of blossom. Not a bud re- 
fuses its tribute; and what are our moments but 
buds which must break into leaves and fruit, and 
make all our life beautiful! 

But, of all life those early years which are its 
opening pride must be most sacred. Our crown 
— ^we can do nothing less than cast it at His feet 
who gives it, that He may give it us back bright 
with His favor. If nature return all expected 
from her, we can be put no lower. The flower 
is fragrant from its bud to its last leaves; light 
burns from its kindling to its last moment; and 
our stewardship must be no less comprehensive. 
To answer our end we must be God^s from the 
dawn of our days to their close. Life finds its 
completeness in being devoted to Him; it se- 
cures its own glory by being, like nature, but in 
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a sense far higher and nobler, filled with His 
spirit, as a jewel with light. 

How great the glory of youth thus related to 
God is beyond the putting in words. There is 
nothing so grand among men. A young life 
freely given to its God in the dew of its early 
hours, with its strength and unbroken vigor, its 
energy, its hope and enthusiasm, and with its 
generous and untarnished affections, is a specta- 
cle equally touching and elevating. Earth giv- 
ing its best to heaven; the child passing to 
manhood true to his unseen Father; the snowy 
lamb of our years, the best of the flock, vowed 
on the altar of Love and Duty — ^nothing is more 
commanding. A godly youth, in its promise, 
and its performance, is the true first-fruits of 
the world. Early piety is the giving to God 
what we delight to give, in our early warmth, 
even to the object of earthly love — an entire 
dedication which forgets self, and finds its 
supremest joy in the thought that it may be 
accepted. Youth, beautiful always, never looks 
so divine as when it beams with the favor of 
God. 



CHAEAOTEE. 

When a Greek uses the word Character — ^forit 
is a Greek word — ^he might* mean either the let- 
ters of any writing or inscription, or the impres- 
sion of a die or seal on a coin or wax, or he might 
apply it metaphorically to the qualities shown in 
our words and actions — ^the stamp and image of 
our minds or principles. It is with this use of it 
I have to do. 

We are all busy, each moment, in this self -rev- 
elation. Not a word or act, nor even a look, es- 
capes us but has our signet on it; and our lives, 
as a whole, are the counterpart of our thoughts, 
as the image is of the mould. In the aggregate, 
they make up our Character or Simulacrum— our 
true Ghost, which walks the earth, living, vis- 
ible, and potential, both during our lives and 
long after. Men's spirits are embodied not in 
flesh and blood only, but in their daily words 
and doings, as well. 

This double life begins with our own beginning, 
but it becomes a power for good or evil only as 
our intelligence gives us responsibility. We 
mould it by our free choice, but we express it of- 
ten unconsciously. In one sense it is completed 
only with life, but its influence affects ourselves 
and others all through. We are like the weaver 
who plies his shuttle and fills in the web, thread 
by thread, but has to wait to the end to see it as 
a whole. We work on the wrong side, like him, 
and need Death to reverse it before we can see it 
aright. But the loom goes unrestingly, and the 
pattern is daily fuller. The point is, whether we 
work at God's loom or the Devil's. 

Character grows, for the most part, insensibly, 
as the life grows at first. Now and then it gets 
notable impulses which we can mark, bwi ^<^\sv.- 
monly, it grows imperceptibly , Yvka ovjit \»Q^<^'?i^% 

21 
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It drinks in food like the tree, from both earth 
and sky, and from hidden sources in both, and, 
like it shows its whole history on its boughs and 
branches from the first. The sunshine and the 
storm, the cold north wind and the soft south, 
the. knife or the neglect, write themselves all 
over life, in its knots and gnarls, or smooth 
branches; in its leaning this way or that; in its 
stunted barrenness or broad shadow; its bending 
fruitfulness, or its woody wantonness. Kot a 
leaf but leaves its mark: not a sunbeam but has 
told on" it, not a rain-drop but has added to it. 
The same tree that is soft and spongy in a fat 
swamp, with its heavy air, grows hard and noble 
on the hill-side. Spitzbergen forests are breast 
high, and Kovia Scotia hemlocks mourn their 
cold wet sky in long weird shrouds of white moss. 
The influences round us are self-registering. 
Our spirits, like the winds, unconsciously write 
their story in all its fulness on the anemometer 
— Life. Slowly in light airs, quickly in storms, 
all ffoes down. Little by little the whole comes 
in the end. Single acts may show Character, but 
they seldom form it, though some are supreme 
and ruling. It grows ring by ring, and the twig 
of this year becomes the bough of next. Our 
habits are another name for it, and they grow 
like the grass. The man^s face lies behind the 
boy^s but it comes out only after a round of 
winters and summers. 

We may for a time deceive men as to our char- 
acter, but the very cheat is true to nature, when 
discovered; it marks a moral blemish which goes 
to make up the man. There is no falsifying 
character, rightly read; to the All-Knowing the 
man and his act are substance and shadow. The 
liffht and shade write themselves in a sun picture 
which is beyond bribery, and does not know flat- 
tery. There are no profiles, like Hannibal^s por- 
trait, to hide a blind side, but only the full face, 
like CromwelFs with the warts or wrinkles, as 
well as anything nobler. 

Character, like a well-cut jewel, shines which- 
ever way we approach it. Life without it is 
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only a mask. What is called public opinion is 
the verdict of the world on it, and is courted, 
and dreaded as their master, by kings and even 
by nations. It stops armies; reforms abuses; 
colors diplomacy, and makes despots liberal. 
No will is so overgrown but its waves are stayed 
by its feeble sands. Opinion, as Pascal well says, 
governs everything, and nothing more directly 
than personal character. To lose it is ostracism 
to a king as much as to a peasant. Honor, with- 
out it, is like the shout to Herod in his silver 
robes that he was a god, when he felt himself be- 
ing eaten of worms. A good name is the best 
jewel in any crown; the pearl of great price 
without which all others are a lie. Intellect is as 
sensitive in this as in grpsser powers. Social 
proscription withered all Byron^s laurels and 
made his life a sad agony, cheered only by the 
hope of posthumous vindication. Wealth quails 
beiore it, and offers a king's ransom to win oack 
even an appearance of respectabilitjr. Australia 
has many such stories of millionaire convicts. 
In common life Character is existence. To feel 
one's-self a leper is the last misery: it damps all 
energy, cows the looks, roots up all self-respect, 
and makes a man tremble at the rustle of a leaf. 
Guilt, real or imputed, feels itself dogged by a 
double shadow. It knows its own story, and 
thinks every one else knows it. It loses the 
bright face and straight look, and dreads the 
tipstaff at each corner. A ghost walks the dreary 
chambers of a guilty conscience, and there is no 
laying it. Penitence may make peace with 
heaven, but not with ourselves: the spots come 
out again, let us wash them in a whole lake of 
tears. There is no peace to the wicked. Cain's 
mark was not limited to murder. 

Some men,, indeed, are so sunken that their 
standing with the world at large does not trouble 
them, but even they do homage to the value of 
Character in some lesser circle. Ko one can live 
without a good name with some. The lowest 
have their confraternities whose good opinion 
salves self-respect. We are climbm^^^^'^*^^ 
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must run up somethings and cling to weeds if 
we have not standards. But in the measure in 
which we are indifferent to the loss of Character 
we mark our own degradation. To be happy 
without it is to be less than a man; and is a more 
terrible punishment than even self-accusation. 
Like caterpillars, with the winged Imago eaten 
out of them, and nothing but the worm left,* 
such beings, without a soul, are only the form 
and ghastly wreck of men. There is nothing 
left to die but the body. 

So inexpressibly precious is a good name, that 
the very dread of its loss is often fatal. Mis- 
fortune often has slander in its train, and the 
terror of her evil tongue many times breaks the 
spirits and not seldom the heart. A pointed 
cannon is nothing to a pointed finger, when the 
sensibilities are keen. To think, even wrongly, 
that we have lost it, gnaws like the Spartan^s 
fox. To look men in the face, to stay in the 
same neighborhood, are impossible : old asso- 
ciations are broken up ; any sacrifice made ; 
friends left ; and escape sought in new scenes. 

What others besides the victim suffer tells 
the same story of its supreme value. Ko one 
ever bears all the burden of real or imputed 
wrong-doing. A father suffers hardly less than 
his profligate son, and certainly feels more, ih 
many cases. Like corruption, a speck infects 
all round it. A whole family withers under the 
blight of the lost character of one of its mem- 
bers, as the whole body is fevered by a local in- 
jury. When the tares are pulled. up the wheat 
comes with them. What tears, what prayers, 
what sacrifices, what humiliation does the 
shadow of shame wring from a household. 
Round dishonor there is only desolation. 

Character, if well-nigh alone, still commands 
our respect or love, in spite of many defects or 
weaknesses. Intellect, like ice, is colorless : 
no one has more of it than the devil. Power, 
eloquence, exact morals, so far as the world sees, 

* Tho Ichneumon fly does this with different insects: 

notably, with the Pontia BrassicsB, the common 

Cabbage ButterSy. The Imago is th© iutuxe buXJtetftj. 
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knowledge, and Ahitophel's wisdom, may daiile 
or awe, but may after all count for little in oar 
estimate of their possessors ; but goodness has 
our homage and our hearts. It maJces up for 
many wants. All the world loyes my Uncle 
Toby; and what is it that makes us reyerence 
little children ? The image of Gk>d is the same 
whatever reflects it, and nothing can make up 
for its absence. 

A good name is one of the few honors which 
all men alike desire. Flattery cannot court a 
monarch with anything beyond it, and the hum- 
blest think themselves still rich if they retain it. 
Hypocrisy is the homage that worthlessness 
pays it. Vice makes a mask of the skin of Vir- 
tue, and whitens its sepulchres laboriously. 
There is no sin but seeks lo cheat the world by 
an alias, and hardly a sinner who does not cheat 
himself by apologies and mitigations. We are 
all saints oy daylight and in public. Men who 
seem insensible to shame in youth often affect 
severity in later life: meanness often gives way 
in age to the love of praise, and seeks, if not 
sooner, at least in dying, to gain the poor con- 
solation of a posthumous character. Delicate 
virtue needs airing and gets it. We honor 
goodness even by nattering the dead, at once 
for our own sakes and for charity. Bliflls' 
epitaph is a canonization, though both in life 
and death he really had the hatred and con- 
tempt he deserved. To have been related to 
goodness sheds a mild reflection of it on our- 
selves. 

Churchyard virtues let us into one of the 
great secrets of this universal respect for Char- 
acter. It is what men prize most in their fel- 
lows in any station, and the one hope of a de- 
sirable remembrance after death. Fragrance 
clings to the name of goodness long after life, 
as it does to the broken vase or the withered 
rose-leaf, and it sheds the same sweetness every- 
where. Cowper's Cottager, and Crabbe's Isaac 
Ashford, are saints no less than Edward the 
Confessor. Plants rose axi^N«iYi«t^ \\. vccL^^Si^^ 
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same; in a comer it fills the air as mnch as if it 
were in the centre. Character is a power that 
outlives men for good more than for evil. Wil- 
berf orce has left us more than a generation ago, 
but the remembrance of his lofty principle, 
unspotted goodness, and universal humanity, 
keeps his name alive in the hearts of men as sa- 
crealy as ever. The mere statesmen of his day 
are forgotten, except bv politicians; he is re- 
membered and honored by all. Fox had per- 
haps greater genius, and no one surpassed him 
in noble sympathies, but his want of character 
neutralized all in his lifetime, and has left him, 
since, only the tribute of as much sorrow as 
admiration. There isP a- saintly light' round 
goodness that neither intellect, nor natural ten- 
derness, nor the most enlightened sentiments 
can create. Even in private life real worth 
makes itself felt all round; is honored and imi- 
tated by manjr whom it never knows, and long 
remembered with respect. It is independent of 
position or endowments. The grave of the 
Dairyman's Daughter has become a pilgrimage, 
and every neighborhood has its local saint. 

It is a touching illustration of its value, that 
there is no legacy of more real moment to a 
child than the reputation of a parent. To have 
been the son of one whose memory lingers like 
light in the air, is not only a delightful recol- 
lection, and a powerful stimulus, out a great 
material aid in life. Ko household can be called 
poor with such an inheritance, nor any parent 
really lost whose nobler life still survives in the 
breasts of his children, and, while animating 
them to follow his example, predisposes others 
to befriend them. 

Character is the only foundation for real suc- 
cess. There may be a show of prosperity when 
principle is awanting, but if it cheat otners it 
never cheats one's-self . The player himself, be- 
hind the scenes, thinks very differently of the 
stage effects from the spectators: he knows the 
other side of the painted shams, and that what 
is ^old to the audience is tinsel at hand. Our 
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happiness must be within us or nothing can give 
it. What the world calls good fortune is often 
the worst for peace and enjoyment. It is not 
possession, but desire of it that gives pleasure; 
without the spur of hope or ambition the mind 
loses its enerffy, and falls back on itself in list- 
less satiety. It is the chase that deliffhts, not 
the capture; and what looks bright in the air is 
often poor enough when we get it. Byron^s 
figure of our enjoyments being like plucked 
flowers, which we must destroy to possess, is 
true as it is striking. They are the painted 
butterflies which a touch defaces. A clear con- 
science sings in the breast, like a bird in a cage, 
and makes a heaven wherever it be; but honor, 
or money, or place, without it are children's 
toys. Mere getting is not success; there are 
many poor rich men, and many rich poor ones. 
To have a soul, like a sun, gilding everything 
round it, is the true prosperity: to have our 
wealth in the bosom as well as the bank. 

Still, while it is thus true that character is 
success, it is more; it gives an open door to 
whatever advancement or qualiflcations make 
possible. To be merely upright and trustworthy 
IS, of course, insufficient; for the porter may be 
as good a man as his master, and yet could not 
take his place. But, with due qualifications, a 
good name is the best means of either attaining 
or keeping any promotion. Honest worth goes 
far of itself, with very humble abilities; for 
mere common sense and good principle count 
far more in the market than we suppose. A 
young man may have any capacity, it will weigh 
nothing if confidence cannot be put in him. 
Interest has keen eyes, and soon appraises its 
servants at their true value. Appearances may 
deceive for a time, but, once detected, the game 
is over. It is nothing that there be many good 
points; character alone gives them value. A 
slip may be condoned, but even the suspicion of 
anything serious is fatal. The finest fleece goes 
for nothing if we see the wolf's muzzle, and we 
settle the wind by a very small feath^x* ^«5s2^ 



of confidence, like a rotten foundation, racks 
and brings down whatever may rest on it, be it 
ever so good in itself. A look, or a word, may 
let out a long masked hypocrisy, and no one can 
act and forecast so perfectly as to be never at 
fault. Many things, of course, may hinder 
advancement; slowness, idleness, want of judg- 
ment, incurable trifling, want of interest in a 
calling: but many of these will be borne for 
long, and patiently striven with. A flaw in the 
man, however, is deadly; one whiff of a moral 
taint is enough. To be unsteady, dishonest, 
untruthful, or in any way unreliable, is hope- 
lessly capital. An uniaithful servant is worth- 
less to God or man. Character is the young 
man^s " Open, Sesame! ^* before which the treas-, 
ure houses of life stand wide for his entrance. 

It is a serious thought that, while in one sense 
we really live only in our own breasts, since it is 
there alone we can be happy or wretched, in 
another we cannot live for ourselves alone, but 
color the story of others as well. Our own char- 
acter, if we trace it, is a mosaic gathered from 
many, we seldom know when or now. A word 
from one, an act from another, have turned us 
this way or that, till we feel that it no less takes 
many minds to make a man than to make a 
world. It would be a curious feat to distribute 
all that is borrowed in any one; the things and 
words that would go a flying, often to strange 
sources, would astonish us all. But this makes 
life so much the more solemn, and character so 
much the more momentous, that, whatever we 
are, manly or weak, honest or shifty, thoughtful 
or thoughtless, thrifty or prodigal, God-fearing 
or Godless, mean or large hearted, we are for 
others as well as ourselves. Character, for good 
or bad, is magnetic, and attracts or repels all in 
its sphere. We take our colors, like the clouds, 
from the light round us, as we drift into shade 
or sunshine. Example and influence brighten 
or darken us; not that we cannot choose, but 
that, largely, we do not. When we least think 
it we may be affecting others in their whole des- 
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tiny. Besponsibility sobers men, but none is to 
be named alongside mere living. Consider^ 
there is no thought uttered by look, or word, or 
act, but may move an eternity; none but sends 
influences circling through all ages, not, per- 
haps, to grow fainter and die away like a ripple 
on the ocean, but like sound on a great gong, to 
grow louder and louder the farther from the 
centre. We speak of good or bad stars; we are 
all one or other to some. In an awful sense we 
are each other's destiny. There is no one whose 
having lived is not felt in the Abyss, or on 
the Supreme Heights, forever, and how his life 
may repeat and reverberate itself there, who can 
tell? Character is Michael discoursing for God, 
or the toad whispering into Eve's ear for the 
Devil; each coloring countless eternities. It is 
an awful thinff to die, but it is a much more 
awful thing to live. 

But if thus sacred as it affects others, what 
must Character be as it bears on our own«future. 
The things that are, are only preparatory. 
Time is only the vestibule of Eternity, and, m 
itself, not worth the trouble it brings with it. 
Our years are the steps up to the Great Temple; 
so designed, but not always so used. The rough 
border, like a Chinese garden, opens into all 
delights beyond. At the best it is only the 
golden thread on the hill-tops; Eternity, the 
day that fills the heavens with its mighty light. 
But Time decides Eternity. The tree blooms as 
the colors laid at the roots determine. The 
great assize sits on the deeds done in the body. 
EveiT moment carries the threads to and fro m 
the loom of life, and fills in our destiny. The 
mark of God or of Cain is slowly coming out on 
our forehead day by day. Life is the building- 
yard. Eternity the ocean; and as the ribs, and 
Elates, and girders determine, so will the voyage 
e. 

All our being is one, here or elsewhere. It is 
no stranger that life should affect the state after 
it than that itself was affected by the anteced'* 
ents of birth, or that childhood and ^qpq^ 
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should affect old age. Aries must come before 
Cancer; the Ram before the Crab. Sowing 
determines reaping: tares yield tares, and wheat, 
wheat. The man, as a rule, is only the develop- 
ment of the youth. Ungoverned will grows 
with our growth. Bad principles color all our 
life. The child has already a life before birth, 
which yet is the same with our present, and so 
with that to which Death will be the birth. 
We speak of Time and Eternity as if they were 
different, but they are only local names for the 
same thing. It is all Eternity with the Immor- 
tal8, as a^Ter is all one from the secret springs 
of the mountains to the ocean. Life is only the 
brown shallow in the deep stream flowing im- 
measurably before and after. Its conditions 
and laws may be different in the next state from 
what obtain in this, but so do those of our own 
first being from what follow birth; and we know 
what changes pass over the lower creatures in 
their various developments. If thus with phys- 
ical identity, much more with moral, for on it 
depends continuance at all. Break off this life 
from the next so that there shall not be one 
consciousness, but each shall stand by itself, and 
you have a new creation, for the man is no 
otherwise known to himself but by the conti- 
nuity of his thoughts. But, if the same, then, 
like Zeuxis, we paint for eternity. The habits 
of to-day forecast our to-morrow: and in the 
complexion of life we have that of the world to 
come. We make our own lot; form our own 
character; choose our own path in the few years 
we are here, for all the ages beyond. Life 
carries a greater than Cassar and his fortunes, 
frail skiff as it is; it carries a soul and its eter- 
nity. The first bends of the brook tell which 
side of the watershed the river will take, and on 
which side of a continent it will meet the ocean, 
and so with life. 

Such a die must needs have care m the throw- 
ing. It must be of unspeakable moment to be 
right here. The question is, what standard is 
to he followed ; what pattern taken ? Charao* 
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ter means many things in different mouths, and 
in different ages and countries. Pascal hardly 
exaggerated when he said that it varied with the 
parallels of latitude and longitude. There is 
one code for one circle, and another for a sec- 
ond. There are as many consciences among 
men as there are prejudices or interests. There 
is the degraded conscience and the perverted ; 
the conventional conscience and the instinctive ; 
the educated conscience and the ignorant. Our 
own moral sense, our own intuitions and inspi- 
rations, are clearly unreliable. They may be 
talked aside, they may be color blind ; they may 
be choked with weeds and tares till there be no 
sign of them ; they may be simulated by Jacobs 
seeking their birthright ; they may run to straw, 
or they may never flower. There is perhaps no 
crime that has not been associated with religion. 
Infanticide has no horrors in China; murder 
was sacred in India ; Plato and the philosophers 
allowed nameless vices in actual life and in their 
ideal states ; theft was criminal only when de- 
tected in Sparta ; the Inquisition slaughtered 
thousands "for the greater glory of God;^* 
Jesuits have written folios of cases of conscience 
with amazing results ; amongst ourselves, the 
pulpit had nothing to say against the Corn 
Laws, that greatest iniquity of modern policy ; 
little against slavery, in certain circles ; our peo- 
ple have been left uneducated ; our workhouses 
are a constant reproach ; our public-houses ruin 
the masses by act of parliament ; we have Shef- 
field revelations of worse than Thuggism, and 
coal-pit revelations of women and children left 
to work like beasts; we have money worship, 
and limited liability swindles on every hand ; 
and all without spoiling our self-approval or 
sanctimonious unction. Some consciences have 
felt at ease with each abuse you could name. 
Conscience is drugged by the air it breathes as 
men get heady in wine vaults without tasting. 
I have known a gin-house keeper who made a 
habit of sitting before his bar on Sundays, whi] 
waiting for custom instead ol ^oVu^ H»^ Ocksas 
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with his Bible open on his white apron. Th6 
color of actions, like that of objects, depends on 
the light. The man of honor of Bishop Berke- 
ley and Fielding still survives ; selfish, unprin- 
cipled, lewd, but keen to resent affronts, true 
to conventional rules of courtesy> and trust- 
worthy in a gambling debt, but in that only. 
The business man, tender enough and generous 
in private, may be remorseless as Fate in his 
counting-house. He will make lead idols for 
the Hindoos, and subscribe to missions to con- 
vert them, on the same day. Your philosopher 
Square makes strange applications of ^^ the fit- 
ness of things, ^^ or, like Emerson, apologizes for 
all evil as a disease, or as fate, or as good in the 
making. However the sensitive and upright 
may agree in general laws, or teachers be oetter 
than their systems, men are hopelessly opposed 
in details, and the endless imbroglio mates all 
human theories of no worth as a standard. Our 
ideal must be without, and above us. In our 
fellows we have only scattered virtues, and even 
they imperfect ; so that if we should wish to 
gather into one the mangled form of Truth, and 
were ourselves equal to the task, we could re- 
store only a marred and imperfect approach to 
it after all. Prismatic colors of goodness offer, 
thank God, on every side, but only in watery 
dust, or transient touches, or broken arches : 
the perfect circle is only seen, now, painted on 
the clouds and darkness that are round about 
the throne of God. 

It is in the revealed character of the All-Per- 
fect One alone that we can find the true ideal of 
our own. To be partakers of the divine nature 
is the apotheosis of ours, and it is possible in a 
measure. As the dew or the crystal is filled 
with the light, our souls may be filled with God. 
The spark is kin to the sun, and the soul to 
God. Godliness is God-likeness ; for God, like 
the light, repeats Himself wherever He shines. 
The sun is doubled in a thousand waters, and 
God is mirrored in all holy souls. To be like 
the best of men is to command admiration and 
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love : to be like an angel is the highest hyper- 
bole of common speech ; but to be like God is 
to have the poor raiment of lower goodness 
made a white and glistening transfiguration. 
The sun gives day over the illimitable regions 
that repose in his beams ; the face of God sheds 
spiritual, day throughout the universe. The 
light is a robe to innumerable worlds : the 
splendor of God is cast round all His creatures 
who seek it. 

But, dropping metaphor, where shall we learn 
what God is and what we should be ? The an- 
swer of a Christian man is, in His Word, espe- 
cially as it makes known the plan of redemp- 
tion. The life, and teachings, and death of 
Christ, with the illustrations of apostles and 

Srophets, give us at once the perfect ideal of 
rod and of man. The character of Jesus Christ 
is instinctively felt to offer a stainless and 
archetypal manhood, which forbids our accept- 
ing any humbler standard. It might have been 
difficult to realize the divine nature and will in 
mere abstract commands, or in the conflicting 
problems of Providence, but the clouds and 
darkness that are round the throne were left 
behind at the Incarnation, and the life and 
words of the Son make known, in a softened 
radiance, the Almighty Father. Our eyes can 
see, and our hands handle the Word of Life. 
Bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, we can 
gaze, and comprehend, and copy. The life we 
ourselves have to live has been lived, in our own 
nature and amidst like temptations. We have 
to walk no untrodden path : it has been opened 
for us by the feet of Christ. We have to scale 
no unattempted heights : the cross of Calvary 
looks down on the highest. Other teachers 
have urged theory whilst they lamented their 
own defects, but Christ was Himself the perfect 
exemplar of His own precepts — Himself the one 
perfect Christian, oocrates was said to have 
brought philosophy from the clouds to th*^ 
abodes of men ; but Jesus Christ familiaris 
earth with the spectacle oi «i ^m\i<^ \&a ^so^^ 
9 
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before had been known only to heaven. The 
knowledge of God written at first on the heart, 
had become worn and effaced, like a weather- 
stained legend, but it can be retraced and re- 
stored by the transcript inscribed in the gospels 
and the epistles. The pure religion of primi- 
tive ages nad long been lost, but it has descended 
again amongst us in the manifestation of God 
in Christ. We cannot look on the full light of 
the sun ; our eyes are too feeble ; but we can 
watch and follow it through the mists and 
vapors that curtain and soften it. Eevelation is 
the Indian summer that fills the skies with 
golden air, through which we can look at the 
sun himself. 

Eeligion not only gives us, thus, the one only 
perfect ideal, it supplies beyond all things else 
the loftiest motives. Self is always to be dis- 
trusted, and obedience for reward must always 
stand lower than when it is the delighted ex- 
pression of love. The true imitation of Christ 
knows nothing of wages. There is not even 
that delicate flattery of our pride which urged 
the Stoic, and still moves the most, as if we 
might play the Pharisee at the thought of our 
goodness. 

Love feels it is only owning its debt, whatever 
it does, for more received and forgiven than it 
can ever repay. It is the service oi the delivered 
to the deliverer ; of the ransomed to Him who 
has bought him with a great price. Boasting is 
abhorrent ; humble gratitude only sighs over 
unworthiness. Obedience to God, which is the 
moulding our character by what is made known 
of His, is a steady principle springing from love. 
The Almighty Father rightly claims, for our 
creation, and for the ten thousand blessings of 
life, a proportionate loyalty. What we pay the 
highest on earth by a natural instinct, is indefi- 
nitely more due to the Highest in heaven. 
But the supreme impulse must ever be the rev- 
elation of His boundless pity in the story of the 
Cross. God manifest there is the cynosure of 
ti^ universe, ^nd must needs be ours especially 
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whom it most concerns. It is the star of our 
worship, as well as our guide. The New Testa- 
ment writers see it ever before them, and rejoice 
with great joy at it. *' The love of Christ con- 
strains them : they are not their own, but led 
captive at its glittering wheels. To them to 
live is Christ : they wall as He walked ; repro- 
duce His spirit ; copy His acts ; adopt His 
whole life that their own may be its image. 
His character — ^that is, the divine — ^is their 
transcendent model. 

Along with this personal feeling there is, also, 
in all their writings, a still loftier homage to 
His goodness, for its own beauty. Scripture is 
little else than a hymn of heavenly love. The 
vision of perfect grace in the Holy One fills the 
heart henceforth and forever. Earthly love 
feeds on self-sacrifice, and its flame is sweeter 
than incense to the love of God in Christ. We 
watch and toil even for the unworthy when love 
inspires, and think the labor and pain their own 
reward ; how much rather when He for whom 
we live is the worship of angels. To be like 
Christ is, for its own sake, the supreme ambi- 
tion : to be loved in return is heaven. Cold 
morality will not do : mere human kindness 
leaves Him forgotten ; nothing contents but to 
be filled with God : to give ourselves up to sweet 
passages of love with our Beloved ; to live for 
Him and in Him. Such a frame touches that 
of the angels ; it makes life seraphic ; our graces 
breathe like a garden of spices. Character 
traced after such an ideal is the outline of Para- 
dise. 

But all natures do not rise to this sublime 
level ; and for them — perhaps, in a measure, 
for all — ^there need the hopes and fears of the 
future. Self-interest, if not undue, is innocent, 
and conflicts with no duty or principle. Even 
love seeks its reward by the grand road of self- 
sacrifice, for the perfect one Himself endured 
the cross for the joy that was set before Him 
Absolute disinterestedness is impossible if ev< 
tp die for love be joy. But to ^^W ^V^a ^^ 
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fruits that spring from such a root by a doubt- 
ful name^ is to confound opposites, and blame 
the light because it rejoices in shining. In 
mortals hope is legitimate for all our nature : 
for the heart that it may one day see Love face 
to face ; for the mind that it may one day leave 
shadows behind ; for the worn body that it may 
one day enter immortal rest. Heaven is wide 
enough for all^ and has all manner of fruits. 
Wilberforce thought of it as love ; Eobert Hall^ 
as ease from pain ; Arnauld, as rest. '^ There 
will be time enough to rest in the life to come/' 
said Dr. Herzog, of Erlangen, to me last year, 
at Amsterdam. Eichter says, in one of his Let- 
ters, ^' Shall we not give ourselves the joy of 
dreaming our dream of that overflowing heaven 
which must at last be ours, when, in the higher 
and warmer focus of a second world of youth, 
loving with higher powers, embracing a larger 
si)iritual kingdom, the heart, from life to life, 
will open wider to receive the All ? '' ^^ To de- 
part is to be with Christ, '^ says St. Paul. ^' We 
shall move up and down like a thought, '^ says 
Luther. What power a hope so orbicular must 
have is thus seen, and what dread the fear of a 
lost eternity. The thought of self is part of our 
nature, and necessary to it. It does not, indeed, 
even when the rewards or evils are present and 
sensible, keep from wron^ or uphold in good ; 
but if the world be bad with them, what would 
it be without them ? They pass to blame when 
they stand alone, apart from loftier principles ; 
and in that case, as merely mercenary, weigh 
nothing with God or man. Money-changers 
have no place in the heavenly, more than in the 
earthly, temple. As hand-maidens to the nobler 
soul, the desires are ministers of God. Waiting 
on love, both hope and fear have much to do in 
forming and developing Character. 

Determined often by the most trivial turns, 
and yet built up in its completeness only by the 
aggregate of our thoughts fend acts through life 
— ^big, moreover, with such tremendous issues — 
it 28 supremelj wise, and, therefore, imperative, 
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that our character be a constant care. Of all 
the works of Phidias or Praxiteles^ which once 
drew the admiration of the world, nothing re- 
mains; but the image within is immortal. 
The will and heart are at each moment mould- 
ing the spirit for eternity. Socrates used to say 
that he wondered how men who were so careful 
of the training of a colt, were indifferent to the 
education of a child, and left it in any hands ; 
but it comes still closer to us that we should be 
enthusiastic on such insignificancies, and neg- 
lect the Divinity that is within us all. That 
the soul, rounded by eternity, as a star by the 
heavens, should never look into the infinite 
spaces, is a wonder beyond philosophy to un- 
riddle. So soon to face the awful splendors and 
make no preparation ! The shoreless sea com- 
ing up round the little islet of our life, and we 
asleep ! A seed of Paradise bowers and ambro- 
sial fruits left to be buried in sand-drifts of neg- 
lect ! Mysterv culminates in the relations of 
present and future. Slowly in the camera of 
the soul comes out the light-picture of charac- 
ter, to everlasting shame and contempt, or to 
glory, honor, and immortality, and to neglect it 
IS to mock our own destiny. The weed of this 
life may be raised into a flower, to spring up 
again by the Fount of God when it has withered 
into the ground here. Have care, friend ; none 
can be too great : have heed ; none can be too 
constant. Do nothing as if it were trifling ; to 
call it so may be the greatest mistake of your 
being. In everjrthing have the one aim — 
Heaven. Slur no part of your work. Minute 
faithfulness is needed every moment. A favor- 
ite flower has the gardener's thoughts from the 
first ; whatever will tell on the symmetry, tints, 
and size of the blossoms, is weighed and cared 
for. The soil is mixed and sifted, perhaps gath- 
ered from distant parts; mouldered turf, the 
black earth of a mountain moor, the silver sand 
of a far-off bed, the' forcing strength of far- 
fetched enrichments. He covers it by night, 
jjhades it by day, keeps ^ft aXV ^^^^^, ^^Oosif^ 
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each leaf that no spoiler mar it^ removes each 
defect, waters it with a tender care, is never 
weary in his loving labors. If all this, for a 
flower that blows only to fade, the very type of 
evanescence, — ^what shall we do for that true 
^^ everlasting,'^ the heavenly amaranth — Life, 
whose blossoms may be sunbright in Paradise ? 

The more care and loving zeal are needed 
from the remembrance that nothing is more 
easily injured. Like the picture, as yet unfixed, 
a breath or a touch is fatal. Like the cistus, 
the leaves fall with the shadow of a cloud. 
Character maintained till death is ineffaceable 
after it passes through it ; but short of that, 
the peril is terrible. Eepentance, if timely, is 
sufficient with God, but there is a fearful risk 
that spiritual life may be too far gone for re- 
covery if there be delay. The charm of early 
godliness once broken — offence once allowed an 
entrance — ^the sorrow we think sincere may pass 
away before new temptations. Carry your Cnar- 
acter, as concerns God, as you would a priceless 
gift, which one stumble might shatter. Tow- 
ards men it may be lost by the act of a moment, 
after the labors of a lifetime ; and once lost, or 
even suspected, is hardly to be restored. The 
results and hopes of a long voyage perish with 
one touch of a rock ; one false turn of the helm 
and oblivion rushes in through the yawning 
bows. One lie, one act of dishonesty, one false 
step that shows, or seems to show, something 
wrong, is taken for the speck which tells the 
rottenness of the fairest fruit. The momentary 
gleam of his true nature through an angel face, 
showed Uriel the devil behind the mask, even 
in the surrounding sun. One stab lets the life 
out of Character as well as from the veins ; one 
leak sinks the ship ; one trickle through the 
sea-dyke is the herald of the whole sea; one 
rift in the lute and it is silent. A good name, 
like Caesar's wife, must be not only above blame, 
but above suspicion. It is a Prince Eupert's 
drop, of which, if you break the least tip, the 
friole is dnat. To Iosq our balance a moment i§ 
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fatal as a stumble on Mahomet^s bridge to Par- 
adise. 

To keep your Character pure is no easy task. 
Let me give you a few hints in aid. 

Never forget that wrong-doing cannot repay 
in the end. It may promise pleasure or profit, 
but is the old story of Eve^s apple over again in 
every case. Shame, danger, self-reproach, and 
loss, follow it, as Hell follows Death in the 
Apocalypse. Delilah^s smiles were a poor re- 
membrance to blind Samson. The fish thinks 
little %i the bait when it feels the hook. Let 
nothing tempt you to a false step, whatever ne- 
cessity or pretext may urge. Young men are 
often led astray by the fine names given to mis- 
conduct. It IS good fellowship, or spirit, or 
seeing the world, or wild oats, or the like ; but, 
after all, death is death, whatever name you 
give it. Never think anything too small to be 
worth notice. Break one thread in the border 
of virtue, and you don't know how much may 
unravel. It is the first step that costs trouble ; 
take that, all may follow. To look on Bath- 
sheba led to the whole tragedy that came after. 
The thought leads to the look, the look to the 
word, and the word to the act. Lewdness, 
drunkenness, theft, are only the end of perhaps 
very slight beginnings. He that loses nis way 
thinks he is going all rightly, till it suddenly 
breaks on him that, indeed, he is lost. If the 
story of a drunkard were known, it would com- 
monly show very innocent beginnings ; pleasant 
evenings with friends ; first the sitting with 
men fond of the bottle, then the tasting, and in 
the end the liking it. Dishonesty very rarely 
begins by intended theft ; it is a loan at first ; 
then it cannot be repaid ; then it is not at once 
detected, and, so, to the sad catastrophe. 
Debt for what seemed needed may be the orig- 
inal impulse ; or to get a trifle for pleasure or 
luxury ; but all lead to the same goal. Or you 
first look at what is not your own, then like it, 
then handle it, and at last take it. Safety lies 
only in keeping clear of any aip^ico«i.Oa. Vo. ^^^, 
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is doubtful. Keep a mile from it. Along a 
precipice, the nearer the wall the better. As 
the old proverb has it, he that would not hear 
the bell must not meddle with the rope. In 
the cloudy regions of snow, among the moun- 
tains, absolute silence is enjoined, lest the vi- 
bration of the voice bring down an avalanche. 
To look into a depth goes far to make one leap 
into it. 

^^ The worst figure of misfortune, '* says Oar- 
lyle, justly, "is misconduct. '* The blue sum- 
mer skies of the soul are when you look up in 
the consciousness of a good name and witn a 
calm bosom. To avoid the one and enjoy the 
other, distrust yourself. Pride goes before 
many kinds of fall. Confidence is rash; hu- 
mility watchful. Bemard^s saying is a good 
one, on seeing some one forget himself, *^ Hie 
hodie, ego cras'^ — "He to-day, I to-morrow." 
In war a wise general keeps his force guarded 
by scouts and pioneers, to warn and prepare if 
danger threaten, and no approach can be made 
by the foe without timely discovery and meas- 
ures for defence. Have like^ caution against 
deadlier enemies; the temptations and ambushes 
of darkness, and the ever threatening army of 
the world's desires. Let prudence, humility, 
and principle, throw out their watchfulness be- 
fore you, and never trust in a fancied security. 
Youth is heady and wilful, rash and petulant; 
so much so that the Greeks' word for a young 
man's act stood also for anything intemperate 
and inconsiderate.* As Lord Bacon puts it, 
young men are like an unready horse, tnat will 
neither stop nor turn. Humble in some ways, 
they are foolishly stubborn in others. Safety 
lies in diffidence and modestv, not in venturing 
and bravado. Some boast of being careless, and 
laugh off warning, as if no temptation could 
pierce their thiek scales of resolution. Be jeal- 
ous of yourselves, and seek strength from 6od. 
If you don't burn your fingers, you smudge 



tiiem by handling lighted faggots. Bemember 
how often you have come snort of your pur- 
poBes^ and walk softly. It is presumption, not 
brayery, to sTcim the edge of broken ice. Be 
strong in God, weak in yourself. The stake is 
too great when it is your soul. The excitement 
of risk is inadequate to the peril. The game is 
not worth the candle. Depend, for forming 
and keeping your character, on fighting, not 
single-handed, but with heavenly grace at your 
side. 

Mock characters, like false lights, are worse 
than darkness. There is any number of skin- 
deep saints in the world at all times; andsheep^s 
clothing and long robes are always in great de- 
mand in the market. Indeed, we all use cos- 
metics of the moral kind to remove freckles or 
wrinkles. To meet the respectable, smooth- 
shaved, decorous, venerable Ornaments of So- 
ciety we sometimes see, you would no't suspect 
that any slanders could find birth against men 
so soft spoken, so frank, and so confidential. 
But they do. Eaven black and dead eyes, and 
drawn-down comers of the mouth, and an unex- 
ceptionable tie, don^t always stana for godliness. 
Gucullus non facit monachum — The cowl does 
not make the friar. That highly respectable 
board of directors, so hale, loud spoken, well 
fed, seem, every man of them, fit for prizes at 
an exhibition of commercial moralities; still, 
they arc in trouble about loans, or contracts, or 
prospectuses. That manufacturer sings loud 
m his pew on Sundays, but makes thirty-five 
inches to the yard on Mondays; and that pros- 
perous shopkeeper, has strangely dark windows; 
and does that one believe his own puffs ? The 
millennium has not come yet, and can hardly 
be hoped for, by appearances, at any very short 
date. Somehow, the pottles do not show the 
same strawberries all the way down, in all cases; 
and jockeys sometimes forget to tell a horse'fe 
faults; and there have been books written on 
adulterations and tricks in trade; and menf«. 
words or writings are not alwaj^ ^^"^ xxtl^^xjAl^^^ 
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expression of their thoughts. And yet to meet 
men, how nearly perfect they seem ; in their 
suavity, innocence, and sentiments. There are 
a good many Siberian crabs and apples of Sodom, 
and huge pears that look like noney and eat 
like wood. We have our panics, and thousand 
liquidations, and a hundred millions of railway 
stock unproductive, and Bankruptcy Court rev- 
elations. The crop of knaves and half knaves 
is by no means extinct. There is a dark side 
to a good many things besides the moon; and 
has not the sun its spots, not to speak of 
eclipses that happened pretty widely throughout 
the universe. 

Be you, young man, a contrast to all this. 
Character that is only a mask is beneath you, 
and mere conventional goodness is a lie of the 
devil. Determine, from the first, to be trans- 
parent and truthful to God and your fellows, 
let Mephistopheles say what he likes. It is 
better, after all, to have the universe on your 
side than against you. Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost ; and so do falsities, if not 
outwardly, yet in your soul. I pray you don^t 
offer a prophet's chamber in your conscience to 
Satan. Life is sacred; keep it so. We are 
bom for a purpose, and can serve it only as we 
serve God. Humanity is a whole, not a mere 
mob of generations, and has a destiny in which 
every one has a set part. The little moment of 
our oeing is great enough to live well in, and 
leave true work behind it. Play the man, not 
the trickster. Evelyn saw men at Leghorn 
staking their liberty for life in mad gambling, 
and, having lost, presently led off into slavery. 
He who has to do with a lie, stakes his soul, 
and loses in any case. Character, pure and no- 
ble, chimes in with fhe eternal harmonies; but 
falsehood is a hideous clangor, now and for- 
ever. What any life, however humble, can do 
is a secret with God; it may widen its influence 
through ages, or it may leave a trace seen only 
^v Him. But if valiantly, earnestly, nobly 
hj the light of God's truth and laws, it is 
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holy forever. The City of God slowly rises 
through the ages, and every true life is a living 
stone in some of its palaces. You were made 
for God, young man, from eternity, and no lie 
is of Him, be it in trade or profession, in act or 
in word. Insincerities are marks on the devil's 
tally, and so are all hypocrisies and shams. 
Let your character be real, the shining warp and 
woof of each day working out the part God has 
set you in the great loom of Time. 



COMPANIONS. 

There is no influence more powerful in 
youth, and sometimes quite through life, than 
friendship ; none more delightful or blessed 
where it reaches an approach to its best. **It 
is the alloy of our sorrows,^' says Jeremy Taylor, 
in his poetical way, **the ease of our passions, 
the discharge of our oppressions, the sanctuary 
to our calamities, the counsellor of our doubts, 
the clarity of our minds, the emission of our 
thoughts, the exercise and improvement of 
what we meditate/'* The poets, ancient and 
modern, return perpetually to its praises, and 
one of Cicero's most delightful essays bears its 
name. 

It is so beautiful, indeed, where pure and 
noble, that the world has cherished the record 
of its most famous examples, both true and 
fabled. Athenodorus, who, after dividing his 
estate with his brother Xenon, divided it again 
when Xenon had spent his own share — LucuUus, 
who would not accept the Consulship till his 
younger brother had enjoyed it for a year — 
Pollux, who divided his immortality with Cas- 
tor — Damon and Pythias, the philosophers, of 
whom Pythias was so willing to aie for his friend 
— are sweet echoes of human love, sent down 
from generation to generation, out of Pagan 
antiquity, f Scripture adds its own list, in the 
story of Jonathan and David — the heir to a 
throne fondly loving and helping him by whom 
he knew he was to be supplanted — of Aquila 
and Priscilla, who would have laid down tneir 

*The Measure and Offices of Friendship. 

t See Jeremy Taylor's list of Worthies. The le(^nd 
' naoioii and Pythias variesy but the old form of it iA 
lawn. 

u 
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necks for St. Paul, and of St. Panl himself and 
young Timothy. In our own history, many 
divine instances shine like stars out of the blue. 
We have the deathless story of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, whose books are twin fruits on a single 
stem — and Cowley and his friend Harvey, Milton 
and young Lycidas, Gray and West, and the 
Eichardsons, father and son, have memories of 
mingled fragrance. " We make one man," says 
the elder Richardson of his son, **and such a 
compound man may probably produce what no 
single man can." Akenside, wnen in danger of 
dying from want, had £300 a year allowed him 
by Mr. Dvson ; Southey lived for years on the 
bounty of his friend Wynne ; Coleridge found a 
calm harbor in his last years in Mr. Gillman's, 
as Dr. Watts had for half a lifetime in Sir 
Thomas Abn^y^s; and Henry Hallam lives a 
purer than earthly life in Tennyson's *^In Me- 
moriam," as Edward Irving does in the Threnody 
of Thomas Carlyle. Bright flowers of love, all 
of them, along the dusty highways of the world 
— ^wet, like Gideon's fleece, with the dews of 
Heaven, in the dryness around! 

Looking back from middle or later years, we 
very seldom think of ourselves as single figures 
in the retrospect. Opening life and friendship 
are twin thoughts, for we seldom make close 
friends after it has passed. Long-ago has always 
a companion in the landscape, and Keminiscence 
is never brighter than when it wanders over the 
scenes in which he bore a part. It is strange 
how brightly the hillsides and meadows, or 
winding brooks, where we roamed together, 
shine out through the haze of gathering years. 
Mutual confidence, long communings, common 
thoughts and interests, make life, on the calm 
waters of these early memories, float double, 
like Wordsworth's swan and shadow. Those 
distant sunlit glades of Recollection ! We enjoy 
Friendship while we have it, as we do bright 
skies or the south wind, without thinking of the 
source of so much pleasure, but as we look back 
on it from farther and farther teixiO^^^/\\.Ss^\^^ 
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looking at sunny hill-tops through intervening 
shadows. 

Nothing tells on us more than our choice of 
companions. Fletcher of Saltoun used to say 
he could mould the will of a nation if he could 
give it its songs : any one could mould the life 
of a young man, if he could prescribe his com- 
panions. Youth is clay for whatever potter 
may put it on his wheel : sensitive paper for any 
artist to put what picture on he pleases. Yet, 
hardly, for though it have no character de- 
veloped as yet, it has tendencies, good and bad, 
in the germ, of which the one set may grow or 
the other, like a tree of many grafts, of which 
the same skies that open some, shrivel others. 
I think it certain that none are all bad, what- 
ever they may become, nor any all good. Young 
saint, old devil, says the proverb, though much 
too harshly. Yet, Nero and Caligula were both 
full of promise in boyhood. It was their com- 
panions, their position, possibly a taint of mad- 
ness, and certainly a strong dash of Satan in the 
blood, that gave them the names they have. It 
is a story older than Kehoboam, who paid for it 
like them, though he seems to have outlived it. 
No doubt some have affinities more hopeful than 
others ; for morals, I fear, like scrofula or good 
health, have a deal to do with one's parents ; 
and yet, after all, Christ made no exceptions 
when he spoke of little children and the king- 
dom of Heaven. I apprehend it is only moral 
allotropism in any case : different results from 
like materials by different treatment. There 
are, at least, no flowers quite black ; let us come 
back to that : though some take one shade, 
some another, out of the sunlight ; some are 
dropped with blood, and others blow into lilies. 
Nobody was ever at his worst all at once, says 
the Latin proverb. The rock-pine, hard and 
straight on the hill-side, is spongy and worthless 
in a wet bottom. Nothing grows below the 
yew. The channel makes the river ; broken to 
endle^B rapids, it may be, like Jordan — ^the De- 
r— And falling into a Dead Sea, or flowing 
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through, green meadows and past rich cities. 
No one is born without the capacity for good. 
The wayside in the sower^s field may have been 
as good soil as any, till trampled hard and 
barren. Hopefulness may turn to mockery, if 
without any help, as wheat runs to worthless 
grass if only left to itself. A younff man needs 
no prompting to forget himself, the leaven of 
evil is in him, and, if not counteracted, will 
work if he were alone in a wilderness ; for soli- 
tude, with the devil inside us, is as bad as a 
crowded city. To have our passions master us 
is worse than to be sewn up in the Roman par- 
ricide^s bag, with a dog, an ape, and a serpent. 
But, as things go, nothing tells oftener for or 
against any one, than the associations he makes 
in the common course of his youth. It is a 
standing explanation of a young man^s ruin that 
he got among bad companions. We take the 
color of the society we keep, as the tree frogs of 
Ceylon do that of the leaf on which they lights 
or as Alpine birds change with winter or sum- 
mer. The east wind strips the spring blossoms ; 
the warm south opens them into clouds of pink. 
Ask Shame and Guilt, and they will tell you 
they were made what they are by Example and 
Intercourse : and on the other hand, Honor and 
Usefulness commonly hasten to own that they 
owe everything, humanly speaking, to some one 
they have copied. 

What companions to choose, what to avoid, 
and how to judge of either is thus ot the first 
importance. As helps I submit the following 
hints. 

1. Never form sudden friendships, nor break 
off tried ones lightly. 

It was a saying of Augustus, that he neither 
began, nor broke off his friendships rashly.* 
Plutarch advises us to try proposed friends as 
we do coin, before acceptance. Shakespeare is 
full of like warnings: 

* Amare neo cite desisto, neo temere incv;^!^ 
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" The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, imfledged comrade." * 

Youth is unsuspicious because inexperienced, 
and is often as foolish with friendships as a 
child, who makes no difference between a knife 
and his mother's finger. It thinks it knows 
more than its seniors, and takes offence at their 
warnings. Any fair outside is enough, or any 
common pursuit, or hobby. A young man is 
extravagant and unsettled, with one passion to- 
day and another to-morrow, and gives his con- 
fidence presently to whoever can help or sympa- 
thize with his passing fancy. He is hardly a 
man as yet, in some ways, and f eeMn^ like a boy, 
acts like one. The world is new to him, and he 
gives his faith to any one who, he thinks, knows 
it. Indeed, the boy hangs long about us, for 
good in some ways, for evil in others. It makes 
strange heroes, and has extraordinary standards 
of manliness. Where sense sees onlv ground for 
aversion, simplicity, looking through the colored 
air of exaggeration, sees endless attraction. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so sad, to think 
of the alliances youth strikes up. Antecedents 
are nothing; acquaintance beforehand is super- 
fluous; love at first sight, and unbounded confi- 
dence, in a casual meeting, are its creed. As a 
child puts everything in its mouth, a young 
man takes every one to his heart. Foolish, 
unpractical, fond of excitement, generous, im- 
practicable, except in its own humors, youth is 
a universal philanthropist. To touch another 
by one point of similarity in taste or pursuit is 
to run into one with him. Its love is olind and 
knows nothing of half-heartedness. Early life 
must imitate, for it has all to learn, but it gives 
itself up to its tutors. It sees virtues where 
others see only vices or nothing; it believes in 
very commonplace heroes, and goes far to wor- 
ship them. Stubborn, when crossed, it is led 
like a child where its fancy inclines. Like silly 

* Hamlet, Act L, Scene 8, 
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fish, it is caught by mock flies, and they often 
very poor counterfeits. Let it but tliink well of 
any one and it sees only what it wants to see in 
him, and becomes his mere double. 

Be slow to make friendships. They are too 
sacred and serious to be lightly formed. Re- 
member that, as Coleridge says, ^^ Experience, 
like the stern-lights of a ship, shows only the 
way that has been gone over.'^ Beware of your 
soft ductility. A companion means a copy, 
consciously or unconsciously, for you would not 
go with one you did not admire for something. 
Let acquaintance be one thing; intimacy an- 
other: the one for a circle; the other for single 
bosoms. Be pleasant without being confidential, 
and you may learn from most, and do not follow 
to evil because you wish hints in things harmless. 

The different classes, unfit or fit for friends, 
might be variously put. The Fast Young Man 
stands at the head, but to describe him is to 
speak of a class with many varieties. He varies 
in every age, but is as old as Cain. St. Peter 
gives a glimpse of him, in his day, as a profli- 
gate wanton, a slave to his passions, spending 
his nights in wine debauches and vice, and fill- 
ing the streets with his roistering noises.* 
Alcibiades was a noted instance, if all be true 
that is said of him, as to the mutilation of the 
busts of Mercury and his profanation of the 
mysteries; for defacing the gods, and mocking 
the secret rites of religion is precisely what the 
whole race would think sport, in any age. Cat- 
iline and Clodius were samples worthy of brack- 
eting along with him. It was such a joke for 
Clodius to get into Caesar's house, to a woman's 
sacrifice, in girl's clothes, to make love to Pcm- 
peia, Caesar's wife! Shakespeare has a whole 
gallery of life pictures of the genus; — degrading 
themselves; breaking their father's heart; wast- 
ing his substance; staining his name; consorting 
with any who could amuse them, however 
coarsely; playing with the laws, and with the 
public peace ; lowering themselves every way; 

* 1 Pet. W. ^, 
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and thinking a carouse the greatest enjoyment. 
Hal was one, till he reformed. The Mohocks 
were the fast young men of Addison's day, 
importing into London midnight roughness and 
terror, like that of the savages whose name they 
bore. Sandwich and Wilkes, with their order 
of ^^New Franciscans, '^ and their motto over 
Medenham Abbey, "Do as you like" — finding 
their sport in turning the most sacred rites of 
religion into profane and obscene burlesque — 
and Charles Fox, the brilliant and dissolute 
spendthrift, gamester, and libertine, might 
stand for those of the last third of last century. 
For later times you can pick what illustrations 
you please; they are never wanting; unhappily, 
not even to-day. 

How the fast young man gets his name is a 
question. I apprehend it hints at his spending 
whatever he has in purse, conscience, or health, 
with equal folly and recklessness. It depends 
somewhat on his position how he may show him- 
self, for every rant, to the lowesi;, can boast of 
him. You nnd him as readily in the shop, the 
warehouse, the office, the chambers, the universi- 
ties, or the schools, as in Mayfair or Blackwall. 
In every rank he lives for amusement alone, but 
it is always such as other men shun. As a rule, he 
drinks, or will soon do so, to be like his compan- 
ions. He very commonly bets, honorably or the 
reverse, as his pocket is still whole, or runs low. 
If he has the money, he very probably gambles, 
And, if he has none, he will rather stand and see 
others do so than lose the excitement. He is 
nearly always idle or lazy, though there are 
strange exceptions in this, as with Byron, who 
was as industrious as he was loose. But, for the 
most part, his nights leave no energy for his days. 
His reading is greatly restricted to play-bills, 
sporting-lists, and highly spiced novels, or the 
issues of Holywell Street; his haunts are the 
streets, taverns, singing-saloons, and casinos. 
His thouffhts by day are what exploits he can 
iaeior the niffht. His money is lavished 
folly, but he owes for everything 
or aolid or useful he hates, and as 
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to religion, he has left that hull down from the 
first. Innocence is simply fair game to him for 
banter or ruin. He mocks at a novice who will 
not drink, or keeps his purity, or cares for his 
Sundays. As I said, he is fast in spending all 
that he has, health, morals, money, character; 
fast in deadly precocity in everything vile. 

Yet it would be a mistake to say tnat he was 
wholly bad. If he were so there would be less 
danger. lS"o one is without some good touches; 
even villains have their redeeming points, and 
young fools have more, for fastness is often want 
of thought as much as anything. Tom Jones was 
at bottom a far better fellow than Blifil, though 
he was as fast as his half-brother was staid. It 
does not do to condemn men wholesale; you may 
condemn their ways, if bad, as you like. But 
loose morals are all the more dangerous when 
joined with good-heartedness. It is no reason 
lor excusing fastness that it may be joined with 
good qualities. Even Nero had flowers thrown 
on his grave, and Lady Macbeth could not mur- 
der Duncan, he was so like her father. Dante 
fives Brunette virtues in the seventh circle of 
[ell. Amiability in a young man, or other 
attractions, leads to companionship in spite of 
his vices, for no one intends to copy him in 
them, at the first. A fine voice, lively spirits, 
that he can tell a good story, or has a touch of 
Yorick about him; or perhaps his good nature 
leads to acquaintance, and tnen all the rest fol- 
lows. The Devil takes care to cover his pits 
with flowers. Simjjlicity, caught by such showv 
charms, or good traits, flies round the candle till 
it lies at the bottom, or breaks away with 
scorched wings. It thought of the light, but it 
finds the fiame. Without an idea of harm, it 
goes where so much is innocent, only to find 
that it has got into bad ways, before it well 
knows it. The only safety is to have nothing to 
do with such risks. If you don^t want to hear 
the bell, don^t touch the rope. You may pro- 

Sose only to go in a little way, where there is no 
anger, but the water flielves su^ddetiX^, "wc^^ 
plunges you as deep as t\ie otTast^, ^"Vl^tl ^^"^ 
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least think. If you once join a circle it needs 
more moral courage than many have to break 
away from it, for it is hard to stand ridicule and 
the petty persecution of names. 

2. The vampire companion is another enemy to 
be avoided. The race is as old as sin. Shake- 
speare, who knew so much of us all, has drawn 
him at full length: 

" Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery: 
Words are easv, like tne wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 
But if store of crowns be scant 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will nim call; 
If he be addict to vice. 
Quickly him they will entice. 
But, if fortune once do frown, 
Then, farewell his great renown; 
They that fawned on him before, 
Use his company no more." 

There are plenty of trencher friends, plenty of 
the sucker order, who stick to you while you 
have wherewithal, but let you go when you are 
drained. True vampires, they fan you with 
their devil's wings while they take your blood. 
Leeches fasten on the living, but drop off from 
the dead. Timon of Athens has had many heirs 
to his experience. Let me give you a story 
from real life, for which I can vouch. A gentle- 
man, lately dead, had spent a fortune on too 
lavish hospitality, till he sank at last to destitu- 
tion, and was thankful for a piece of bread or 
any dole or gift. He had called on one, then 
rich, whom he had often feasted in his better 
days, telling his circumstances, and seeking any- 
thing he could beg, especially any cast-oflE cloth- 
ing; and the day and hour had been fixed for 
him to come again and get what could be looked 
out for him. It happened that a second person, 
one of the same circle, had come on business to 
«fc the time when the unfortunate 
mA wa0 sitting with the master 
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when a knock came to the door, and a servant 

announced Mr. , who called by appointment. 

A faded and worn man, in wretched figure, 
bowed himself into the room, and after many 
apologies for unintended intrusion, hoped that 
he would not be allowed to disturb the conversa- 
tion; he would be glad to wait till they were at 
leisure. But he had counted on a politeness he 
was not to receive. ^^ I can^t be disturbed at 
present, I am too busy; and, besides, I must say 
1 don't wish to be troubled about such things; 
you have yourself to blame for the whole. I 
really wish you would not come in this way " — 
with «, ring for the servant to conduct him out — 
was the only answer. The shadow of course re- 
tired. "Did I not know that face?^^ asked the 
first visitor. " Is it not Mr. So and So, where 
you and I used to dine so splendidly? He kept 
a magnificent table. ^^ " Yes,^^ said the master 
of the house, ^'it is he, the fool. He spent all he 
had on grand feeds, and now he has to come to 
ask me for some old clothes. I can't be troub- 
led with him. I always knew it would come to 
this.^^ " But he said you had wished him to 
come?^' " Oh, yes; but it^s no use encouraging 
men of that stamp. ^^ The visitor had been too 
like the victim in thoughtless free-handedness, 
and the story struck him. He had till then 
spent as he gained, in much the same way. 
Taking a sovereign from his pocket, he laid it 
on the table, looked at it, and addressed it: 

'^ Sovereign, thou^rt the best friend C R 

has. ril take better care of thee hereafter than 
I have done in the past.'^ And from that day 
he began to save, dropped his summer friends, 
and without ceasing to be generous, ceased to 
think that to like his dinners meant io care for 
himself. Had Shakespeare some such case in his 
thoughts when he wrote in "Timon^^: 

" Alas, good lord, a noble gentleman ^tis, if 
he would not keep so good a house. Many a 
time and often I have dined with him, and told 
him on^t ; and come again to supper to him, on 
purpose to. have him spend less, and ^^t W^ 
would embrace no counsel, tak^ no ^^xm\^%^s^ 
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my coming. Every man has his faulty and hon- 
esty (free-handedness) is his; I have told him 
on^t, but I could never get him from it/^ * 

Young men are often victimized by mean 
hearts who only care to use them, and then fling 
them away like a squeezed orange. They throw 
themselves in their wajr, pretend great interest 
in them ; turn upmoming and night, and flat- 
ter and follow, wagg, in ^^ Pendennis/^ is their 
representative. Beware of them. It may be 
money they seek, or some service, or to make 
you a tool. " I sought your ac(juaintance,'^ said 
one of the class to me once, m my boyhood, 
*^ to get you to prepare my birds for me, for I 
heard you had taken lessons, and I thought I 
could save the cost of going to the stuffer^s by 
knowing you.^^ He was fool as well as sordi^J, 
you will say ; and so he was, to my great advan- 
tage. But it is not always the net is thus 
openly shown. It was one of the thousand 
illustrations of Old Eichard^s story of the axe 
grinding. You will be everything while you 
are turning the grindstone, but when the edge 
is finished, your only thanks is to have your sim- 
plicity laugned at, if you be not threatened to 
have it told how you wasted your time. 

Some make acquaintanceships, which you may 
think friendships, simply because it suits them 
to fill up the hour with you. They want some 
one to speak to, and pass their time. While 
you think them so hearty they are simply indif- 
ferent, and. note your weaknesses to turn them 
to jokes at you elsewhere. So long as it is their 
humor they will be hand and glove with you, 
but if anytning happen that makes them think 
you may ask their nelp, or if they see you un- 
fortunate, you are dropped in a moment. A 
mean man cannot make friends : his only care 
is for himself. Honor is not in his vocabulary, 
and affection means self-preservation and bene- 
fit. Your bloodless people can never be trusted. 
You may fetch and carry for them if you like, 
or give them what you like, their only thought 

* Act XXL, Soene 1. 
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is how to serve or amuse themselves by yoiu 
Try their friendship by any strain, however 
slight, it is a rope of sand. They either have a 
design in letting you come about them, or they 
think they may find one €ome day. Their 
hearts, as Cowper says, are only muscles to keep 
up circulation. Time and constant intercourse 
make no difference ; they are no closer at the 
end than at the beginning. 

One word more on this. If you find anyone 
making you his fag, he is not ybur friend. 

3. Lord Bacon says : "There is little friend- 
ship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to be magnified. That 
that is, is between superior and inferior, whose 
fortunes may comprehend the one the other. ^^* 
There can, of course, be none among those in 
everv point equal, or who think themselves so, 
for friendship must ever rest on supposed bene- 
fit to be gained, only, of a noble and worthy 
kind. Some considerations of mind, person, or 
character, must attract and be the occasion of 
the liking that follows, and love always looks on 
another as better than itself in that for which 
it loves. But I question if even so great an 
authority be right in thinking that they only 
whose fortunes are so unequal that that of the 
one includes or embraces that of the other, can 
have true friendship. Dependence is only com- 
patible with friendship when it is balanced by 
some equivalent. If felt as such, it changes 
friendship to gratitude, not free from constraint. 
Some can do favors as if they received them : in 
that case, self-respect still fancies equality, but 
a follower and client can hardly rise to a friend. 
Experience and history, I apprehend, hardly 
justify looking to contrast of circumstances as 
most favorable to the closest attachments. As 
I think, companions either too high above, or 
too much beneath you, are undesirable. Some 
may be really too high for }iour good, except in 
some special cases, others think themselves so. 



♦ Bacon's Essays : Of FoWot^w^ «.xv.^^t\ftTL^^, 
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Avoid both.f Too much money in a friend, 
unless he be one in many, is apt to tempt you 
to keep on a footing with him. Nothing leads 
young men oftener wrong, than unwillingness 
to seem poor. They get into expenses they can- 
not stand ; get in debt, and then, no one knows 
what may follow. As Byron says in his strong, 
sensible way : '^ Poverty means slavery, all the 
world over,'^ unless, indeed, one be a Diogenes, 
to tell Alexander to keep out of the sunshine, 
as the only favor we ask of him, or, like John- 
son, with independence that can throw given 
shoes out at the window, and wear old ones. 
A companion with more to spend than yourself^ 
is likely either to make you feel your inieriority, 
or you will feel it of yourself, before long, and 
lose your manliness, xou sink into a familiar, 
at the bidding of a patron, and too often come 
to think your degradation «an honor. Whoever 
thinks himself entitled to patronize you is not 
fit for a friend. Never take up with one who 
makes you feel that he thinks himself conde- 
scending in owning you. Self-respect demands 
that distinctions of outward position be kept 
back, and, if there be any affection, they will 
instinctively be so. Among young men, isdeed, 
there is less fear of such heartlessness, for as 
all boys are true democrats, a touch of nature 
still beautifies youth, and makes circumstances 
of less moment. College friends, often of very 
different rank, are not seldom none the less 
true. Their ingenuousness still looks at per- 
sons, not accidents. Only do not affect society 
above you and strain yourself towards it. Noble 
natures are the same in any rank, and good 
birth or wealth have often as little pride as their 
opposites. Diogenes and Plato, opposite in 
position, were no less contrasted in spirit : the 

t Amicitia pares aut accipit, aut facit : ubi insequal- 
itas ost, et alterius eiilnentia, alterius subjectio, ibi 
«*'»i tarn amicitia, quam adulatio est. — Jerome in Mich. 
"1*- 4 617, ed. Migne. 

A««:Y^er finds or makes equals; where 
^he one up, the other under, there 
fl»ltery.^> 
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Cynic trod on the fine floor of his richer brother, 
as he was told by him, with more pride, than 
he did, himself, to whom it belonged. When it 
is sincere, meet friendship half way, if he who 
offers it be deserving ; true-hearted care for you 
is too rare not to be cherished wherever you find 

it. _ 

Affectation of superiority does not commonly 
trouble with friendships, for your very fine youth 
does not easily mix with the crowd. His dig- 
nity keeps him aloof, though like other spectral 
illusions it be invisible save to himself. He 
speaks little, except in circles worthy of the 
honor; bears himself uneasily elsewhere; is 
given to criticism, and is largely disliked. His 
assumptions go down with some; let them not 
do so with you. 

Intellectual superiority, or superiority in 
knowledge, is a different thing from mere social 
difference. If there be sense and modesty with 
either, the more you have them in a companion 
the better. Intellectual wealth has a right to 
acknowledgment, and to render it this only hon 
ors you. A friend from whom you can learn 
nothing wants a main inducement to intimacy. 
He may make up for the defect by other endow- 
ments or graces, but bright parts or wide knowl- 
edge in a companion are equal pleasure and prof- 
it. Let him know as much as he may, if he 
be simple and manly, his superiority will be an 
advantage, stimulating you to exertion to lessen 
the distance between you, and costing no loss of 
right self-respect. The more a man knows, the 
more humble he is likely to be, and the less he 
will thrust his acquirements offensively forward; 
for real, conscious knowledge, like the violet, 
hides beneath its own leaves, and lets its pres- 
ence reveal itself only by the evidence it cannot 
conceal. 

A companion too much below you is a mis- 
take. To have a Tony Lumpkin for intimate 
is no great honor. Not that you should shun 
worth because it is poor, but lowness. Tony 
had a good fortune, for his mother «a»^^> ** ^^ 
thought he did not wantmuc\i\e«tm'!a.%\»^«^^^^ 
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fifteen hundred a year/' That he concurred 
with her was shown in his comrades at the 
"Three Pigeons/^— Dick Muggins, the ex- 
ciseman; Jack Slang, the horse doctor; little 
Aminadab, that ground the music-box; and 
Tom Twist, that spun the pewter platter. * 
Never let yourself down: have no companions 
rather than bad ones. A poor scholar is as 
much a gentleman, if his mmd be on a level 
with his calling, as if he had an estate; but the 
owner of a county, with the mind of a chuJBE or 
churl, is beneath you. What a man^s father 
was is indifferent, if he were honest, and have 
transmitted no shame to his children. There is a 
peerage of poverty as much as of title — a peerage 
both intellectual and moral. Want of money is 
no disgrace, else we have to lament His to whom 
we all look; the trouble is when the man is poor 
as well as his purse, f Refinement of mind, 
thirst for knowledge, sensibility, and high prin- 
ciple, are the grandest court robes. I know no 
finer type of young manhood than he, who, 
fired by a divine impulse, has consecrated him- 
self to knowledge, and through many struggles, 
is true to his vow. The republic of letters and 
that of worth know no titles but their own. 
The gentleman is not an affair of clothes or purse. 
Descent, hereditary culture, the infiuence of 
conscious power that comes with gentle birth, 
are gifts of God; but there are other gifts 
with which they can make alliance, where all 
these are wanting. But be sure you are not sen- 
timental merely, and that you do not see quali- 
ties that do not exist, for companionship never 
levels up, where the inequality is essential, but 
always levels down. 

4. Any sign of want of principle should make 
you draw back at once from intimacy or even 
acquaintance. Never think any instance too 
trifling. A chink lets in light enough to show 
what full day would do. A trifle is often the 
^^■■■^"■— ^"^— ^"■'""^"~"^"~^^"^-"^~^"~^"~~~~~-~^~"^"~^"^^^ .^^»— »™^..— ^^.^^.^ 

■qaitii'ft " She Stoops to Conquer." 

y habet. sed quiplus cupit, pauper 
>< ^'^It is not he who has Uttle, 
^ i^ Ift a poor mask.' ' 
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only test you can have, and shows rottenness as 
much as a speck of mould on ripe fruit. Eely 
on it, the wind may be judged by a feather. 
Dishonor of any kind; a thought of dishonesty; 
any coquetting with a lie, if even with equivo 
cation only; undutifulness in any relationships; 
wrong done, or even proposed, to employers; 
want of heart or conscience in- any indication, 
however slight, are vanes that show the currents 
of the soul. 

Cowper was right : 

" I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though gi-aced with polished manners and fine sense, 
(Yet wanting sensibility) — the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

To give pain for amusement, whether by a word 
or an act, argues moral defect ; want of thought 
may by chance wound, but the regret that fol- 
lows discovery atones for the error. Want of 
heart plays with feelings, and laughs at the pain 
it cannot comprehend. You might as well sow 
wheat on the soil over an Arctic ice-heap as 
friendship on such a nature. 

6. Make no friend of one who does not meet 
your confidence half way. There is no friend- 
ship without mutual trust. Not that any one 
is to have all your thoughts, for frankness, even 
with a friend, has right limits. But there are 
some who only listen, and while you reveal your- 
self, keep permanently in the shade* them- 
selves ; who worm out your secrets, but keep all 
their own ; who learn everything about you, but 
of whom you never know anything ; who deal 
in generalities on their side ; don^t care enough 
for you, or don^t trust you enough, to be unre- 
served ; perhaps have reasons for silence, not to 

*Humanitas vetat superbum esse ad versus socios; 
vetat avarum, verbis, rebus, affectibus; comem se 
facilemque omnibus prsestat; nullum alienum malum 
putat; bonum autem suum ideo maxime, quod alicui 
bono f uturum est, amat.— Seneca, Epist. Ixxxviii. 

" True culture forbids pride among companions, for- 
bids being niggard in words, or acte, or heart; holds 
itself free and ready to all; is indifferent to no o\!l<&'^ 
troubles, but finds its own good t\ier^TEkO«X»NAiwc» ^^ 
can advantage another.'* 
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their credit ; or if apparently open, show only 
how they can at once speak and say nothing. 
If you find yourself spending your time on a 
mystery, change him for one wno respects you 
enough to drop masks and reticence, and give 
you tne sight of his inner self. Crafty men are 
unfit for friends ; you are a mere pawn on their 
board. Some never rest till they look into your 
very soul, if they can, from a mere cold cunios- 
ity, or to gossip behind backs about you. Don^t 
hang your heart upon your sleeve for such daws 
to peck at. Simplicity and cunning are no fair 
match. The cool, bloodless questioner, who 
puts you in the box hour by hour, is not worth 
your acquaintance, and may hurt you if you 
don^t leave him. It may be pleasant enough to 
look out from a dark cnamber into the light, 
but the opposite is very much the reverse. 

6. Have nothing to do with one who jests at 
what you or others think sacred. To have no 
reverence is to want the higher manhood. A 
light mocker is a mere fribble in soul. EeUgion 
and religious men, serious and earnest, are far 
above any laughter. With the pale kingdoms 
so near, and the throne of God shining through 
the vast heavens, joking is quite out of place on 
such things. Life is entirely too solemn not to 
be grave. The centre of infinite mysteries, 
stretching away through the light by aay, and 
shining down m star splendors by night, it is 
only manliness that we be thoughtful. With 
your ftwful isolation of consciousness, — ^borne 
on, as you feel yourself, by unseen forces, like 
wrack on the sea, or the sailing clouds — darkness 
your starting, darkness your goal — Day stoop- 
ing to the west even now, and drawing brown 
night over all things — ^nothing becomes you so 
much as to fear God. All worship is sacred ; 
for though there is a right both in obj'ect and 
mode, error seeking the light in its poor igno» 
rant ways, is high as the heavens above indiffer- 
ence. A sneer is of the pit, and idiot laughter 
is infinitely beneath the poorest psalm singing. 
Some young men, escaped from the constraints 
of boyhood, think to show manhood by a wild 
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revolt from all they were wont to reverence. 
The Sabbath is turned to a holiday ; public wor- 
ship forsaken : all that religion attempts^ to 
better mankind^ met with a scoff ; its ministers 
slandered ; and its people set down as weaklings. 
Not that they would have themselves thou^t 
irreligious in all cases ; they rather ignore the 
whole subject, as Louis XV. did death, which 
was not to be named in his presence* Avoid th^ 
whole class. Ungodliness is infectious \ it id 
natural to us all, and needs only encouragement 
to grow rank. Eespect for religion is the only 
fence that keeps evil from breaking down all 
that is good in us. It is an edge and border to 
our lives, without which they fray out and un- 
ravel. To fling off its restraints goes far to break 
down all others. To mock or flout shows a 
coarseness and want of sensibility, on which no 
sanctions, however sacred, have any hold. 

7. To make a companion of one who rejects 
Christianity, or wavers between it and the re- 
ligious schemes of the day, is most unwise, how- 
ever blameless the morals. Doubt and disbelief 
once sprung are well-nigh ineradicable. Par 
better strengthen your trust than put it in peril. 
Eespect sincerity, but remember that there is 
much more for revelation than against it. Some 
men of deep earnestness slide into a mere nat- 
ural or philosophic religion from the turn of 
their studies, or from the tone of their Uni- 
versities, or the influence of some thinker or 
author. The poetical temperament affects 
others, perhaps with a dash of these outside in- 
fluences as well ; the half-truths, or exaggera- 
tions, or extravagancies of orthodoxy, here and 
there, add their impulse, and, it may be, the 
idea of making one^s own religion has a share. 
The end is, a vagueness which, like that of 
Alexander Severus, puts Apollonius and Or- 
pheus alongside Jesus Christ, and reverences a 
gallery of heroes, of whom the Eedeem^^" '" '^'"^ 
A blind confusion pays equal hono 
Pythagoras, Plotinus, Mahomet, o\r 
Gotama Buddha, and puts tt^e 7i«i 
Vedas, the Koran, and tlie "B\\i\ft 
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footing. It is very easy to be caught by the 
novelty and the apparent breadth of such teach- 
ing : set off, per.haps, by the charms in which 
genius presents it. You had better keep out of 
its way. Mist may look well in the sun, but it 
is cold and dreary when over you. These eclectic 
religions are but a patchwork from faded ward- 
robes ; fashions old in their birthplace, vamped up 
for a new market. Some men, as Napoleon said 
of Duroc, will believe anything, provided it be not 
in the Bible. They take to Spiritualism, per- 
haps, or to table rappings, or to Emerson, but 
the Scriptures are only old Jew stars, burned 
out. Some praise the morality of the Bible, 
allow its literary merit in parts, but go no 
further. They may be men of high education, 
or of little ; may speak with the authority, in 
its sphere, of scientific attainments, or from the 
inspiration of leading articles ; in any case, re- 
ligion is one of their open questions in which 
as much is uncertain as in any other. Before 
making alliance with such opinions, or yielding 
yourseU to their influence, be sure that you have 
done yourself justice by being prepared. To 
undertake the defence of religion you need to 
have the sling and the pebbles, and to know how 
to use them. To be grounded in knowledge and 
principles is the condition of service or safety. 
Never make a friend of one who destroys your 
faith ; keep aloof : do not even defend it rasnly ; 
study it first, till you feel its value and know its 
evidence. I am far from urging a weak fear, 
but it is rashness, not sense, to have your minds 
prejudiced before you let Revelation speak for 
itself. Truth shines by its own light, and needs 
only to discover itself to the ingenuous heart to 
be owned ; and this it does in the Scriptures. 
The force of the internal evidence which the 
Bible offers to all who make it their study, is 
alone sufficient to turn off any number of cavils, 
and withstand any attacks. 

8. The Model Companion is one whose char- 
acter^ formed by religion, shows equal reverence, 

Christian faith, amiability, and intelligence. 

V^ndeniahle principle is not enougVi', ottiet ojji^Si.- 
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ities may make friendship impossible. Faults 
of temper or culture may leave respect, but pre- 
vent love. To be a Christian does not imply 
being a perfect one. Imprudence, dulness, 
irritability, vanity, or other blemishes, may be 
found even in those whom we cannot deny to be 
good at bottom. They may be unspeakably 
better than they were, and still not be very 
attractive. Old nabits or defects may still show 
themselves. Cranberries taste sour after any 
sweetening. 

But religion must be the foundation. To fear 
God is at the root of all true nobility of mind or 
practice. To be generous, amusing, quick, 
intelligent, weigh little, if the niche in the 
heart, for God, be empty. It is almost worse, 
indeed, when religiousness is a-wanting amidst 
much that is pleasant and kindly. It glosses 
over the fatal defect, and may make it be 
thought of no moment. Amiability and pure 
morals are, of course, so much religion them- 
selves, but without frank loyalty to God in addi- 
tion, they are only the virtues of heathenism, 
not of Christianity. Vague reverence, and nat- 
ural worship, show a susceptibility for a more 
definite faith and homage, but are imperfect if 
either be wanting. It is not enough to be 
Scipio, or Marcus Aurelius; what is needed is to 
be a Christian. N"or is it enough to appropriate 
Christian morality without acknowledgement, 
and take credit to ourselves for what is due to 
the New Testament. I mean by religion that 
which accepts Jesus Christ as the Saviour, and 
seeks to reproduce His image in daily life, alike 
in spirit and act. 

Anything less must fail to secure a healthy 
influence of mind on mind. With a lower 
standard, nothing prevents mistakes or disarms 
temptatioijs, if expediency, impulse, or pleasure 
plead for them. In such a case there is nothing 
but our own will, in the last resort, to check or 
guide us. Education is arbitrary, public opinion 
varies, and natural conscience, evevi ^VOcl *0^^ 
light borrowed from t\ie B\\Ae, Taa.^ \i^ Ovsvn^^^ 
wnen strong inducementa a5^e>«\* ^^ Tfis 
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become our own law, and our will is a servant 
oftener than a master. It is not the authority 
of parents, or forefathers, that teaches control, 
says St. Jerome, but that of God.* 

To be a good son to the Father in Heaven is 
the only safety in him whom you make your 
companion. There is no limit to the influence 
of mind on mind, in friendship, which, as the 
philosopher says, has but one soul in two bodies; 
and good is more readily tainted by evil than 
evil corrected by good. It was a saying of the 
Middle Ages, ^^ If you go to Eome once you will 
see a bad man; go again, you will make his 
acquaintance; go the third time, you will bring 
him back with you;^^ an anticipation, by some 
centuries, of Pope^s well-known lines, f Poppy 
and mandragora, loathed at first, are soon in- 
different, and, presently, craved; and they say 
that the bird that once looks in the serpent^s 
eyes, forthwith, helplessly flutters towards its 
jaws. Like arctic cold, evil influence, braved 
for a time, by and by numbs us, and brings on 
death behind a veil of delightful dreams. If 
thus with vice, it is still more so with mere 
negations, toned down as they may be by much 
that is good or pleasant. The absence of the 
religious sentiment is soon forgotten or forgiven, 
and we sink to the same level. 

A Christian young man will find no thorough 
enjoyment in the friendship of any one who is 
not himself a Christian. To have the same 
likings and dislikings, the same tastes and turns 
of mind, is at the bottom of heartiness; without 
it, there will be disputes, or suppressions, and 
either cause want of sympathy. Frieuds must 
be twin roses, which hold each other up by 
twining as they grow. Difference on anytning 
which occupies us much, even for the time, is 
fatal to friendships, for many are broken by 
mere passing heats; how fatal, then, must it be 
when the opposition lies in the tenderest depths 
of the soul. To have our most sacred sympa- 



*Ndn parentum aut .majorum auctoritas, sed Dei, 
dooebit jmperium. 
t " Vice 13 a moiuster/' etc. Essay on ^an. 1&^\at. VU 
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thies chilled by indifference or wounded by 
antipathy, makes friendship impossible. Walk- 
ing opposite ways, caring for opposite interests, 
differing in pleasures, regrets, and hopes, you 
may be together, but are never one. Sympathy 
is the golden bond of friendship. Our tastes, 
pursuits, and affections, are the paths of the 
spirit, and he who goes with us must have the 
same. Like the two lutes in a chamber, of 
which to touch a note on the one, as they say, 
makes the other murmur it back, two hearts, to 
be fit for friendship, must have common chords. 
Still, with all, there needs care and wisdom. 
Even to a worthy friend it is not wise to tell 
everything, though, except in what must be 
secret, frankness and confidence are as delight- 
ful as they are profitable. It was good advice 
one gave his son, ^^ Make companions of few, be 
intimate with one, deal justly with all, speak 
evil of none.'' If you find a friend, think none 
the worse of him that he is not a friend to your 
faults as well as yourself. '^ Every one who 
spares you is not your friend, '^ says Augustine, 
"nor every one who smites you your enemy; it 
is better to love with fidelity than to deceive by 
good nature.'^ * Nor must you forget that it is 
necessary to bear and forbear. Slight faults in 
a friend always have their counterpart in our- 
selves. There is no one who has not abate- 
ments. Give and require confidence; friendship 
leaks out of any breach in mutual trust and 
honor. He who betrays you, whether from in- 
tention or weakness, shows a vital defect. To 
speak to a friend must be to speak to a second 
self. A blab or sieve, far less a traitor, is dan- 
gerous. *^ It is the solace of this life,'' says St. 
Ambrose, "to have one to whom you can open 
your heart, and tell your secrets; to win to 
yourself a faithful man, who will rejoice with 
you in sunshine, and weep in showers; it is easy 
and common to say, ^ I am wholly thine,' but to 
find it true is as rare." f 

* Non omnis qui parcit, amicus fe«»\>\ Tkfc^ otcckv^ <a^ 
verberat, inimicus. Melius esV.cuTcvB.^N^TNX.'aJWi ^Si^.^'tft'i 
quam cum leuitate decipexe. — A.\xg. 'a^^sX. "xsma.* ^« 

t Amb. de Offic. Ub. iU, 
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Morning opens with painted clouds^ and so 
does life. Many colorea dreams of the future 
sail, slow moving, along the blue — ^romantic 
enouffh as a contrast to the reality when it comes. 
The far-off hills of our happy valley lie in the 
rosy light, hiding the roughness one day to be 
climbed, and sowing the earth with orient pearl. 
Change the figure; call life a voyage; it comes 
to the same. We sail out of the quiet harbor of 
early years, streamers flying, yards dressed, — 
** Hope in the prow, and Pleasure at the helm;'' 
but before we gain quiet waters again, what 
chances, changes, dangers, failures, anxieties, 
fears! Some, too light, turn over and sink with 
the first wind; some, wrong in the compass, or 
driven by a gale, drift on ruin, and perisn; some 
go down battling bravely in the wild sea ; some 
come back again, gray and weather-stained, but 
sails spread proudly, the light of home on all 
faces, deep laden with the wealth for which they 
have ventured, so much and so far. 

But Success is rightly to be expected, and 
waits our winning in far more cases than it is 
realized. The vessel or the seamanship is as 
often at fault as the weather, or the bad mark- 
ets. There are, of course, clouds of rivals, but 
there always have been so, and some prize, at 
least, is open to most who deserve it. Even 
young Hope sometimes half fears as it looks 
the world m the face, — ^and wonders how it is to 
push its way through the crowd. But, sursum 
cor day lift up your hearts, there's room for every 
brave and wise worker in the constant shiftings, 
openings, and changes of life. Like a flock of 
birds on a bough, it may take time for all to get 
into their places, but it comes in the end. 

^at what i& Success? You may win in one 
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way and lose in another^ and if the loss be the 
greater, the balance, after all, is on the wrong 
side. I take it that the only success worth the 
name is when a man gains a living, or a compe- 
tence, or wealth, without paying too dear for it. 
You may buy gold too dear. If you give health 
for it you make a poor bargain, as John Leyden^ 
amon^ many others, so touchingly tells us; for 
what IS money without the life to enioy it. If 
you sell your faculties for it, and think of noth- 
ing but gaining it, you give pearls for a bauble, 
like a painted Indian; if you give your soul for 
it, your self-respect, your character, your con- 
science, your peace, your hope, or any one of 
them, if you could sell them singly, what will you 
think of the exchange when you come to feel 
what it means? True Success is when a fair 
share of this world does ixot cost either moral, or 
intellectual, or physical health or life. 

One of the worst faults of human nature, in 
every age, is the worship of Success by itself, 
apart from the means used to get it. To be a 
'* Successful man " is enough, no matter what 
has preceded. Always believed, this doctrine 
has of late years been made a fifth gospel ; if 
hardly owned, yet commonly acted on, as the gen- 
eral creed. With the spread of wealth the moral 
sense of the nation has become widely debauched. 
Our old ideas of right and wrong have 
largely changed places. Prom the gambling 
peer to the mechanic it is the same. Sad work 
in some trades is unblushingly defended ; * 
though the name it goes by, — ^^ scamping, " 
condemns it beforehand. Trades ' Union rules 
are not, I fear, always a paraphrase of the Two 
Tables. Joint stock companies have no great 
reputation. With houses, once great, selling a 
worn-out business as sound and good; railway 
capital, to over a hundred millions, yielding 
no dividend; with cooked accounts of directors 
and great contractors; bubble schemes in clouds; 
with hordes of desperate speculators afoot to 
advance their fortunes by any conspiracy or reck- 
less venture — commercial conscience is in a poor 

* §e© the Reports of the; Trades? \3mw:^<^wsw£^.^»sPQk* 
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irsLj. If it were only men of no standing who 
thus turned swindlers, liars, or gamblers, it 
would be less terrible; the better tone of more 
responsible men might counteract the evil, in 
part. But it seems as if all the world were 
playing double or quits. There is universal dis- 
trust, till capital is left in the vault rather than 
be risked in any investment. Names have ceased 
to have weight to a sad extent, and reports and 
prospectuses smell of brimstone, like quarantine 
papers. Our commercial morals seem sinking. 
Our old name for honesty and fair trading is 
largely lost. Eoffues in grain, ramblers in cotton, 
makers and vendors of lies in bales, barrels, and 
what not, hold up their face in the streets, and 
say Amen at church. Gain, instant and heavy, 
never mind conscience or character is the rage 
of the day. Meetings of merchants deplore that 
pride in a name, or in mercantile honor, is often 
too weak to stand the temptation of a throw for 
fortune. Failure, they tell us, no longer brings 
shame and sorrow ; the old scrupulous care to 
avoid it grows rarer and rarer; it is even part of 
a plan with too many, to break down when it 
iJUits, that they may build up a second, or even a 
third corrupt fortune, on the ruins of those who 
have trusted them. A gambler on the fla^s is 
condemned only if he fail; is shunned only till he 
make a fresh nit, and can feast and wine his 
friends as before. " Success " covers all, gilds 
villany, makes it respectable, gives it place and 
honor, and makes honest contempt a libel. But 
Success worth the having is not the mere making 
money; it is the keeping a fair name and clear 
consoipiipe in doing it, and living for something 
better than gain. To lose self-rtspect for it, or 
that of those who still have old-fashioned notions 
of honor and worth, or to slave for money, is to 
put many a thorn in our pillow, and to wear a 
fool's cap and bells for the 4eyil. 

But wnat are the requisites for this higher 
success? Let me give you some hints. 

1. There must be real industry and thrift: 
not that every one wlio is busy is wisely so. 
Many idlers are busy ^?^ough, and nearly aU 
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have disguises to cheat the world and themdelves 
into the thought that they are not what their 
consciences, and the keen eyes of others may 
call them. 

(1.) There is the laboriously idle man, always 
busy with what is nothing when done — your 
grown-up bubble blower; your human squirrel, 
driving nis foolish wheel to find himself still at 
the bottom. Some of the class, with great 
duties, neglect them for laborious play; Nero, 
for instance, who let the throne of the world 
stand empty to strum his fiddle, and try prize 
poems and charioteering; or Domitian, great at 
ny-catching ; or Louis XVI., tinkering locks 
when the state should have been on the anvil; 
or George IV., who gave what heart he had to 
the tailors. There is no end of worthless activi- 
ties among the idle — no end of balancing feath- 
ers, or thrashing chaff, or bird-cage hopping. 
Male fancy-work is as abundant as female. The 
number of hobby-horses men ride has no end, 
from Dendermonde sieges, in Uncle Toby's back 
garden, to Siamese kite flying, or Laputan theo- 
ries. Some of the tribe have definite aims; some 
potter on, with the air of grave occupation, at 
fresh trifles each day. Their life passes in self- 
imposed Sisyphus labors, rolling the barrel up 
hill to-day, to repeat the process to-morrow: or 
in as bad as the soldier's punishment, of lifting 
bullets, from spot to spot, in a useless circle. 
But these are the graver varieties: it is far more 
common to find the industry only a bustling 
tumult, which occupies without wearying. Like 
Sober, in the "Idler,'' the day is filled, with 
most, by petty business and ingenious disguises, 
to keep in tneir own favor, and hide idleness 
under worthless hurry and turbulence. 

(2.) The man who is always busy in other 
men's work or affairs, while neglecting his own, 
is another branch of the family. You will find 
him ready for anything you may need, and often 
when you dpn't want hira, offering advice and 
assistance in all things alike. He is everywhere 
except in his own house, and leaves his owiv 
interests to take care of "^Ici^m^^V^^Si^ ^^^^ V^, 
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haunts other men^s places of business, or is deep 
with some one at the street corner. He often 
affects public affairs; is on the council, perhaps, 
or a great man at committees. He is every- 
where but where he should be, and busy at 
everything that does not concern him. Steady 
work at his own calling he cannot endure; but 
the excitement of outside occupation; the de- 
light of hearing his own voice, or of showing his 
knowledge or skill, and the pleasure of gossip, 
are his hearths food and clothing. He is often 
trying some side' scheme for a time to indulge 
his dislike of steady application to any one 
thing, but after a wild beginning, the second 
iron is left to cool like the first. Serious, con- 
tinuous work, is his abhorrence; he can, at most, 
make beginnings, or bend to his calling in fits; 
his mainspring is impulse or vanity. As a rule, 
he is busy abroad and idle at home. 

(3.]) The downright lazy man, who does 
nothing he can any way help, but leaves things 
to go as they may; who puts off to-day what will 
cost twice the labor to-morrow; who lets chances 
go past him, rather than rouse and lay hold of 
them; who has always an excuse for sloth — 
always a lion in every way; who, if he must 
work, does as little as possible; who talks longer 
about doing than it takes others to act; wno 
will never stand if he can sit, and whom nothing 
can hurry — ^is a drone whom nobody either re- 
spects or pities. 

His life is a long study how to do nothing as 
if it were much. As Gibbon puts it of one of 
the class, ^^ He well remembers he has a salary 
to receive, and only forgets he has a duty to 
perform.^' He is commonly as mean as he is 
shiftless; willing to take without giving any 
equivalent; toadies, that he may silence, or that 
he may gain apologists; trusts to friends rather 
than to himself; is never likely to be disqualified 
by enthusiasm for any position. Rather than 
seek work, if he need it, he waits on in hopes, 
like Micawber, of something turning up, or that 
death will befriend him by removing some rel- 
ative, or he is just about to do something very 
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soon. His Quarters stretch out to honrs^ and he 
Jazes through the Jay as if never ri|;htly Awwfce. 
Hints and contrasts are lost on him, and you 
might as well try to push forward a dial shadow. 
His life is all starts and failures, unrealized 

J dans and promises, buds that never ripen to 
ruit. He may begin with the brightest pros- 
pects, but he loses them one by one, and at each 
remove is lower, till he find some berth where a 
sham can harbor and play out what life remains. 
Late at his oflSce, if he have one, or at his busi- 
ness; often away; hearty only in idling; he 
takes himself to companions of his own stamp 
when free, to while away the hours in dreary 
conversation, or he dozes at home. If he have a 
business, you know him by the look of his ser- 
vants, for they catch his character; by his stock, 
for he lets it get old and faded; by tne dust and 
dilapidation; by the air of neglect and decay. 
If a servant, he keeps his place only from pity, 
or under protest in the mind of his masters 
against their own weakness, until they can bear 
it no longer. 

(4.) The man about town is another variety. 
He is commonly easy in pocket, though appear- 
ances must not always be trusted, for many 
affect the character, with very little to back 
their pretensions. But they are rather his 
copies than anything more, and trade on his 
reputation for money, to make-believe they have 
ifc themselves. The race of adventurers is not 
extinct^ though not so common or so successful, 
perhaps, as a rule, as in the days of Boderick 
Kandom. Students, with or without means, too 
often fall in love with the rdle, and young men 
of good family, or of good education, whether 
richer or poorer, are not seldom caught by it. 
As it is expensive, if played well, money must be 
forthcoming, by gambling if not by any way 
better, or by sponging on those who have it. 
The days are dragged out between the Parks and 
Pall Mall, or the Club, or some other lounge; 
the evenings are given to the opera, the theatre, 
or society. Dress and dining fill up much of 
the time, ai;4 still more ot t£^ Wiovx^ttJu?^, ^Tas 
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race are quite unconscious of earnestness in any 
direction; their whole existence is a succession 
of light vacuities, stale jokes, and town gossip. 
Anything new is a providence, it gives them 
something to repeat. They read nothing, or 
worse. Their life is as hollow as it is unnatural. 
*' Society'^ — ^its amusements, fashions, and pat- 
ronage — is both earth and heaven to them. 

(5.) The jolly fellow is still another of the 
great breed of idlers. Pull of animal spirits, he 
cannot settle to honest plain-going industry. 
His thoughts run on playing much more than 
on working. When he should be busy he is 
planning a holiday, and when forced to stay at 
his task he is thinking how he can spend his 
next leisure, or how he has spent his last. He 
is a great authority in all sports, perhaps about 
horses, or, if he cannot aim so high, about dogs; 
and no one can dress a fly better, or tell where 
the fish rise in more rivers. He is serious at 
all, apparently, only in seeking amusement. He 
sings a good song, or likes one dearly; has any 
number of stories, and a loud laugh, and the 
taverns know him as one of their steadiest pa- 
trons, with his companions, o^ nights. Most 
likely he is up in everything about racing, and 
he is a knowing hand with an oar. While young 
his animal spirits suffice to yield the excitement 
he craves, but as he gets older he commonly 
takes to drink, and from drink goes down, step 
by step, to disgrace and ruin. 

(6.) Some sink to listless depression and 
helplessness throuffh misfortune. Perhaps from 
inherent defects oi character, perhaps from the 
misconduct of others, perhaps from the fluc- 
tuations of afEairs, their prospects collapse, 
and, with them, whatever hope or energy tney 
may have had passes forever, They live thence- 
forward under the shadow of their calamity, 
hopeless, spiritless, broken. They have no 
future, and their past is only a mist, tinged here 
and there with faint prismatic colors, — ^wrecks 
of their hopes ; broken rainbows of long-ago. 
Their troubles have benumbed them, and left 
fltem a mer^ ^utpm^-tic life, I have known on^ 
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of this class sink into a ghost of a man^ silent^ 
passive, except as a huge omnivorous reader, or 
busj at best only with his long hopeless ajffairs, 
as if. hope still soothed him by fond deceptions, 
unwilling to leave any living thing to despair. 
For the ordinary work of liie he was simply in- 
capable. Dickens paints one hunting the law 
courts, with his useless bundle of papers, year 
after year, tying, untying, reading, and folding 
the sad folios, almost mechanically. Pity is the 
one feeling for such human shadows ; their fate, 
sadness incarnate ; their animate death, a mere 
dream of darkness. 

(7.) The speculator is another type of the 
idler never wanting, but greatly increasing of 
late. He hates work, and avoids any legitimate 
path to success. His wits are his capital, and 
his only concern to make money quickly. Feel- 
ing or principal are inconvenient weaknesses of 
which he knows nothing. He lives well, and 
spares himself no indulgence, let who will pay 
for his enjoyment. His money, lightly got, is 
thrown about with a royal lavishness, and he 
passes for rich till the crash comes, and then, 
woe to his creditors. It is a fine game for a 
time, but it does not pay in the end. Credit 
fails, his character is discovered, and he sinks 
out of sight. 

(8.) A vulgar horror of commerce, in all its 
branches, is a fertile source of idleness. Some 
young men are trained up with the idea that it 
IS not genteel to engage in it. Situations in 
government offices, banks, or great companies, 
are the thing for a gentleman. They will 
hang on for a custom house clerkship till they 
might have been in a far better position in a 
merchant's counting-house ; and settle into ser- 
vants for life, instead of risinff to independence. 
The professions have great charms for some of 
this class. In their dislike of business or man- 
ual labor, they think they can make an easier 
living, and take a better position, in one of the 
liberal callings. They see that ignorance or in- 
competence have more chance in a profe&e»\a\v 
than in commerce : tTaat m \iVi^ oxife ^ ^<$i<iQrt<2iviA 
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sham has nothing to fear, while the othelr re- 
quires work and ability. You will know them 
by their utter want of enthusiasm. They idle 
while they are students, and throw their books 
on one side as soon as they pass. 

To succeed in a worthy sense, retaining self- 
l*everence, idleness must be abjured, and that 
the more as its approaches are often insidious. 
Some are born restless, active, and energetic ; 
others slow and lethargic, but the mass are 
neither, at first, and may school themselves into 
useful industry, or insensibly fall into the oppo- 
site. Health, which is one great secret of suc- 
cess, is a gift of industry, for the idle man is 
never so cheerful or well as the man who turns 
willingly to his work. Of course, overwork, or 
work without open air, injure or ruin it, but, 
in due measure, diligence is its condition. The 
pale student, or city clerk, would stand his 
work, and be fresh and vigorous, if the same 
justice were done to his body as to his calling : 
work and play rightly divided would keep him 
in healthy equipoise of muscle and brain. The 
sleep of the laboring man is sweet. Industry 
economizes its leisure at evening or morning, 
and finds health while idleness lies asleep. It 
is temperate, and uses its energies rightly, 
weakeninff them by no excesses : its eye is clear ; 
its brain fresh ; its spirits cheerful ; its strength 
firm, and all ready to serve the vigorous will. 
Idleness is heavy, listless, absent ; loses its 
chances by want of tone, and is good for little. 
We often near of men who half kill themselves 
to gain a position : they would have gained it 
far more surely, and had enjoyment in their 
success, had they cared for their health. It is 
not industry, but its perversion, to be industri- 
ous foolishly. When work thus violates nature, 
it forfeits much of its good, but, wisely used, 
it is the secret of vigor. Feebleness can do 
nothing as well as health. The faculties fail 
with the bodily powers. Activity stimulates 
the young man to all that makes him strong — 
the exercise that braces the nerves, and maKes 
tJie limbs alert ; it seeks the early mommj air, 



and finds an lionr for recreation without touch- 
ing on other duties. Even when pressed by- too 
much confinement, it can make more of its 
chances than idleness could of far greater. 

There is no success, in common life, without 
industry. To have the character for it is the 
passport to favor; and to practise it, gives, 
daily, additional power and worth. In the 
struggle for life on every side, laziness is left 
behind kt the starting. Competition demands 
application and diligence, if we would not be 
beaten. Men stand too thick on the ground, 
and the strong outgrow the weak. Dutch shop- 
keeping will not do, now, even in Holland : the 
feather-bed and long pipe in the parlor, and lazy 
parley before getting up are a tradition. There 
are no Sleepy Hollows in modern commerce ; 
hardly any m modern life, A little honey has 
to be gathered from many flowers. Industry 
saves the moments : acts with full knowledge ; 
gives its heart to its work ; keeps its eyes and 
ears open ; is always rather too soon than too 
late. It meets opportunity as it comes : idle- 
ness follows it. It is thoughtful of all that 
goes to its aim, and never misses through think- 
ing on other things. It turns worthlessness 
into new wealth ; and is quick at seeing im- 
provements on existing uses. All that we see 
bears its mark, for civilization, in every detail, 
is its creation. It is to industry we owe it, that 
the world is not wild forests, or tangled morasses, 
or bleak moors. It has built our cities, drained 
our meadows, opened our landscapes to the sun, 
taught us to raise our harvests, given us our 
arts, our government, our laws, our science, and 
our commerce. Labor is the condition of all 
improvement. It takes the sour and worthless 
wild fruits of the woods, and cultivates them 
into luscious delights. It has given us Cunard 
steamers for ancient coracles, and creates, year 
by year, all the wealth of the world. It is the 
eternal law of the universe! It is sacred and 
holy, and was proclaimed before the Command- 
ments. It has even a wider range of obed\A\^<y^, 
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for it binds the whole universe, living aiia d^M^ 
matter and spirit ; and God Himself works. 

Genius, it is sometimes thought, can aiford to 
he idle ; but there could be no greater mistake. 
It daniidt work withdiit materials any more than 
lower abilities. The great names of the world 
were none of them idlers. What years of 
patient study must art spend before it gains its 
triumphs. There never was a great book that 
did not c6st unspeakable labor. We think of 
Shakespeare as the ideal of spontaneous genius, 
but notice Ben Jonson's lines about him : 

" For tliouefh the Poet's matter, Nature be, 
His Art doth give tho fashion. And, that he, 
Who casts to write a livinor line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse's anvil; turn the same, 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame; 
Or, for the laurel he may gain a scorn — 
For a Good Poet's made, as well as born." * 

Locke's Common-place Books are a lesson to all. 
Addison amassed three folios of materials before 
he began the '^Spectator.'' Butler's wit, like 
Sheridan's, was less unpremeditated than elabo- 
rated from notes. Milton's learning was pro- 
digious ; and who does not wonder at the in- 
dustry of men like Erasmus and Bayle. The 
fine gold that makes the crown of intellect costs 
weary fires, and dark toils, and long minute 
working, before it reaches the brows that wear 
it. The God hidden in the sculptor's marble 
stands forth only as the reward of unwearied 
toil. 

But industry has much of the divine in it 
even without genius. It is so even in literature ; 
Goldsmith bearing witness. *^Bya long habit 
of writing," says he, " one acquires a greatness 
of thinking, and a mastery of manner, which 
holiday writers, with ten times the genius, may 
vainly attempt to equal." In mechanical art's 
it is the same ; imitation and skill go far to 
rival inspiration. 

The tnrift that accompanies it is another 

* Lines to the Memory ot ShakeEi^Q«i«« 
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element of success. The idle are wasters^ bnt 
industry makes much of little ; turns everything 
to account ; and has few wants. Where sloth 
would starve, it makes a garden; and what, 
without it, would be cast aside, it turns into 
wealth. It has the secret of true and yet not 
ignoble frugality, and fills its twelve baskets 
with fragments that indolence would have 
neglected to gather. It has made the barren 
North richer than the luxuriant South, and 
drawn the riches of all climes, in turn, to the 
desolate islands of Venice, the sea swamps of 
Holland, and the dull cities of England. 

2. The industry that prospers, must, how- 
ever, be steady to a given object ; not fitful or 
easily daunted. Whatever it undertakes it must 
do heartily, as a pleasure, not as a task ; thor- 
oughly, not with a failing zeal. Merely mechani- 
cal diligence is never enough ; we must give 
ourselves to our work. Devotion and loyalty to 
it are the conditions of improvement, and real 
advance ; without them we neither do it justice, 
nor ourselves. Many fail from divided atten- 
tion ; trying too much, they lose all. Coke^a 
motto: — ^^Non multa, sed multum,'* — ^Not 
many things, but much, — is the true rule. 
Stick to your present sphere till another opens. 
It is excellent common sense to " Mind your 
business, or it will not mind you.'' Take a 
pride in your employment, whatever it be, and 
determine that you will excel in it. To look 
one way and row another may do on water, but 
not on land. Do one thing well rather than a 
number badly. To be unsettled and changeable 
is the ruin of many. They fly from fancy to 
fancy, and rest on none. 

Still, be the master of your calling, and don't 
let it master you. Application and assiduity 
must not sink into slaverv. It is the most fool- 
ish and the poorest of bargains, when a man 
gives his life for what he never lets himself 
enjoy. "I have a rich neighbor," says Isaac 
Walton, "who is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh ; the whole business of hia life 
isr to get money, and mox^ xcioTi^^ \ \sa Ns^ ^5^S^ 
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drudging on^ and says that Solomon says:— -t 
^ The diligent hand maketh rich ; ' and it is true 
indeed ; but he considers not that it is not in 
the power of riches to make a man happy ; or, 
as was wisely said by a man of great observation, 
' that there be as many miseries beyond riches 
as on this side of them/ The keys that keep 
those riches hang often so heavily at the rich 
man^s girdle, that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when others sleep 
quietly. We see but the outside of the rich 
man's happiness ; few consider him to be like 
the silkworm, that when she seems to play, is, 
at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, 
and consuming herself ; and this many rich 
men do, loading themselves with corroding cares, 
to keep what tney have, probably, unconscion- 
ably got. Let us, therefore, be thankful for 
health and a competence ; and, above all, for a 
quiet conscience. Sell yourself to no devil 
whatever. Be as active as you like ; study 
punctuality ; economize time, especially to noble 
uses ; it wastes fast ; its days and hours, more 
precious than the rubies about madam's neck, 
are flying over our heads like light clouds of a , 
windy day, never to return. But never let mere 
worldly success engross you ; nor be a mere 

fnome working in any mine ; nor a slave of 
[ammon. Turn to the Fairie Queene : what 
weary swinking and sweltering there is in his 
dark cavern! Perseverance does not need to 
mean having no thoughts above or apart from 
gain. Turn the key on business when you go 
home o' nights, and come fresh to it next morn- 
ing. There are crowds of volunteer convicts 
chained by their own greed to their desk, like 
slaves to the oar. Idolatry of money has un- 
noticed beginnings, and grows, at last, to soul 
atrophy, craving forever, and forever hungry. 
The gods had an Olympian meaning when they 
gave Midas his prayer, that whatever he touched 
might turn into gold — and added, long ears. 

3. There must be intelligence. Mere power 
is useless alone. Quick-witted Jacks always get 
the hett&T ot the slow-witted giants. Whatever 
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the pursuit, inventiveness, adaptability, bright- 
ness, must direct and utilize our force ; and a 
clear, wise, well-informed head must find mar- 
kets or make them. Wooden nutmegs do find a 
sale, but it cannot be counted on. Merit gets 
its reward as a rule. In the keen struggle for 
life shrewd quickness is indispensable. In busi- 
ness, a man need not know many books, but he 
must know his trade and the world : he may be 
slow at an argument, but he must dart at a 
chance like a robin at a worm : he may be con- 
servative outside, but in his calling he must 
shape himself to every occasion, and turn his 
head or his hands to each fresh inducement. 
Men often fail for want of readiness. They run 
in a groove, and have no idea how to get out of 
it. They want pliableness and versatility. 
They are Ancient Egyptians, and think that 
the man born a clerk, or a shoemaker, must die 
one or the other. Take a lesson from the very 
palms, the hardest and least accommodating of 
all woods. In South American forests, rather 
than be shut out from the life-giving sun, they 
turn into creepers, and climb up the nearest 
trunk, till their branches get to the light, high 
overhead. Have your eyes open, and your wits 
awake ; learn all you can that will help you, and 
the world is your oyster to open and enjoy. 
Never be content to be always a servant, except 
in very special instances. It takes the manhood 
out of one to be resigned to dependence, and 
have no will but a master^s. You get a helpless- 
ness, after a time, that cannot do, except as a 
subdordinate ; like slaves, who slink back to 
their owners, unfit to be free. 

Of course the more education you have, the 
better. A man in these darvs is sadljr handi- 
capped without schooling. 6ut even if child- 
hood and early youth have had little chance, in- 
telligence will strive to make up its leeway rather 
than lose ; and the very effort will sharpen the 
faculties, and go far to ensure success. Opie^s 
receipt for his painting is universally good — 
Mix the colors with brains. Thft q.Qitccccl^'^^^ ^V 
England is not in the Tiauda ot ^c^V^^-t^^^ss^ A 
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clear-headed practical men, for the most part, 
who know their business, have their hearts in it, 
and know how to push it. Stupid men may 
happen to succeed, but, as a rule, they are lug- 
gers against ocean racers. Fixed modes and 
forms are well in their measure, but there are 
limits to red tape. Never stick to a thing sim- 
ply because it is old ; never dismiss a proposal 
because it is novel. The more intelligent you 
are, the less likely to be hide-bound by stupid 
conservatism ; the more liberal your education, 
if you be not above your business, the more 
chance of your making your mark. It takes 
scientific farming to raise wheat on sand, and 
modern business life is all sand till intelligence 
turn it to loam. Nor should we forget that the 
men who, in countless vast enterprises, have 
proved such incapable failures ; who have 
stained our name, and paralyzed credit, are 
largely commercial magnates. How much has 
it to do with their disastrous incompetence, that 
the education, and consequent largeness of view 
of these heroes is, as a rule, only that of the 
counting-house and the Exchange ? 

4. Industry and intelligence are two rounds 
on the ladder : character is a third. I don^t so 
much refer to principles : I have spoken of that 
kind of character elsewhere. I mean the indi- 
viduality, decision, and energy, which equally 
bear the name. The trouble with some is, that 
they have no character at all as to the manly 
virtues, or habits of mind, which tell on men 
and action. Harmless enough, perhajjs ; they 
have no personality, no color, no opinions, no 
self-reliance, no incisive vigor. Perfectly com- 
mon-place, they are the train-bearers m the 
procession of life ; the lay figures of the world, 
of whom the portrait of one would serve for that 
of a thousand : ciphers of humanity, who need 
some true man to stand before them to give 
them value : neuters in the hive, whose worth 
is only negative ; human clay, for others to 
knead, and bake, and build into fortunes. 
Thej don^t know what manly strength of char- 
ae^er means ; pass and repass like ansAoivit «2ad. 
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almost beg pardon for being alive ; speak like 
women; sandwich their sentences with apolo- 
gies, as if people cared for such trumpery ; are 
overtaken by events while still irresolute ; and 
let the tide ebb before they push weakly oflE, 
They never know their own minds, but, like 
Coleridge, debate with themselves the whole 
journey, which side of the road they will take, 
and meanwhile, keep winding from one to the 
other, in their dilemma. Or they stop at each 
flower, and turn up each lane, instead of keep- 
ing ahead. Self-respect lies at the bottom of 
manly decision : a just and dignified self-esteem, 
which does not abase itself meanly before either 
things or men. Greed, also, has something to 
do with the want of it, for the ass between the 
two bundles of hay clearly fell a victim to the 
wish to have only the best, and there are a great 
many long-eared brethren, heirs of his troubles. 
Modesty is becoming, but it does not require 
you to have no opinions or choice, and follow 
each one bjr turns, like a lost dog. The mean- 
ness that cannot decide for fear of making a 
bad bargain, is costly in every sense. Firmness 
and decision, after due thought and inquiry, are 
inseparable from any conception of manliness. 
It is grand to be self -complete : to hear opin- 
ions, it may be, but to judge and act for one's- 
self . Pair parts, with common shrewdness, and 
a knowledge of the point as well as an interest 
in it, are as likely to decide rightly, as a 
stranger. Advice is generally a bow at a ven- 
ture ; it may hit, but, seldom. We know so 
little of each other, that it is always to a more 
or less conjectural man, or of a more or less 
conjectural case, we speak, in the giving 
it-. Weakness looks round : manliness looks 
Avithin. In a difference between friends, it re- 
fuses to call in any third party, and insists that 
friendship and sound sense shall settle it. 
There is the cartilaginous gharacter, which has 
nothing harder in it than gristle ; and there is 
a softening of the bones, which brings helpless- 
ness. The irresolute maiv d^;^^^ ^<i%scy^I\ss^, «^ 
aept as such : beyond tYiat, \\Y.^iajws:^si^^ ^^x» 

a 
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he is either a cloud, a whale, or a weasel, asyou 
may fancy. You cannot count on him : H!e is 
valiant in advance, but unavailable when you 
need him, as you might expect of such a poor 
leaf in the air. Men without self-reliaiioe are 
trees on sand, with roots every way, but no grip 
after all, the sport of the first wind. Self-reli- 
ance means other men looking to you ; the want 
of it, your looking to other men. A strong will 
draws men and things after it, as a boat does 
the drift in its wake. Decision and energy go 
together, but promptness is needed, as well. 
Some men are decided enough in the end, when 
they should have been so much earlier. Char- 
acter of the true type for success is as energetic 
in its deliberation and decision as in the action 
that follows. 

Don^t mistake stupid pride or obstinacy for 
healthy decision. I knew a man who anected 
the commercial Mede or Persian, and broke his 
heart by keeping on in a policy in the face of 
all warnings. Blindly self-confident, he had de- 
termined upon it, and would therefore continue 
it. Doggedness had once or twice paid him by a 
turn of the markets, but. this time, it killed 
him. Respect for others, and remembrance of 
our past mistakes, are needed as checks. So, 
with all qualities: we must balance and temper 
them, that none be in excess; for. in character, 
as in the body, one gross-defect spoils all. Vio- 
lent temper, or untruthfulness, or breaches of 
confidence, or morbid vanity, or want of common 
sense, or censoriousness, or mere lightness and 
want of solidity, may undo you. It is not enough 
to have good qualities; see that they be not neu- 
tralized by some prominent bad one. One bone in 
the mouth is more noticed than all the dinner 
besides. One nail in the shoe is enough. A 
young man often wonders how ho does not get 
on, or should be disliked, while conscious of 
abilities, generous, affectionate, and the like, 
forgetting some fault that taints all his ^ood, 
like a dead dog in a green lane. Poor Yorick is 
an immortal tvpe of a failure in life, to a large 
extentj through one vice; in his case, indiaQiQ- 
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tion. A clergyman, he gloried in pronouncing 
gravity to be a ^^ mysterious carriage of the 
body, to cover the defects of the mind, " and, 
like some of his cloth I have known, laughed 
himself into disfavor. For though men be ever 
so light themselves, they expect a fair measure 
of solidity from the gown and bands. " His life 
and whim and gaiete de cmur, " so abundant, 
might be charming in a circle fit to appreciate 
them or himself, but to the mass of the dull, the 
stiff, the hypocritical, the ill-natured, or heart- 
less, they were only so much Greek fire thrown 
in mad play over his peace and prospects. ^^ For 
^ith all this sail, " says he, * ^^ poor Yorick car- 
ried not one ounce of ballast; he was utterly un- 
practised in the world; and, at the age of twen- 
ty-six, knew just about as well how to steer his 
course in it as a romping, Unsuspicious girl of 
thirteen; so that, upon his first setting out, the 
brisk gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran 
him foul, ten times in a day^^ of somebody^s tack- 
ling ; and as the grave and more slow-paced were 
oftenest in his way — ^you may likewise imagine 
it was with such he had generally the ill-luck to 
get most entangled. " His ^* wild way of talk- 
ing ^^ cost him ^^ ten enemies for every joke, ^^ 
till at last neither innocence of heart nor integ- 
rity of conduct could stand up against the plots 
and malice of revenge and dislike. It is in 
character as in intellect ; the grandest is where 
no one quality overshadows the rest, but each is 
rounded into the other, and none are wanting. 
Honesty in thought, expression, and deed, are 
essential to any success worth the name. In a 
young man, absolute truth and uprightness 
should rise to an instinct. Industry is, as a rule, 
associated with them: partly inspiring them; 
partly indicating the moral health of which they 
themselves are only additional signs. The idle 
and the industrious have, in their idleness or 
diligence, the germs and index of all else. In- 
dustry, like health, makes all work smoothly j 
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one organ disordered affects the whole system. 
Life is like the air or the sea^ which^ stagnant^ 
HWmld soon corrupt ; it is the free breeze and the 
rastless waters that are invigorating or bright. 

Still, industry and honesty do not go always 
together ; but they need to do so to secure suc- 
cess. To an employer there must be the most 
loyal fidelity : his interests must be yours, and 
your character must be not only above crime 
out above suspicion. Let nothing tempt you to 
cross the sacred line of perfect integrity ; neither 
the smallness of the transgression ; intention 
to repay shortly ; the example or bidding of 
others; the temptations of pleasure; nor even 
the pressure of tne keenest necessity. One lie 
in word or act opens the door to a thousand. 
Truth is the magigian^s circle, to cross which is 
to break th« spell and turn all to darkness. 
One taint of suspicion is beyond all the gales of 
Paradise to sweeten again. Let your honesty 
be a law of your beinff, honored for its own sake, 
not for expediency, else seeming advantage may 
outway resolution. Be honest in your inmost 
thouffnts : and not as to money alone, but as to 
ril things — ^your time, attention, interest, and 
universal conscientiousness. ^^As to the Lord 
and not unto men,^^ is the grand motto. Be 
above all eye service. A name for being thor- 
oughly reliable opens many a door that has much 
witnin. 

But stainless uprightness has two sides : to 
yourself as well as a master. Never admit that 
it is right to do wrong, and never do it. There 
is a higher than any human authority : fear 
Him. Have only one morality in business, as 
out of it : stoop to no fetches, equivocations ; 
white lies ; evasions ; impositions, or tricks. 
Hate all unveracity as the gates of hell. It is 
a grand story ,^told of Adam Clarke when bid 
stretch short measure to make it enough — " I 
can't do it, sir, my conscience won't allow me.'' 
His place might be lost for the time ; but the 
world is large, and God owns it. Self-respect, 
and duty to the Highest, proclaim against your 
setting your toot inside tne outeimoat edge of 
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the kingdom of lies, let the devil promise 70a 
never so much. 

The saying that one cannot be honest and 
live, is as old as sin. You can't be dishonest 
and live, in any worthy or noble sense. To get 
a full purse and a dead conscience, is a poor ex- 
change. It does not pay in the long run to have 
God against you. Kely on it, all shams, hypoc- 
risies, wrong-doings, and lies, go to their father 
some day. It depends from whose mint your 
money comes, whether it is better to have or to 
want it. Everywhere, honesty walks on firm 
ground : dishonesty among pitfalls. Character 
is the best capital in the end : the want of it 
brings contempt, and, commonly, even worldly 
ruin. The same business ability, energy, and 
value in what is offered, with honesty, will al- 
ways stand their ground against any schemes or 
deceptions. Distrust, like strong weeds, ex- 
hausts the soil at one seeding : a good name gets 
crop after crop. 

Honesty is a sworn foe to debt, and spends no 
more than it earns ; hardly all that. To owe is 
a millstone round many a young man^s neck 
that drowns him in perdition after a time. Be 
manly enough to seem what you are, and while 
you by no means parade povertv, never hide it at 
the cost of uprightness. Make the very best 
appearance you can, honestly, but stop there. 
Pay as you go, and you will save many a head- 
ache. Be content to begin life at the beginning, 
and to wait, as others have done, till your in- 
come warrants indulgence, before taking it. 
Ambitious, reckless commencements are the 
ruin of thousands, bringing anxiety, overwork, 
debt ; draining business of capital, and living 
on creditors rather than gains. Young men, 
now-a-days, too often affect, at the outset, the 
style their fathers only reached after thrifty and 
patient years. They begin with the large end 
of the horn, and very often come out at the 
small one. Don^t take Jonah's gourd for your 
pattern. Make it your moral. 

Some men seem to think meanness, both in 
youth and through life, a ma.\u\i^'5 \.^ %^^a^^s®.> 
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but no mistake could be greater. The mean 
man is underhand^ sneaks^ listens^ bribes^ sweats^ 
takes u^^l^.advanta^es^ has always some res- 
ervatii^^ehaffers and haggles for a sixpence^ 
promises and retracts, gives low wages, is sus- 

f)icious of every one, is not to be trusted if a 
oophole be possible, rebates a poor man^s price 
for a badly paid job ; pinches his house, per- 
haps, and watches his wife, if he have one, lest 
ftbe be generous, or pass his niggardly limits. 
&a<^ a man is despised and hated, and knows it, 
fot he rarely can meet your eyes, but looks 
everyway while he is shufl3.ing out whatever may 
save a direct answer. He seldom makes money, 
for his^^uame^i^^s abroad, and his first transac- 
tion is nip9|]& his last, in any given direction. 
He has jl(^"ij^n;dhEf; indeed he is as afraid to 
make thea^ij^feis incapable of attracting them. 
If he do mlilpmoney, it brings him neither re- 
spect nor enjoyment. 

The hard man is necessarily a mean man, but 
he may go even further. Woe to the wretch 
that falls into his power. He must get money, 
come how it may. But a curse comes with it. 
Generosity and tenderness are honored and 
trusted ; grinding heartlessness has risks greater 
often than its gain6, and is used only by the 
desperate. Its profits are misery turned into 
coin. There is a mildew of public dislike over 
the man. Tales go rife of widows and orphans, 
and sinking men, done to death by him. His 
conscience is held to be either dead or haunted. 
No matter how moral he be, or how strictly he 

Say his debts, his name suggests execration. If 
e be a church-goer, the sight of him spoils the 
sermon. His money is by no means success, but 
most pitiable failure. 

Manliness towards his own family is a mighty 
help to a young man. To be ashamed of their 
poverty, if they be poor, or to neglect them, 
brings its own punishment. The brave and 
frank acceptance of facts never dishonors : it is 
their attempted concealment that does so. Fil- 
ial or paternal piety advances. A young man's 
bearing the weight of a parenVs age, giving back 
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part of wnat he has so long received^ commends 
itself as a mark of character. To spare a tax 
from a small salary^ to pay a dead f ather^s debts^ 
or to help friendship or blood, is to cast our 
mites into Christ^s treasury, which never gets a 
gift He does not notice and repay a hundred 
fold. Moral worth weighs heavy even in count- 
ing-house scales. 

Spirit and enterprise are mainsprings of suc- 
cess. I do not mean rashness, nor stupid self- 
confidence, which blunder on without sense or 
rule, but the vigor and energy which take pru- 
dence and principle to counsel. Lif elessness can 
never prosper. Stagnant water corrupts; it is 
the quick dimpling stream that sparkles in the 
sun. Some men seem to think they have only to 
throw in their line and wait till success comes to 
them, and they sit expecting the nibble they 
never get. What of your bait, friend: what of 
your ground? Suppose you change both rather 
than dangle an idle hook forever. If your 
neighbor fill his basket while yours has nothing, 
there^s something wrong. The hook, or the bait, 
or the place, is faulty; perhaps you hold your 
lure too high for the nsh you can catch; perhaps 
the worm is sunk in the ooze. Every fish has its 
fly, but even the right fly is not enough; you 
must play it nicely, at the right spot. You may 
frighten your trout, instead of tempting them. 
You may whip a horsepond forever without do- 
ing much good, and find another whisk out his 
dozens in a bend where you could get nothing. 
Success is a damsel that needs a deal of coui^- 
ing; crowds of wooers have made her saucy. If 
you sit on your stool amidst dusty packages, be- 
hind dirty windows, with antiquarian relics for 
stock, she will pass by to your rival. Faint heart 
never won this fair lady. Give yourself a fair 
chance. Too much modesty sinks to a weakness. 
As Lady Mary Wortley Montague used to say, Jf 
you wish to get on, you must do as you would to 
get in, through a crowd, to a gate aH are equally 
anxious to reach. Hold your ground, and pusn 
hard. Tostatid still is to give up your 1\q^^* 
Not that youshould ventuie \i^^oxA Va»K.Sar\a 
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gitimate; to do so is simply to gamble with other 
men^s money, but you must venture your own, to 
increase it. You don^t need to turn speculator 
to avoid being behind. Only watch opportuni- 
ties: use your head; study your business. Dry- 
den says no man need ever fear refusal, from any 
lady, if he only give his heart to the getting 
her: and, so with Success. 

Still, be willing to work and wait. You may 
see others apparently rush into prosperity, while 

5 on jog quietly on; but looks are deceptive, 
[any a pretentious establishment envies an hum- 
bler one that dreads no collapse, and has funds 
at its banker^s. Don^t try to push Providence. 
To be safe is worth taking time. Even while 
under others, there is much in waiting your turn; 
not losing it, but letting it ripen. As a rule, he 
succeeds best, who, having chosen a calling, keeps 
in it, using every legitimate help to advance- 
ment, but avoiding change or unsettledness. 

Having chosen a calling, I say; much turns on 
that. Many a failure in life may be traced di- 
rectly to the arbitrary choice of a career, by oth- 
ers, for a young man. To suit a parent or guar- 
dian's fancies, perhaps kind, perhaps wilful and 
stupid, many are sacrificed to pursuit^ for which 
they have no taste. In an ungenial occupation, 
life is sj)ent in attempts at change, or in dispir- 
ited pining. How many abandon the employ- 
ment on which the precious years of youth nave 
been wasted, before finally fixing their course in 
life. To have to plow down spring crops, and 
sow again for a harvest, is a calamity, to be, to 
the utmost, avoided. It is always hard to know 
what to do with ourselves in early youth : our in- 
experience; our indecision; our very position, 
leaving us often ill able to take the best course. 
It is a true and wise saying; one that throws more 
light on the principle that should guide us than 
any other I know, — ^^ Our wishes are presenti- 
ments of our capabilities. '^ What a lad sighs 
to be, and strives towards, shows for what he is 
fittest. The liking is prompted by instinctive 
aptitude, and goes far toward securing success. 
^ergnson^B wooden clock; Davy^a laboi^itory at 
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Penzance; Paraday^s electric machine, made with 
a bottle; Brown of Haddington^s working at 
Greek while a shepherd; John Leyden^s turning 
the country church into a secret study, were 
hints of the future men. First love is com- 
monly last love, as well, in pursuits, as in all 
things. D^Israeli's epigram has too much truth 
in it, that — ^^ Youth is a blunder; manhood a 
struggle; old age a regret; ^' * and from no cause 
more frequently than a wrong start. 

But Success, after all, does not depend finally, 
on ourselves alone. There is a Providence that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we may. 
The seed and the soil, the ploughing and weed- 
ing, go far; but the skies have their supreme, in- 
dispensable, part in the harvest. Man proposes, 
God disposes. We build the ship and spread the 
sail but God sends the winds and rules tiie waves. 
All the light in the world comes, first or last, 
fi'om the sun, and so do the colors of all things, 
— fields and flowers, and woods and clouds. To 
ignore Him who can give or withhold is a want 
of true manliness. It argues a vital defect to 
want religiousness; a shallowness of character, 
and a low moral organization. Thistle-down 
globes, borne on the air; — let us lean on it lov- 
ingly; it is not to our credit to disown it. 

Providence is not always on the side of the 
heaviest battalions after all. God counts some- 
thing in His own world. Begin life in His fear; 
He can bless a little, and disappoint great expec- 
tations, for the mildew is His, as well as the sun 
and the sweet rain. It tells even with men to be 
loyal to God. Thorough principle is above all 
sneers, and carries reverence with it, and confi- 
dence. It disarms suspicion, and clears us, when 
others are doubted. It fortifies us against what 
might otherwise betray us. Nothing develops 
good in us in every way, like it. Honesty and 
truth are never so pure and reliable as when they 
have their eyes on the highest. Manliness never 
appears to so much advantage as when bravely 
religious. It knows no compromises, no abate- 
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ments; custom and expediency are graven images 
to which it burns no incense. Temperance, self- 
control, kindness, industry, steadiness, and solid- 
ity, which are the great conditions of success, are 
natural to it. 

As I began, let me end. Outside success is 
Birmingham jewellery, of which an old copper 
coal-scuttle and a sovereign can make, as they 
say, a thousand pounds' worth. To have Uvea 
well is better than to have made money. Pace 
to face with eternity, the great thing is to walk 
grandly towards it, by faithful work and Chris- 
tian humility. If you gain wealth, gain it wor- 
thily, and use it becomingly; if only a living, 
sit in the sun and thank God for His bounty. 
And remember, in all cares, distractions, and 
troubles, that as safety shone from the face of 
the North Star, on the slave caught in the tan- 
gled southern brake, or lost in the swamp, or 
bewildered in the silent woods, it shines to you 
only from the face of God. 
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Mak, alone, of all the creatures, either mani- 
fests, or is capable of the religious sentiment. 
It was a just as well as thoughtful turn of Ovid, 
that we nave been made to look towards heaven, 
while lower natures look downwards, to teach us 
the design of our being and our true glory above 
all nature besides.* I have read that none of 
the humbler races have the muscle by which 
man turns his eye upwards, though I am not 
anatomist enough to be sure of the fact. Defini- 
tions by some single characteristic have been 
tried in all ages, from Plato's "two-legged ani- 
mal without feathers '^ to Carlyle's " tool-using 
race; " but it is at least a nobler formula, if, 
with some of the Fathers, we set down man's 
religiousness as his chief distinction from all 
other creatures. In, the face of Comte, and 
Secularism, and of modern Pantheism, I ques- 
tion whether there be such a thing as an Athe- 
ist, or whether there has been; for whatever 
philosophy or indifference may hold in theory, 
nature breaks out, in all, at times. Seneca hit 
it for all ages when he says, — " they lie who say 
they can see no proof of the existence of God; 
for though they may deny Him by day, they 
dread Him by night, f 

The Hindoo has his three hundred millions of 
gods; the Negro his fetich; the Indian his 
Great Spirit; and even the most degraded tribes 
show some traces of worship, as degraded, per- 
haps, as themselves. Locke notwithstanding, it 
seems as if at least a rudimentary idea of the 
Divine were universal, if only liKe the bony 

* Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri J 
t Mentiuntur qui dicunt se non sentire Deux 
nam etsi tibi affirmant interdiu, noctu tamen di: 
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plates that stand for eyes in the blind cave 
fishes, and mark the place of the original organ, 
long lost by disuse; or like the broken gap m a 
ruin, shapeless and sad, that speaks of the traced 
window that once filled it. And as everything 
in us and around us has something to say for 
God, so have the relations of each grade of creat- 
ures to the others. The whole structure of 
nature shows dependence and interconnected 
unity. Prom the lowest to the highest, each is 
linked to the other, leaving man above the 
whole, a contrast in his isolation, unless he can 
look up to the Heavens; — alone — amidst con- 
scious weakness which craves a strength we 
cannot find in any human help ; weakness that 
is the sport of the infinite forces of nature, of 
the will of our fellows, and of the daily contin- 
gencies of life; weakness, above all, that is over- 
shadowed by the tyranny of evil. Our ignorance 
distracts and bewilders us, and cries out for 
light from above; our sense of guilt anticipates 
danger and seeks to avert it, and our longing for 
a future life confides in a Power that will secure 
it. In every age, among all races, rude or 
refined, the religious instinct is universal, — ^the 
supreme expression of hopes and fears, which 
spring, spontaneous, in every human bosom. 

But it is not only reasonable that we should 
be religious, because nature prompts: nothing 
so greatly dignifies and ennobles us. The higher 
the objects that engage our minds and hearts, 
the higher their tone and the greater the honor. 
We rise or sink as we fix our regards worthily or 
the reverse. Our affections are the mirror of 
our nature. Degraded, they reflect our degrada- 
tion; pure and refined, they reflect their own 
nobleness. And what we admire or choose, we 
even insensibly imitate, sinking progressively 
towards a low standard or rising towards a lofty. 
Our likings mark our moral affinities and de- 
velop them. We respect ourselves and are re- 
spected as we look above or below our own leve) 
in worth or intellect. Intercourse with good- 
ness or genius both honors and raises us. Even 
mere outward dignity sheds a light on those in 



its circle ; we are the more in honor the nearef 
the king; and if, with dignity, there be illustri- 
ous worth, intimacy is a certificate not only of 
rank but of character. What, then, shall I saV 
of religion? It looks to the Highest; the AU 
Wise and All Good ; the Eternal Light that 
knows no shadow. If character be fixed by the 
standards we choose, what model is thefe like 
the All Perfect? The mind, like the eye, 
catches the image of that on which it is turned. 
Our life is mainly the transcript of outward 
impressions. We must have patterns and arche- 
types, and the higher and nobler, the more they 
raise us. But what ideal can ever rise, in the 
presence of the incommunicable name, as an 
object at once of reverend love and imitation? 
The divine character is the only unclouded 
perfection : the uncreated glorj, of which all 
that is good or fair in the universe is but the 
reflected light. Eeligion proposes nothing less 
than the reproduction in the soul of as much as 
it can contain of the divine. It sets the throne 
of the eternal as the sun of the moral heavens, 
to which — 

As to their fountain, other stars ^ 

Repairing, in their golden urns draw light;— ' 

light in all its beams, and many-colored glory; 
light that is the life and growth of the spirit m 
all its faculties, as that of the sky is of all 
things in nature. Darkness knows only death: 
where there is only the passing or borrowed 
beam, there may be leaves, but no more. The 
flower opens in its beauty only in the full sun- 
shine, and the soul only in the full light of God; 
that is, as it has most of pure and sincere re- 
ligion. 

Even intellectually, there is every motive to 
godliness. Life is made up of trifles, unworthy 
of more regard than is needed. Present inter- 
<ests want grandeur and loftiness ; and even 
science or thought, if they fall short of the 
spiritual, fail to stir or engage the depths of our 
being. Religion alone raises issues &t!l<1 ^^\itt< 
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templations fitting our highest powers. Physical 
wants and gratifications are beneath laore than 
incidental regard ; to seek refinement and 
culture in a mere abstract philosophy is not 
enough. The soul moves on a higher plane. 
Practical studies, however useful or beneficent, 
leave the higher aspirations unsatisfied. But to 
give our minds to the questions which religion 
suggests, is to be brought face to face with all 
that is grandest and most sublime in the universe: 
the study of higher races as well as our own. 
Heaven and God, the soul and its destiny, are 
in its sphere. It is the science of the Eternal. 
There are np heights nor depths it is not free, 
to its utmost, to explore ; no infinite splendors 
above, nor dark shadows of the abyss beneath. 
What is earthly, and dies with earth, can never 
compete with the spiritual and everlasting ; can 
never stir the depths of the soul so profoundly ; 
never rouse us so in our higher faculties. The 
plain cannot kindle the emotions which are 
spontaneous amidst the sublimities of nature ; 
the mean and the passing can never rival the 
noble and the enduring. In religion, every- 
thing is on a scale of unspeakable grandeur : 
this life, a mere point from which it looks 
abroad into the illimitable ; the interest, 
eternal ; the actors, spirits ; the events, in keep- 
ing with the mysterious regions where they are 
transacted ; the principles, opposed, — ^good and 
evil, light and darkness, love and hate, truth 
and falsehood. There is nothing insignificant 
or evanescent ; all has its proportionate grandeur. 
Here, issues change, or are passing ; beyond, 
they only develop. The intellect and the 
emotions that spring from earth are true to their 
oriffin : resting on frail and material objects, or 
linted with grosser passions, they want the 
spirituality of the transcendental. The serene 
heights where contemplation delights to wander, 
look down from afar on ephemeral hopes, am- 
bitions, and cares of the world ; their calm and 
clear air knows nothing of earthly grossness. 
The prospect from them sweeps round a bound- 
Jesa horizon, and shows visions of beauty uu- 
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known below. Literature and ail; owe all that 
is noblest in their creations to religion. They 
catch a different tone under its inspiration, ana 
rise to new ideals. For Homer we have Paradise 
Lost ; and for strength in Hercules, majesty in 
Jupiter, and physical beauty in Venus, we have 
the light of Christian graces, subliming, beyond 
them all, the modern painting or sculpture. 
There is nothing in antiquity like the faces of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, or of saints and 
martyrs, as drawn by masters of Christian Art.* 
Genius has a wider and loftier range under 
revelation than under nature. Higher aims ; 
purer standards ; the earthly side of life con- 
trasted to a divine and heavenly, have enlarged 
the spiritual universe and ennobled it, as science 
has the material. The skies are higher; the 
stars larger ; and the secrets of the heavens 
better known, to the soul, as well as to the in- 
tellect. Eeligion does not ignore the humblest 
interest of the present, but it ennobles all by 
higher motives and loftier ends. Its contem- 

f)lations will be the same hereafter as in this 
ife, and will still be unexhausted after ages. 
There can be none grand"er even in the presence 
of God than those it meditates here. On merely 
intellectual grounds, then, we lose byneglectinff 
it. The simplest mind must be expanded and 
raised, by daily converse with eternity, beyond 
his who contents, himself with the present, in 
the measure by which the wide sweep of the 
future is greater than the point that makes np 
this passing life. 

The dignity of permitted communion with 
God, which religion implies, must needs raise 
him who enjoys it above all human distinctions. 
To wait even afar off on the eternal glorious 
king is the supreme honor of any creature. But 
much more is vouchsafed : they who do so in 
loving humility are **sons and daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty. ^^ 



* Yet I think I have seen something of the spiritaal 
in some rare cases. That of the full len!^\\. ol \&2a^sQSi 
Aurelius in the British. 'M.w&euixi) lox SxksS«CkKA. 
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But how are we to know which religion to 
choose of the many that offer ? Why should we 
be Christians rather than anything else ? 

There are two ways of judging of any man : 
by what men say of him, or by what we our- 
6elTes find him ; and so with religion. Outside, 
and themselves sufficient, stand miracles, 
prophecy, history, testimony, ready to give 
their evidence : within, there is the self -demon- 
stration of moral goodness. I can only glance 
at either ; but I shall mainly speak of the 
second. A few sentences on the first, however, 
may be of some use. 

With the metaphysical objections to miracles, 
as impossible, I nave little concern. Still, it 
does seem venturous for weakness and ignorance 
to limit omnipotence, or map out the paths in 
which alone it may travel. It does seem a rath- 
er heathen notion to make God sit a step below 
fate on the throne of the universe. To have 
him supplanted throughout nature, by His own 
laws, till, like the junible of human enactments, 
they paralyze action, is to bind Him down bv 
conditions in every footstep of His government. 
Eely on it. He who makes the laws of the uni- 
verse can so select, combine, contrast, and modu- 
late any number of ten million laws, of which we 
know nothing, as to bring what notes He pleases 
from the ^eat key-board of life or nature. 
What we cdl laws are only stray glances, wide 
apart, beneath the surface of things, when all 
tnat is, pulses with mysterious force. Philoso- 
phy may see in them the wheels and springs that 
move the All ; jacks wound up for ten thousand 
ages, to turn the universe, with all its affairs, 
without the need of intelligence. The natural 
instincts of man, which are the inspiration of 
his Maker, think differently. Fate, controlling 
all things, but, itself, uncontrolled, is a stage 
property stolen from the old Stoics, and repaint- 
ed by their modem imitators. Vague philoso- 
Shies, with their auroral fires, show most in 
ark skies, and attract for the time more notice 
than the calm shining of the day. To owls, 
bats, and the like, they may even seem per- 
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mAnefttly preferable ; but, on the whole, jUdeb 
healthy judgments keep to the sun. Specula- 
tion is as delightful and flattering as it is dan- 
gerous. A new religion, or a new style of treat- 
ing an old one, creates a fashion for the time. 
It lets us talk ; gives us an air of inquiry and 
thoughtfulness, and lets us contrast ourselres 
f avorablyjwith those who content themselves with 
established views. But this capricious and light 
mood is quite out of place in religion. In spite 
of all the confidence of new apostles, there is a 
very just presumption against their authority. 
We know so little, and that so imperfectly, that 
caution and modesty urge the greatest care. 
Our logic limps; our ignorance joins irreconcil- 
able premises ; we proclaim old errors as new 
truths. In thought, as in dress, there is only a 
certain circle of possible change, and a thing be- 
comes new by being sufficiently old to have fallen 
into disuse. We argue triumphantly when no 
one can contradict, and establish conclusions 
which a little more knowledge would overrun in 
a moment. Minnows may settle it that there are 
no tides in the ocean because there are none in 
their brook ; but it is only because they are min- 
nows. The Siamese emperor thought it an insult 
to his common sense to be told that water grows 
solid in Holland. Tides and ice were contrary 
to minnow and Siamese experience ; violations of 
the laws of nature ; miracles, in short ; and, 
therefore, a priori impossible. Unfortunately, 
our universe is only a shade larger than theirs, 
and our knowledge only a candle in the infinite 
dark. New laws — new to us, though old as 
matter — are common as new stars ; not a few of 
them in direct contradiction to our previous con- 
ceptions. Our ignorance fools us on every hand. 
To a child or a peasant there is nothing but mir- 
acle: with a philosopher, while the fact con- 
tinues the same, it gets a new name, and, with 
the name, is held to change its whole character. 
But the child or peasant may be most philo- 
sophical, after all. Nature^s acolyte — ^the f 
dent — ^gets an irreverend familiarity ^cn^ ^ 
like priests with tTaeir \xaa.g&%, wA. ^^^^t^rS 
7 
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divine in what others worship. He foolishly 
dreams he has got into her Holy of Holies, and, 
like Pompey, with that at Jerusalem, proclaims 
it empty. Miracles ! bah ! He knows the nat- 
i^ral causes, and can do the same over again 
himself. But, after all. there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy. Sometimes they touch our sphere 
like meteors and pass off again into higher 
regions, and then tliey are miracles : sometimes, 
as scientific discoveries, they unveil themselves 
to the world, and then they are only natural 
laws. Experience is every day enlarging, cor- 
recting former opinions, and dogmatizing afresh. 
Our pride and vanity are hopelessly given to 
map out the highways of nature, and to limit 
her to these alone in her vast domains. As if 
we knew the thousand by-paths along which she 
may sport herself as she pleases ! 

A miracle must be treated by the same rules 
of evidence on which we receive anything else. 
To argue a thing impossible, in presence of 
trustworthy proof that it happened, would be 
too much for the keenest logic or the most re- 
fined metaphysics. But men's brains do catch 
them in such very strange cobwebs. Logic and 
law settled it long ago that " a mother is not of 
kin to her own child,'^ * after " much dispassion- 
ate enquiry and jactitation of the arguments on 
all sides ; ^' and metaphysics have delivered their 
opinion, in full court, be-wigged and solemn, 
that heaven and earth are only shams and ap- 
paritions, painted on the brain. Demonstra- 
tions beforehand that miracles are impossible 
have a dangerous family likeness to these por- 
tentous, philosophical, and juridical follies. 
Wisdom does, sometimes, nod. 

In the case of the gospel miracles, the number 
and character of the witnesses, men sober and 
calm, who speak of what they saw or heard, in 
a matter-of-iact way, very different from that of 
heated enthusiasts ; the utter want of a motive 



* Swinburne on Testaments, pi. 7, s. 8. Noticed by 
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to propagate an imposture ; the impossibility of 
conceivinff such men as St. John or St. raul 
lending themselves to deception^ and the equal 
impossibility of their being deceived as to what 
they themselves did, as well as saw done, weighs 
so heavily, that I can see no way of rejecting 
their evidence without disallowing testimony al- 
together. It is striking, morover, that the early 
Fathers constantly speak of miraculous power 
as still seen in the churches of their own day. 
Justin Martyr, a philosopher, appeals for proof 
of the divinity of his faith to the power of cast- 
ing out devils, of healing, and of prediction, 
shown by many of his fellow-believers. * Ire- 
naeus, in the same way, rests the claims of Chris- 
tianity on the divine gifts still displayed in the 
Church. The supernatural endowments of the 
apostles ^eem to have died away only by degrees 
in succeeding generations. Whether they were 
withdrawn, as having served their purpose, or 
from a fault on the human side, is an open 
question ; and so is that other — whether tney 
do not, still, at times, show themselves, where 
men rise to anything like the simple earnestness 
of apostolic faith, f 

The evidence from prophecy I must leave to 
special treatises ; but, if one voice from heaven 
be enough, I think we could not have com- 
plained had it been the only messenger, without 
the array of witnesses we have, besides. 

Still, these external proofs, however irrefra- 
gable, cannot be always available. They imply 
education, and reading, or the instruction of 
others r something outside the Bible itself, and 
not open to all. Historical facts, questions of 
argument and probability, discussions more or 
less abstract, are beyond many, and, where 
within reach, may be unsatisfactorily put, or 
may fail from the very idiosyncrasies of the en- 



* Apol. II. § 6. Dial. § 76, § 82, § 39. IrenaBus 11. a. 
xxxi. § 2. Justin lived from about a.d. 100 to A.D. 
165. IrensBus from about a.d. 140 to about a.d. 2QS. 

t See notices of modem miracles^ «o \^>x^^^^^ 
Bushnell's " Nature and the ^u^einaatexs^X*'''* 
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dultei'. Wm. Pitt used to say, even of Butler's 
Analogy, that it raised more doubts in his mind 
than it settled ; and there is a tendency in us 
all to think that what takes much defending is 
far towards indefensible. To find a sufficient 
evidence inside the Bible is, then, the great 
point : something within every one's mental 
grasp, requiring no scholarship, appealing to 
our own consciousness rather than to external 
facts ; speaking the universal language of our 
moral instincts. The lonely settler, far off in 
the wilderness, has no means of knowing how 
prophecy has been fulfilled, or how Christianity 
made its way at first. The sailor, far off on the 
ocean, opens his chest at some rare moment of 
leisure, for the Bible his mother put in it, and 
reads that he who believes will be saved, but he 
who does not, will be condemned. On what 
ground can belief be asked ? Either on none, 
or on some which he will find as he reads. If 
outside proof be indispensable, the Bible must 
be imperfect, .and, instead of being supreme, 
must hold its authority from that by which its 
claims are established. A Bible, in that case, 
sent out hj itself, would be simply a warrant 
without a signature : a commission without the 
seal. But there is no hint of such a state of 
things, in Scripture. It makes no allowance 
for Ignorance ; suggests no exceptional cases ; 
but demands acceptance on its own merits. 
Not a word is said of supplementary proof to 
induce belief : it claims to carry the grounds of 
conviction with it. Its whole tone and language 
waive off any officious support. External proofs, 
it, as it were, says, ^^are well in their place — 
lamps, to guide to my gates ; but, even without 
them, light fills my temple, and streams out into 
the darkness, for truth shines with a heavenly 
brightness, and the Bible is her peculiar shrine. ' 
Scripture, in short, must be its own proof. 
STo have to go outside for its warrant would be 
fatal. 

In what does this inherent, universally patent 
evidence consist ? Universally patent, that iSj 
^o the mind open to hear, for deaiu^aa XQ.\x«k\i 
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blame itself, not the summons tHat snfflces fdr 
others. It must be something in the Bible that 
has its corroboration in our own consciousness, 
and, as such, can be nothing but the support of 
our moral sense and natural instincts. To feel 
a thing true is a higher security than any la- 
bored argument : it endorses it with the assent 
of our inmost being. If, then, there be in man 
an echo of Christian truth, catching up its doc- 
tirnes and counsels, and whispering them back 
as its own voice, there needs no more, for either 
peasant or prince. To have our own nature bear 
witness is as if God Himself had spoken, for the 
instincts within us are His creation. The truth 
written on the heart had the finger of the Al- 
mighty to trace it, as much as the tables on 
Sinai. 

It was a favorite argument of the Fathers, 
when disputing with heathenism, that there 
was just such a concurrence between the Breast 
and the Book. They used to speak of the Tes- 
timony of the soul, naturally Christian,* urging 
that our religion was no new invention, but only 
the expression of the long pent up, inarticulate, 
voice of humanity. They were right. The 
chimes lie slumbering in the bell till the stroke 
awakes them ; and what is harsh clangor at 
hand comes back from distant echoes in sweet 
music. Christianity is the tongue that gives 
our wishes fitting voice ; the soft return, in ar- 
ticulate clearness, from the eternal hills, of the 
wail of cries and prayers that rises, bewildering, 
round us. 

The Bible doctrine of God is, I think, suflBl- 
cient of itself to prove a divine source for the 
documents that embody it. Compared with 
either Pantheism or Heathenism, Jehovah alone 
meets the cravings of the human heart as to its 
God. The religions of the East have presented 
both in their most elaborate completeness, but 
neither satisfies the instinctive ideal of the 
breast. To confound the creature and the Cre- 



* " Testimonium animsB natux^Wtet C,V\\&\4>a!Wftr -^ 
Tertollian. 
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ator, and deify nature by transfusing the Divin- 
ity inextricably through the vast fabric of the 
universe, turns Him into mere force and motion, 
impossible to realize as intelligence, or as in any 
sense a personal object of worship. Still more : 
it is, in fact, a deification of man himself as 
supremely divine ; for if the living power astir 
through all things be God, then man shows 
most of it, by adding to mere vital energy the 
higher province of thought and will. The high- 
est manifestation of God is thus human thought 
— ^and man is his own deity. This is Hegelian- 
ism and modern German Pantheism generally ; 
the creed which Emerson openly preaches, and 
which, I fear, Carlyle, noble, true-hearted, and 
grand, as he is, endorses. You have it in part 
in the words of Vishnu, a member of the Hindoo 
Triad. . *^The whole world is but a manifesta- 
tion of Vishnu, who is identical with all things, 
and is to be regarded by the wise, as not differ- 
ing from, but as the same as themselves." Em- 
erson puts it, — " I am nothing, I see all ; the 
currents of the Universal Being circulate 
throuffh me : I am part and parcel of God." 
Hegel s formula is — ^^ Being and thought are 
the same ; " and thus God is a process continu- 
ally going on, but never accomplished ; our 
thought and God are identical — and man is the 
highest manifestation of God. A doctrine of 
the Divinity which ends in finding no better 
God than man is a poor result of so much phi- 
losophy. To leap at the stars, and fasten in the 
mud, in such a way, does not commend itself. 

Contrast this with the Scripture doctrine, 
and the infinite difference is apparent. Take 
any part, there is still the same All-wise, All- 
powerful intelligence; no more electric or mag- 
netic current pervading all things, but a Being 
endowed with moral qualities, of which our own 
nature is a faint, because injured copy. There 
is no confounding Him with His works for a 
moment. Drawn in simpler metaphors in the 
earlier books, as was natural in the childhood of 
ihe race, there are still the same grand lines in 
tlie sublime ideal: th^ God oi ASx^iki^m \^ XJaa 
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God of the New Testament: the same purity, 

i'ustice, controlling authority, and tender 
fatherhood, show m the one as in the other. 
The mighty, keystone truth, of the unity of the 
Godhead: that God is not only one, but the 
Living God, is a gift from Abraham, through 
the Bible, to the race. In him the nations of 
the earth have already been blessed, in receiving 
this transceixdent truth, for Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mahomedanism, which alone pro- 
claim the living, personal God, are, all alike, 
sprung from ^* the friend of Jehovah; '^ and the 
Bible IS the channel through which it has been 
conveyed. How is it that in Scripture only are 
we safe from the dreamy abstraction — ^the vague 
nature god, of ancient and modern philosophy; 
and find, instead of this divine ether, pervading 
space, a Being to whom we can look as our 
great exemplar and loving Father ? 

The gods of the various heathen mythologies 
stand no comparison with the God of the Bible. 
The gods of the East and West, alike, are 
worse, in many ways, than their worshippers. 
Homer's Gods are only idealized, unearthly, im- 
mortal men, subject to nearly all our imperfec- 
tions and passions, bound by the law of space, 
needing food and rest, hating and loving from 
mere caprice, often at variance among them- 
selves, and kindling quarrels to embroil others. 
They marry and have children, and, in all re- 
spects, are only colossal men. The Greek 
priests were wont to throw the shadow of one of 
themselves on the cloud of the sacrifices, and 
proclaim it the form of a god: their whole pan- 
theon was nothing more: mere human shaaows 
thrown on 'the clouds. The ignorant peasants 
of the Brocken-the crown of the Hartz moun- 
tains, in Saxony — sometimes see, at sunrise or 
sunset, a gigantic spectre on the mists of the 
opposite hills, and tremble before what they 
think a supernatural terror, which, yet, is only 
their own form, thrown on the masses of morn- 
ing or evening vapor, by the rising or sinking 
sun. Such were and are the gods of heatke\i\5asss., 
in eyerj country and age. Uo^^^^^** ^ ^ov^^-o^r 
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porary* of Homer, and in the 139th Psalm, 
which the hest authority ascribes to him, pro- 
claims the attributes of the Jewish, who is also 
the Christian God. He worships a being, omni- 
present, omniscient, all holy; one who tries the 
thoughts, and guides the humble; the only and 
ever living God. We, at this day, read his 
Words as the perfect and lofty conception of a 
Spiritual and personal God. Still, — ^after 3000 
years, they reveal the sublime ideal, dwelling in 
light that is unapproached as unapproach^le. 
There could be nothing more grandly exalted: 
nothingthat commands more instinctive accept- 
ance. How was it that the chief of a petty race, 
shut up in the hills of Judea; of a people then 
without commerce, or adventure by sea or land, 
but plain shepherds and tillers of the ground; 
with no schools of philosophy, and hardly a lit- 
erature, for only a small part of even the Bible 
had then been written; with no arts and less 
science, for the very temple was the work of 
foreign skill; how came it that he should be 
thus infinitely in advance of all mankind, be- 
sides, both then, and in all ages since, on this 
supreme question ? Compared even with Plato^s 
conception of God — ^the highest outside the 
Bible — ^it rises, immeasurably, into shadowy 
Alps of grandeur; for Plato, while in some 
sense hinting at a supreme intelligence, binds it 
down by an, outward necessity, limits its power, 
and associates with it inferior created gods, the 
makers of men. The supreme essence, with that 
great thinker,* is only a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, above the vulgar, and not to be part of 
their creed — a dim conception, vague and im- 
personal, with no contact with men, or practical 
bearing on life; a mere idea, rising in tne brain 
of the philosopher, and, even with him, only a 
sublime speculation. For this cloudy and ab- 
struse dream, moreover, he may have been in- 
debted to Jewish sources, for he lived for years 
in Egypt, and doubtless had heard of the mono- 
theism of the neighboring Palestine. In Egypt 

♦ B.C. 429-«4l. 
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itself^ the priHiitive knowledge of this loftiest 
truth had long passed away, for Warburton's 
theory, that the esoteric teaching of the Egyp- 
tian priesthood included the divine unity, is 
long ago given up as without foundation. 
Egypt, indeed, like all the ancient world, had, 
for a time, traces of the first pure faith of man- 
kind — ^winged seeds blown over the bounds of 
Paradise, and flowering awhile in the common 
soil of the world, but soon choked and lost in 
the thorns and thistles — ^but they had faded 
away. The winged circle had lost its meaning; 
the gods of Egypt had become a proverb of con- 
tempt. Of a personal, perfect, living, omnipo- 
tent God, the friend and father, as well as the 
ruler of men, antiquity had no conception. 
The God of David is found only in the Jftible. 
By what light was he revealed — ^by what but 
divine ? The sun and God are seen only bv 
their own beams. This sun-truth shines with 
no created light. 

The doctrine of our immortality is another 
gift of the Scriptures. Egypt taught it with 
wonderful clearness in her early history, but it 
gradually passed away as a living belief. Soc- 
rates and Plato had glimpses of it, but they 
want the confidence and clearness of Revelation. 
There is an unspeakable fulness and definiteness 
in the announcements of Christ, compared to 
those of any other teacher. He brought life 
and immortality to light, and made them the 
creed of the world. He spoke with no faltering 
weakness, but with authority, so that his wordS 
have sunk into the heart of mankind for ever- 
more. But for Him we should have been as 
dark as if the great secret had never been 
known. Egypt had lost it for ages : India and 
the East promised only absorption into the Ple- 
roma, like a rain-drop into tne sea ; the trans- 
migrations of Plato had fallen dead on the 
world; the Jews of the age of the Apocnrpha 
mixed error with truth ; the Pharisees of our 
Lord's day taught in many cases aright, but 
they wanted authority, and could never have 
formed the creed of mankm^i, \tl "Swtaa, *^^ 
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mistress of the world and representative of 
heathen faith everywhere, belief in our immor- 
tality was virtually extinct. If Cicero antici- 
pates it in rhetorical passages ; the Chief Pon- 
tiff ; the highest functionary of the State Re- 
ligion, and chosen interpreter of divine things to 
the national conscience — Julius Caesar * — urges 
on the Senate to spare the lives of Catiline and his 
fellow conspirators, in a speech in which he told 
them, that ^^ death is the release from all suffer- 
ing, not suffering itself ; death dissolves all the 
ills of mortality ; beyond it is no place either for 
pain or pleasure. Wherefore,'' says he, " keep 
these men alive to suffer a fitting penalty ; after 
death there is no more punishment for sin, 
neither is there any reward for virtue.'' f What 
would the future have been but for that clear 
light which Christ sheds over it ? But, for this, 
also, we are indebted to the Bible. 

The Scripture doctrine of sin, and of our 
need of divine aid, in rising from it to a higher 
life, is one of those first truths that claim and 
receive acknowledgment as soon as stated. But 
it is found in the Bible alone, and may be 
searched for in vain, outside its pages, through 
all antiquity. In the old world, sin was only 
a disease of the intellect — ^the fruit of ignorance, 
dulness, or want of intelligence. There was no 
such thing as guilt ; no sin, in our sense ; what- 
ever any one did, however criminal, was, rather, 
a misfortune, a defect of mental power, an 
accident separable from the conception of the 
man himself. There is no word in Greek for 
the morally bad — for sin : the expression for it 
is synonymous with physical evil. The Greek 
or Koman had three ways of thinking of what 
we call wrong : it was either declared innocent, 
or the guilt was transferred to the gods, or it 
was irresistible. If he thanked the gods for 
what good he received, he no less laid to their 
charge what evil he found in himself. Priests 
and people, alike, had no idea, in their ablu- 

* B.C. 63. 

/ Salhiat, Bell. Catil. c. 61. 
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tions. and lustrations, of any thing more than 
the removal of a physical, not a moral stain : 
propitiatory rites, exactly observed, worked in- 
fallibly by a magical power, to secure whatever 
end they sought to obtain, though the heart 
remained, throughout, persistently set on evil. 
The assertion of Bayle that no Greek or Roman 
ever asked the gods for virtue or other moral 
qualities, but only for victory, health, long life, 
and the blessings of fortune, is only the fact ; 
for though isolated expressions seem to speak in 
a different tone, they are opposed to the whole 
spirit of ancient opinion.* JBefore Christ, an- 
tiquity, outside the Bible, had no idea, nor even 
the slightest vestige of one, of what in the 
spiritual system is called sin. The taint of 
evil in our race, and the guilt of wrong acts, as 
wilful violations of divine law, involving re- 
sponsibility, are truths for the knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Revelation. Cere- 
monial humiliation and penitence were reckoned 
virtues by the ancient world, but it took credit 
for all its goodness as due to itself alone. 
Seneca, one of the noblest and loftiest minds of 
antiquity,, tells us that the wise man lives on a 
footing of eq^uality with the gods ; for he is, 
really, God himseli, bearing within him a part 
of the Deity. We are at the same time, he says, 
companions of God and His members. The 
good man differs from God only by duration : 
and God, though surpassing man in duration, 
yet, as concerns bliss, lias no advantage of 
Him. J In one point, indeed, the wise man has 
even the better of God, since God is in His own 
nature already wise, while the man owes his 
wisdom to himself alone. As to fear of the 
gods, no one in his sound senses can have it. 
They neither can nor will injure any one, and 
they are as little capable of receiving as of in- 
flicting harm, and thus it is utterly impossible 
for man to offend them. Even prayer is. of no 
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use. Why lift up the hands to heaven ? Whjr 
trouble the gods, when you are able to make 
yourself happy ? It is in your own hand to be 
company, on even terms, for the gods, instead 
of appearing b^foi*© them as suppliants, f 

The mind enlightened by the Bible, recoils 
from such haughty and monstrous pride ; such 
false independence of God ; such confidence in 
our own merits ; such boastful self -righteous- 
ness. It needs no argument to make us feel 
that such an attitude is as idle, as it is hurtful 
to our best interests. The modern stoicism of 
our new religionists meets little response ; it is 
contrary to the consciousness of mankind, 
quickened by the teaching of Scripture. We 
feel that we are prone to wrong ; that we need 
help from aboye to ennoble and purify us ; that 
we are free to do right, and stand condemned if 
we do eyil ; that the sublime of our position in 
the uniyerse is when our darkness seeks the 
central light, and our waywardness bows before 
the throne of the Highest; when we seek the 
grace and favor of God. Philosophy must yield 
to Scripture in this as in other things ; in this, 
as in others, the teachings of Eevelation are 
true to our nature ; alone true, when the high- 
est teaching, outside, is fatally wrong. 

That the Bible should announce as the ideal 
of man no lower standard than the absolute and 
infinite perfection of the God it reveals, is 
another characteristic that shows its origin. 
Scripture knows no question as to the motive to 
virtue ; no limitations of its requirements ; nor 
any compromise with evil, however slight or 
specious. Even Socrates, the grandest man of 
antiquity, taught that virtue rests on knowledge, 
and that evil has its root only in ignorance, or 
in error. He had no moral ideal, to be sought 
for itself ; that which, for the moment, is profit- 
able, and the pleasure it brings, were the highest 
impulse he knew. Moral good, with him, was 
only the careful choice of what was most useful 
and pleasant. To make a mistake, and choose 

^t Epis. 41. 
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evil, was a foolish blunder, which better knowl- 
edge would have corrected. All antiquity, alike, 
was tainted in morals. Vices, nameless and dis- 
gusting, in Christian countries, find apologists 
m the whole literature of paganism ; were 
habitually practised by philosophers and moral*- 
ists, and were attributed to the gods themselvesi 
Slavery, as the designed lot of all but the 
Greeks ; exposure of children, and sodomy, were 
among the features of Plato^s Republic. Aris- 
totle recommends exposure of children, or mak- 
ing away with them, if weak ; counts it a fault 
to pardon an injury, and a mark of a high 
spirited man to be as thorough in hate as in lik- 
ing. The idea of seeking the image of Him 
who is only light, without a shadow of darkness, 
never entered the mind of the race, except 
through the Scriptures, and yet we feel it to be 
the absolute and only possible truth. The in- 
finite progression it opens hereafter, rises to the 
height of our cravings, and has a divinity all its 
own. Instead of Eastern absorption and loss of 
being, an ever ascending perfection, and nearer 
likeness to God, is proclaimed as that for which 
we were created. Nature seeks no arguments to 
convince her that such a future is her true 
apotheosis, and that it bears with it the marks 
01 a divine original. To be a perfect Christian, 
it is felt, would make one a perfect man ; to 
reach the Christian heaven, would be to rise to 
the God-like. 

The foundation of virtue, in the Bible theory, 
is enough, of itself, to vindicate its origin, ad 
from above. It is not utility, nor pleasure, nor 
the will of superior power, but the essential 
nature of God, and is summed up, as to its liv- 
ing principle, in one word — love. Christianity 
is nothing but the doctrine, that to love is to be 
blest ; that loving is the only true living. To 
give rather than receive is its central law : — ^to 
give to God, to man, to the creatures ; to think 
less each day, of self, and find more delights 
generous goodness. We cannot help feelj 
that, however hard, however high heyoivi '^aa 
present, this is .the graaid \ie«!L— >i5a»X» ^mMl-Vsis 
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ting love is the truest and deepest joy ; — ^lovd 
that floods the soul like golden light ; not gross 
and sensual, but holy charity. We feel that to 
make happy is to be happy, in the highest 
sense ; that it is love that lives for others that 
makes a heaven, either here oi above. We see 
it in all the holiest instances — ^in mothers, and 
sisters, and the great souled amongst men ; in 
the angels, also ; and, even higher, in the in- 
effable joy of God, who, like His own sun, shines 
on all things with full ray, giving, but never 
receiving. A religion which finds its grandest 
triumph on^ a cross, on which self-sacrifice re- 
joices to die, in its infinite love, fathoms the 
depths of our spirit, and is higher than human. 

But the love of Christianity has a double 
beautjj for, as it is painted in Scripture, while 
it has a boundless pity, it is still, like the sun- 
light, puxe,^ on whatever it shines. It has no 
smly of evil even. when turned on guilt. It 
seeks even in its thoughts to be holy, like God, 
and its lasting regret is its failure to be so. 
Far from admitting the defects and stains of 
antiquity, it strives to avoid the very appearance 
of evil. But whence comes so lofty a scheme ? 
How does the Bible stand out in a light so 
wholly eclipsing all light besides ? 

It was a famous saying of Cicero,* that Soc- 
rates brought philosophy from heaven to earth, 
introducing her to private houses, and public 
squares, and to the daily life of mankind. It 
might have been said with far greater force 
that Jesus Christ did so with Heavenly Love. 
He has changed the world, even already, by the 
leaven He cast into the mass of humanity. It 
is to Him, first, we owe the grand idea of the 
brothefhood of the race, that rises, above patri- 
otism, to a universal philanthropy. There had 
been flashes of the same great truth before His 
day, as when the statue of Mbo^ was raised in 
the marketplace ; or when the line of Terence, 
that ''I am a man, and think nothing human 
indifferent to me/' brought down the thunder- 
^ ■ ■ " ■■- ' ' 

• Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. i» 
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ing applause of the theatre ; and, even during 
His lifetime, when Tiberius sent relief to the 
ruined cities of proconsular Asia ; but thes6 
were passing gleams in the thick darkness, lin- 
gering reflections from the long sunk light of 
paradise* As a living creed, the brotherhood of 
man dates from its proclamation by Christ. 
Preached through the world, it was welcomed 
by some, scouted by most, and, for many gener- 
ations, remained too grand and lofty to be 
realized even in thought. That it should be 
proposed to establish a universal religion was, 
indeed, one of the standing objections to Chris- 
tianity, which condemned it as folly in the eyes 
of privilege and philosophy.* A foreigner and 
an enemy were synonymous in antiquity, and 
war or dependence were the only relations of 
neighboring states. On this chaos — dark and 
waste — rose the light of the new gospel, to 
climb by slow ascent to a heavenly noon, in the 
end. 

Such a principle, working only through the 
hearts of men, has no easy triumph over passion 
and immemorial prejudice, but its results have, 
from the first, been divine. Slavery, once uni- 
versal and terrible, has, by slow degrees, withered 
away before it, until its last lingering traces 
stand shrunk and bare, like a blighted tree, ere 
long to fall and disappear forever. In Europe, 
it has been extinct, m its worst forms, I might 
say for centuries; for, though feudalism still 
kept its hold, in some countries of Western 
Europe, in class disabilities and wrongs, the 
tap-root of serfdom has long been cut. Negro 
slavery, the later form of involuntary service, 
has, in our own days, through the silent influ- 
ence of Christian sentiment, been ended, in 
British possessions, at the price of an imperial 
ransom ; the fine paid bj a noble race for their 
share in so great a guilt : in America, it has 
perished in the horrors of a civil war, of which 
it was the great cause. The serfdom of Bussf 
has been abolished within these few years, am 

^Celsos, quoted in l!^easidet'a'&\1^Vst^^^«^99^ 
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everywhere, despotism is yielding its citadels^ 
more or less willingly, to freedom. In eyerjr 
land the people are rising to manhood ; consti- 
tutional guarantees are everywhere the ramparts 
of liberty, civil and religious equality,' educa- 
tion, free interchange of commerce, aspirations 
after general peace, and the thousand ameliora- 
tions of humbler life, are the first golden ears 
of a fast-coming harvest. As the good genius 
of the race, Christianity goes before humanity, 
leading it^ like a flock, to green pastures, and 
beside still waters. 

The beneficent results of religion on society 
at large may be seen very strikingly in the 
position of women in modern life, compared 
with their position in antiquity. Vice still 
abounds, indeed, but it no lonffer enjoys an 
open reign. It wears a mask oi decorum in 
public, and seeks darkness for its undisguised 
indulgence. Bad as things still are, public 
sentiment condemns grossness, and honors its 
opposite. Bead Juvenal, or Tacitus, or Sueton- 
ius, and the change is from ni^ht to day, be- 
tween their times and ours. The mists may 
still lie in the hollows, but long stretches of 
landscape, then hidden, now shine bright in the 
sun. Our moralists do not now palliate or de- 
fend shameful crime, nor can it be said of our 
modern philosophers, as it used to be of the 
ancient, that they must be indulged in impuri- 
ties condemned in every one else. We have no 
statues of courtesans in our churches, as the 
national sanctuary at Delphi had of " Phryne : " 
thanks to the Bible, the moral tone is unspeak- 
ably purer And healthier. The Christian ideal 
of woman is the highest philosophy as well as 
the grandest justice, for to raise the mother is 
to raise the race. We may fall below the stand- 
ard, but.it is still acknowledged. Home, with 
its purity, peace, and love, is a gift of Chris- 
tianity ; to it alone we owe those charms of 
wife, or mother, or daughter, which make it 
what it is. 

Nor 28 the Amalthea's horn of Christian boun- 
tiea yet exhausted. War lias, ttom t'hft ^x^^ 
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been proscribed^ as well as all that is cruel and 
fierce. Gladiators no longer fight for a public 
show ; Christianity long ago put her veto on 
their bloody display ; human sacrifices, com- 
mon over barbarous Europe, have long since 
ceased to shock mankind ; and, even in India, 
the suttee pile and infanticide are forbidden. 
War itself has been tamed of its fiercest hor- 
rors ; indiscriminate slaughter, tortures, depor- 
tation and slavery of prisoners, are things of 
the past, and the sentiment daily grows, that, 
except rarely, to engage in it at all is a crime, 
both of rulers and nations. The missions of 
Christianity have, from the first, been a strik- 
ing characteristic of its spirit. Other religions 
may have begun with tne same zeal, but the 
first glow of activity has, in their case, given 
way to the feeble torpor of age ; but the mis- 
sionary spirit which conquered Rome and 
Europe is still as vigorous as in the first fresh- 
ness of the faith, and every spot is- at this 
moment familiar to the footsteps of the wan- 
dering servant of the Cross. Everywhere, in all 
things, whether affecting nations or individuals, 
on the grandest scale and on the most humble, 
like one of the mighty forces of nature, Chris- 
tianity is at work, by its wondrous, ethereal 
agency of unselfish love, bettering the world 
and the unit. What it has in store for the 
future is foreshadowed in the spring flowers 
already around us. It has made a different 
world, even if things were to stay as they are, 
^nd yet we are only in the opening flush of 
April borders. What the summer will be, in 
the long bright reign of immortal love, who 
can conceive ? 

How is it that men like the authors of Script- 
ure should have been able to leave all the philoS' 
ophy and culture of the world so far behind, 
and create a scheme so far beyond their highest 
conceptions? If supreme intellect failed, how 
was it that fishermen, and the like, have left i 
what is instinctively felt to be the very imaffe 
the inner soul? How came they to \i^ ^^ 
lift the veil of truth, aa^ ^o^ tx& \i^ ^ 

9 
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features in all their beanty^ as never seen by 
man before? If Christianity be a creation of 
their own, it is a greater miracle to conceive 
how such men could have imagined it, than it is 
to believe that they wrote under the guidance of 
the inspiring wisdom of Heaven. The character 
of Jesus Christ is itself enough to claim the 
Bible for God. It bears His sign-manual in 
every detail. As it stands in the gospels and in 
the epistles, it is unique and incomparable, and 
much more easily to be conceived as a transcript 
from a living reality than as a mere fiction; as 
that, especially, of so many independent writers, 
of so many temperaments, such various gifts, 
and often, defective training. There is a per- 
fect naturalness and freedom in the various 
documents, which shows no trace of exagger- 
ation or art: they are simple and unstrained, 
even when most above the plane of mere human 
life. Innocent as a child, and moved by the 
loftiest ^thoughts. He is painted with the same 
spotlessness to the last, and yet in no negative 
sense, like the mortifications of an ascetic, but 
in the midst of an active life, in which each day 
called out every varied emotion and impulse. 
He never hints at the need of repentance for 
Himself J though he makes it essential for aJl 
besides; but, in its place, He again and again 
claims a perfect faultlessness that sets Him 
above such a requirement. The best of men are 
deepest in their numility at the thought of their 
shortcomings; but Christ, though unequalled 
for patient lowliness and sustained religiousness, 
claims that His life, so far from showing imper- 
fections or sins, is a mirror reflecting tne stain- 
less image of God, as the unbroken pool gives 
back the shining round of the sun. His claims 
and pretensions are greater in every direction 
than could for a moment be urged by a mere 
man, without raising a horror at the blasphe- 
mous folly. He proclaims that He who has seen 
Him has seen the Father as well, and requires 
that all men should render equal honor to Doth. 
He ^ives Himself forth as greater than Solomon: 
fijs the wa,j, the truth^ and the lif^*, aa tUe light 
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of the world; the gate of Heaven; the centre to 
which all men would one day be drawn. He 
claims power even beyond this present life over 
the dead^ who are to hear His voice and come 
forth to be indeed at His throne. And yet we 
never feel tne incongruity of such unparalleled 
claims; they never strike us as anything unbe- 
coming, but harmonize with the whole of His 
being, as fitting and natural. He has a divine 
patience, that bears everv form of trouble — 
hunger and thirst, a homeless life, the taunts of 
enemies and betrayals of friends, craft and vio- 
lence, meanness and pride; — He moves amidst 
all, as the sun amidst clouds, emerging the same, 
as they pass, far below. He sets up a reli^on 
which rests on self-sacrifice; whose most vivid 
illustration is found in the grain that dies to 
bear; while promising rest to the soul even here. 
He demands that it be found bearing a daily 
cross, as He bore, and fainted beneath. His own. 
Such a principle was opposed to jail that ever 
had, or has, obtained among men; it offered the 
highest joy, apparently by the surrender of all. 
In an age of local religions, and of unmatched 
exclusiveness and national hatreds. He an- 
nounces a faith for the whole race, which, shall 
unite them in a common and equal brotherhood 
before their common Maker and Father. Him- 
self the poorest of men. He bears Himself with 
a noble dignity that awes rulers, and makes us 
forget the fact that He had grown up in the 
household of a Nazarene carpenter, by His 
kingly self-composure and perfect manhood. 
His teachings are as original as they are author- 
itative, embracing all that is grandest and most 
mysterious in time and eternity; in the nature 
and wants of man; and in the secrets of God, so 
far as they touch them. He draws aside the 
veil, with no faltering hand, from the future, 
and lights with a brightness all His own the 
darkness stretching over it, as no teacher has 
ever presumed to do in any country or age. 
And with all His loftiness there is no touch of 
the pride or arrogance of the Stoic, but a low 
U^9s which attracts the huTDL\A^'&\.^ ^ V^ *Q« 
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special friend. In a superstitions age^ He has no 
superstition^ but instinctively casts aside all 
human distortions and weak credulities. He is 
as broad in His charity as He is unbending in 
His spiritual demands, for He welcomes those 
whom His nation rejects; puts aside narrowness, 
however enforced by custom; and in an age of 
universal ceremonialism lays stress onlv on 
spiritual life. Unlike other teachers, the hum- 
blest understand Him, even when He speaks on 
matters the most sublime and mysterious, for 
He has none of the subtleties of the Rabbins; no 
tricks and perplexities of thought and manner; 
no abstractions or refinements ; but, like the 
light, reveals by beams themselves invisible. 
As to morality, set him alongside even the 
noblest of common men, and the difference 
grows as we study it. Take Socrates, perhaps 
the flower of the ancient world, and he becomes 
a foil to the surpassing merits of Christ. We 
see him palliating the most revolting and un- 
natural lust, and confessing his own habitual 
proneness to yield to it.* He visits the courte- 
san Theodota once and again with his friends, 
and gives her counsels how to win and retain 
her lovers, f He speaks uncertainly always; 
confesses that at the best he only guesses and 
gropes in the dark, and dies discoursing in part 
on indifferent things, and ordering a cock to be 
offered to Esculapius. He was, indeed, a won- 
der in such an age, and had glimpses of a better 
than earthly wisdom, sent, I dare say, into his 
heart, as into the hearts of many illustrious 
heathens besides, from the throne of God; but, 
compared with Jesus Christ, he is a moon com- 
pared to the sun. All the light of ancient phil- 
osiophy^ to use the figure of Coleridge, was little 
better, in the darkness of superstition and igno- 
|<s|.nce resting on all things, than that of the 
jantem-fly of the tropics, moving ^n luminous 
specks on the face of the night— mere gleams 
ahd points, of no avail in the gloom around; but 
Phrist shines with a steady and universal bright- 
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ness. Human philosophy, like a stream through 
yielding banks, flows stained and colored by the 
times in which it rises. But the teachings of 
Christ, like the river of God, clear as crystal, 
are unsullied by any polluting contact with His 
age or country. School after school has at- 
tempted to reviye neglected systems of human 
masters, but all have failed: Christianity beck- 
ons us forward to-day as at first. In all other 
teachers men have recognized only instructors; 
but Jesus Christ has been worshipped from the 
first as a God. The instinct of men has seen in 
Him no mere Jewish Rabbi, but the Son of the 
Highest. The heathenism of Greece and Rome, 
and their philosophies, have faded away like the 
parhelia — mock suns — of northern skies: Juda- 
ism, in spite of the good scattered here and there 
through the rubbish beds of the Talmud, has 
died out for eighteen centuries as a living power, 
except in its own nationality ; but Jesus Christ 
is extending His invisible kingdom in the hearts 
of all races, with each generation; winning 
millions of subjects from every speech and 
country, and color; and indirectly affecting 
even communities most opposed to a rule so 
pure and lofty ; raising tneir morals, widening 
their sympathies, and shedding a softened light 
through tneir public and private life. How can 
we account for such a phenomenon? It cannot 
be only because miracles are recorded of Him 
and His first followers, for they have long 
ceased, and they have been ascribed to many 
besides: it can be from nothing but the living 
power in His words and story. Meteors have 
their course, and burst into darkness; it is only 
the sun which shines the same over all ages. 
The conservatism natural to religious belief may 
give other faiths a lingering hold in the area 
they gained while in vigor, but they stand like 
the stagnant and shrinking waters oi some pass- 
ing flood; not the bright now of a steady stream. 
Otner faiths stand like girdled trees, monumer' 
of decay, drooping and sickly. Christian 
li^^ the tree of life, spreads its sha^<^y ^ 
^^h passing century, an^ \)^«2C% ^ ^^^li^ 
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fruits^ and its leayes are healing. Its seeds^ 
scattered in land after land^ spring fresh and 
fair in every clime, with banyan groves from 
each single shoot. Most certainly Christianity 
is the religion of the future. Even now, it 
forms the public opinion of the ruling nations; 
its spirit is insensibly pervading the world. 
See now, for example, in India, it has called 
forth an attempt at reforming Hindooism; has 
shaken the whole system of idol faiths, as the 
ground-swell of an earthquake shakes and rends 
their temples; and protests against the most 
sacred and long-established cruelties in their 
rites and worship. Buddh is a tradition; Ma- 
homet has ceasea to conquer; but Christ walks 
on the high places of the earth. 

It is on such considerations, which might be 
indefinitely multipled, that the faith of the 
Bible rests its claims. Some strike the intellect ; 
others speak to the heart ; the whole appeal, like 
the voice of a choir of angels, for acceptance by 
all, for their own sakes. I shall add only one 
more : — a light in which the Bible strikingly 
shows its divinity, and speaks, to the universal 
heart, as a revelation from God, with a force 
only second to that of the wondrous character of 
Christ. I mean, its power over the spirits of 
men in every age and country, and in every 
rank, to animate, control and sustain them, in 
every varied circumstance and need. It is the 
universal counsellor and friend of man. In joy 
and in sorrow ; in poverty and in prosperity ; in 
victory and in defeat ; in health and in sickness ; 
in solitude and in company; in thanksgiving 
and in prayer ; in pride or in lowliness ; in youth 
and in age ; in living or in dying, it speaks a 
universal language of warning, comfort, and 
guidance. It has utterances for every emotion, 
and applicability to every case. It may be 
veiled and weakened by translations, made, 
sometimes, by men hardly equal to the task ; 
sometimes at second-hand ; but still it speaks 
as no book or man ever spoke besides. The 
story of separate chapters, or even verses, if it 
could be known, would be a record oi auTOaasing 
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interest. In the experience of every one some 
texts shine like stars ; as we think of personal 
trials they brightened ; or death-beds of friends 
they cheered. Every religious life borrows 
thus its own secret illumination from year to 
year, its own galaxies and bright particular 
stars, which have soothed disappointments, 
tempered calamities, and filled the mind with a 
calm and steadfast serenity in the darkest 
moments. Human compositions catch its 
power as they embody its spirit and repeat its 
words. Kings and peasants, philosophers and 
the illiterate, marytrs and confessors, have alike 
been cheered, inspired, and sustained by its 
wondrous words. It has created the loftiest 
poetry and the sublimest art the world ever 
knew, and a literature unique in its power and 
dignity. There is hardly a chapter that has 
not, perhaps, in some of its verses, kindled 
sentiments unknown to antiquity. There is a 
transcendent vigor and life in every page. A 
single verse made Anthony sell all that he had, 
and introduced, through his doing so, a new 
era in ecclesiastical history. At a single warn- 
ing of the epistles, Augustine^s hard heart was 
melted under the fig-tree at Milan. A single 
chapter of Isaiah made a penitent believer 
of the profligate Rochester. A word to St. 
Peter has become the stronghold of the Papacy : 
a word of St. Paul has become the stronghold of 
Luther.* 

Cromwell charged, at Dunbar, to the cry, — 
" Arise, God, and let thine enemies be scat- 
tered ; " and Anthony drove away his tempta- 
tions by the same ^peal. Thomas Arnold 
murmured in dying, — "If ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards and not sons ; ^' — and, *^ Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed. '* Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
died quoting Christ's words, — "I go to my 
Father. '* l5,dy Jane Grey wrote in the book of 
the Lieutenant of* the Tower before her execu- 
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tion, — " The day of death is better than the day 
of birth/^ Latimer, at the stake, roused his 
soul by the remembrance that " God is faithful, 
and will not suffer us to be tempted above what 
we are able/^ Luther died, crying — "Into Thy 
hands I commit my spirit/^ The Psalter 
alone, by its manifold applications and uses in 
after times, is a yast palimpsest written over and 
over again, illuminated, illustrated, by every 
conceivable incident and emotion of men and 
of nations ; battles, wanderings, escapes, death- 
beds, obsequies of many ages and countries, rise 
or may rise, to our view, as we read it.* What 
shall we say of a book so many-ton^ed, so in- 
tensely human, so authoritatively divine ? Let 
critics and theorists stumble at words or 
phrases ; let some things remain to the end 
"hard to be understood ; ^' whose voice can it 
be but God's which rises still and holy ovei 
the turmoil of life, in a thousand persuasions, 
commands, and promises, to warn us of danger, 
to guide us aright, and to soothe our infinite 
cares and sorrows P It is a noble passage in 
which Augustine contrasts antiquity and Script- 
ure, and gives his fealty as a Cnristian man 
iiixist : — "fii Cicero, and in Plato, and such 
writers, ^^ siays he, "I meet many things finely 
said, things that move the spirit ; but in none 
of them all do I find these words: — ^ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest/ '* t 
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t Thomas Carlyle's words are a fit note:— ''In the 
poorest cottage are books, — ^is one book, wherein for 
several tiiousands of years the spirit of man has found 
Uffht and nourishment, and an interpreting response to 
wnatever is deepest in him ; wherein, still to tnis day, 
for the eye that will look well, the mystery of exist- 
ence reflects itself, if not resqlyed, yet revealed, and 
prophetically emblemed ; if not to the satisfying of the 
outward sense, yet to the opening of the inward sense, 
wMoh is the far grander result" 
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What a chapter might be written on the 
Helps men have invented or accepted to make 
friends with the unseen, here, and hereafter. 
Some from God ; some from the pit — ^bribes to 
Dis to keep back the Fates ; — the divinest, too 
often corrupted and darkened ; not a few enough 
to wake infinite pity ; all, utterances or crea- 
tions of the same unspeakable fears and long- 
ings. The mystery of life ; the sense of lonely 
helplessness m surrounding immensity ; the 
clinging, immortal hope in an unseen presence, 
that will one day shine through and save ; the 
instinct that will not believe the universe has 
no Father ; the shadow of the pale kingdoms 
that are to receive us all ; the dread of some- 
thing after death ; the yearning faith in Elysian 
Fields, beyond the dark mountains — combine 
to make man, everywhere, in some way, relig- 
ious. Nothing that offers itself as from above 
or beneath, wants believers. There is no end 
of priests claiming to be the voice of God, and 
to hold His power of attorney to bless or curse — 
Bonzes, Talapoins, Brahmins, Medicine-Men, of 
all lands. Sacrifices, i)enances, charms, scapu- 
laries, images, have their millions who trust in 
them. The whole creation groans, and cries 
out, in its poor sad ways, for God. 

You, no doubt, pity darkness so gross, and 
rejoice that you walk in the light. You know 
the worthlessness of such poor, mock Jacobus 
ladders, and are thankful you know so much 
better. The helps on which you rely are very 
different. You nave the Church, the sacra- 
ments, books, friends, examples, prayer, duties, 
self-denials, resolutions, all noble and elevating, 
and fitting aids to a pure spiritual religion. 

Very good, my friend ; and yet, what^ eii^T 
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all, if the same principle lie at the bottom of 
your use of the best assistances, as, with others, 
at that of the worst ? Clearly, it is not what 
we do so much as the spirit in which we do it, 
that gives it its value, in any religion, or rites, 
reliance on form and self vitiates all. Instead 
of grand realities, they become ghostly decep- 
tions. The outward act must be the expression 
of inward life. Anything whatever is empty 
form without the sincerity that gives it its val- 
ue ; and is not an error in mode, through which 
you see the heart beating, better than greater 
correctness with indifference ? Acts and words 
are but vanes to show how the wind sits in the 
soul ; failing that, they are only mechanical, 
when not immoral. Outward service, in itself, 
has no weight ; it is to offer rind for fruit on the 
altar. Duty, or self-denial, resolutions, or ef- 
forts, are slaves^ tasks, apart from a right frame 
of mind. If to gain merit, or ground a claim, 
they leave the soul as poor as it was. The favor 
of God is given only to love and humility. To 
bestow all our goods on the poor, or to let our 
body be burned from any motive lower than lov- 
ing self-sacrifice, profits us nothing. The drop 
of cold water handed in Christian charity, 
counts more with the Highest than rivers of oil 

f cured out to buy His smile. As nothing can 
elp the eye, without sight ; or rouse, if there 
be no life ; worship or practice are of no worth 
without living religious affections. But, when, 
to use ScougaPs fine phrase, which brought 
Whitefield peace, ^Hhe Life of God 'Ms "in the 
Soul,'' helps are tendrils to lift our trailing 
thoughts and desires above the rank growths of 
the world, till they throw out their branches far 
up in the liffht. 

. First in the list, and indefinitely greater than 
any other, stands prayer. We may live near 
God when we cannot avail ourselves of some 
helps to holy living, but to give up this is spir- 
itual death. Thus vital, it has been made 
everywhere possible. In the strife of tongues, 
aa acceptably as in the con^egation ; far from 
man, aa well aa in cities ; m out busiest mo- 



inentsj oi^ in our leisure^ we can always pray. 
Prayer is the breath of the Christian life. 

Some^ of course^ challenge even this first im>> 
pulse of all religion. The advance of science is 
turned against it. The steadfastness and regu- 
larity of the laws of nature prove it, they say, at 
once useless and unphilosophical. How can we 
expect, it is asked, tnat the system of the uni- 
verse shall be at every one^s pleasure, to stop, or 
modify, or change, at a word ? The inexorable 
sequence of cause and effect ; the majestic proc- 
esses of creation cannot be thus interrupted. 
Does not the vast whole move on, serene, 
through all ages, bound by eternal laws in its 
least particles, as in the sweep of suns ? Is 
there variableness or shadow of turning with the 
Almighty ? Is not the very certainty of natural 
laws the condition of all human action ? How, 
then, can it be either expedient or even becom- 
ing to pray ? 

A sufficient answer to all this, so far as I am 
concerned, whatever some philosophers think, 
is, that while they say men ought not, Christ 
says men ought, to pray. I take it He knew 
more of the laws of the universe, and of the 
counsels of God, than any modem professor, or 
scientific man, of whatever attainments. Many 
things in the present must rest on an authorita- 
tive word from above, or lie unsettled till we 
gain deeper insight hereafter. And I am (juite 
willing to accept His for prayer. But it is 
never well to appear to shrink behind the shel- 
ter of any name. It is a greater honor to the 
truth to cast away any advantages and defend it 
on equal terms. Let me try to do so. 

Difficulty, or apparent contradiction, are no 
reason for discrediting anything. Both are, not 
seldom, only in the mind that examines, not in 
the subject. Irreconcilable paradox and di- 
lemma meet us on every side. What of the 
existence of evil in the universe of a holy God ? 
What of absolute foreknowledge and man's free 
will ? There is a providence, and yet we are re- 
sponsible. Prayer is not the only matter in. 
which darkness is mingled mt\i \v^\>. 
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That men have always prayed^ in all ages and 
countries, is strong reason why they should still 
continue to do so. Qo where you please, you 
find some mode of addressing the higher powers^ 
and it has been the same from the first. Is it 
wrong to say that the race acts thus by a natural 
instinct; that prater is the irresistible impulse, 
and law of our being ? Our physical nature has 
its own language, and so has our spiritual; both 
intuitive, both spontaneous promptings of some- 
thing within. JBut, if this be so, prayer be- 
comes the command of God, and a part of His 
plan in our moral economy; and to argue against 
nature, and dispute what it demands, is poor 
philosophy. I question whether even those who, 
lor the time, reason down their natural instincts, 
succeed in suppressing them in the end. The 
old truth breaks out again from the inner heart, 
when trouble seeks its theology from the heart 
instead of the head. As Seneca says of atheists, 
that though they deny God by day, they own 
Him by night,— objectors to prayer forget their 
creed when in extremity. 

The constancy and unchangeableness of the 
laws of the universe are admitted as readily by 
those who believe in prayer as by their oppo- 
nents. But what are these laws r How many 
of them are known ? The prof oundest scientific 
man is little ahead of a child. Look up to where 
systems beyond systems, -i— the sun and its planets 
and moons drift through the infinite, as thistle- 
downs through the still air. Laws of the uni- 
verse ! What is the universe ? Pray tell us, 
?ou who make so free with it. Are you silent ? 
t is wise to be so. Thought comes back from 
its farthest flight, and folds its wings, wearied 
and blinded by the splendor, while yet on the 
very verge of the shoreless and bottomless all. 
A few fortunate guesses and surface reflections 
from all-surrounding mysterv, make up the 
known. Yonder sweep ten tnousand suns and 
svstems, circle bevond circle, each distant from 
the other as ours from them, — ^round the pole of 
the universe; and, still beyond, float countless 
galaxies, each filling a heaven of its own, bat 



slirank, to us, into faint telescopic light-clouds, 
in infinite perspective. Bounds wholly fail. 
From our highest scientific watch-tower we harfe 
only a poor contracted horizon on the bosom 6t 
the illimitable. For all we know, from the 
farthest nebula, irresolvable by us, there may 
stretch another infinite, lighted by million ^uns, 
the glittering emperor of the starry kingdoms 
of innumerable skies. Know the universe ! 
man, what dost thou know! Science, like a 
babe, stands lost amidst apparitions, appear- 
ances, and unknown forces, of the hidden mean- 
ing and essence of which it knows nothing. 
The conceivable, everywhere, and in all things, 
passes, presently, into the inconceivable. 
Where do we get beyond the phenomenon, to 
the thing itself ? The universe I It is littlb 
better to thee. Oh wisest man, than an illusion 
and shining dream. Canst thou decipher one 
of all its divtne hieroglyphs ? Whence came it ? 
Whither is it tending ? Has it opened like a 
flower, slow-blooming through eternities, or did 
it break forth as thou seest it, over the infinite, 
at a word ? What freight does it bear in those 
golden worlds ? Silence is best. Come join me, 
and bow the head and worship. 

Prayer does not, for a moment, seek to sus- 
pend or violate any law. It does not ask that 
fire should not bum, or water drown, though, if 
God pleased. He could prevent such results 
from either. It rests upon a broader view of 
things than that of its opponents. Instead of a 
few laws, it falls back on thousands. Nature 
.and life are governed, not by the direct and 
simple action of any known forces, but by an 
endless combination of circumstance and con- 
tingency, a change in any detail of which wholly 
alters the issue. The least motion of the body 
brings into play thousands of muscles, and the 
least change in the course of things colors count- 
less sequences. In the great kaleidoscope of 
nature and Providence, the lightest touch varies 
everything. Every law has countless modifica- 
tions by others. In seeking th.^ c^Kj^aftsa* ^\ «2«s:^., 
results^ the subtlest, that d.ete>Tm\Tift^*Osi^''«^^^^ 
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often escape ns. In nature itself ^ we constantly 
find our insight at fault. The same analysis is 
shown from dissimilar substances. Infiuences 
wholly beyond detection change structural char- 
acter and inherent properties. A myriad possi- 
bilities hover unseen oyer all things^ and among 
these why not include the power of prayer ? 
Why may it not be amongst the contingencies 
commissioned by God; one of the countless 
mysterious forces we are forced to own, though 
we cannot handle or weigh them ? It is tne 
same in the moral government of the world as 
in the physical. The delicate scales turn by a 
hair. The err of an infant gave the Jews a 
law-giver, and mankind Christianity. A bird 
lighting on a bough, at the mouth of a cave, 
turned aside the pursuers of Mahomet from his 
hiding-place, and left him to become the prophet 
of continents: a chance omen has often changed 
the whole current of history. There is nothing 
really small in the chain of cause and effect, ana 
since we cannot see from end to end of it, in 
one case in a thousand, if we ever do so at all, 
why may not prayer be an often recurring link ? 
In a universe of mystery, he is surely rash who 
would presume to exclude it. 

What does it mean to speak of a settled or- 
der of things, which precludes change or modi- 
fication ? We find ourselves, every moment, 
moulding events and compelling nature into 
new paths, which, but for our action, she^would 
not have taken. She is our servant, not we 
her slaves. Can God be less free than man ? 
Is He supreme, or, like Jupiter, controlled by 
fate and iron necessity ? We can act on events : 
has He to submit to them ? Even with us, 
results do not depend directly on physical laws. 
Mind is constantly combining and recombining 
them variously, at its pleasure. We cannot 
supersede or violate, but we can neutralize or 
develop them. What are new discoveries in 
practical science but adaptations to human use 
of hitherto unknown, or intractable natural 
laws ? But, if man has this power, what shall 
yre aay ot Ood ! 
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Prayer is no scheme to dispense with workj 
nor to be enabled to disregard any known lawii. 
On the contrary, it only seekd direction to aid 
in observing them. We sow that we may reap^ 
and practise industry that we may succeed m 
life, and expect no freedom from these condi- 
tions. But both sowing and industry depend 
for their results on more than our acts. How 
much must concur to make either fruitful I 

Take heart, then, friend, and go, pray. Both 
Bible and reason encourage you to di) so freely. 
Your "affairs cannot be too insignificant, for 
who can tell what may turn on them, and are 
not all things alike insiffnificant before the 
Eternal ? If we pray at all, we had better keep 
nothing back. St. Paul's prayers embraced 
alike the highest and humblest petitions : the 
health of his friends ; his being allowed to 
revisit them ; the removal of the thorn in his 
flesh ; the success of his ministry, or the spirit- 
ual growth of the Church. 

Still, answers to prayer cannot always be 
what we expect. Ignorant of what is best for 
ourselves or others, we often ask what wisdom 
and love must refuse. All is determined for 
all, and the wide universe is interdependent. 
What seems least may influence the whole, as a 
ripple spreads over the breadth of the ocean. 
God knows our wants better than we ourselves, 
and knows how they may be granted without 
injury to others. We must always pray con- 
ditionally. Even our Blessed Lord went no 
farther than — "If it be possible.'* We often, 
unwittingly, ask a stone for bread, or a serpent 
for a flsh. As our Father, we are to trust 
God with a child's faith and humility, feeling 
that his giving and withholding are alike for 
our good. St. Paul's entreaty, though thrice 
repeated, was still denied, and, in the end, he 

floried in the infirmity he had deplored, 
onah's gourd is a lesson for all : the blessing 
and the worm at the root of it, would often 
come together, if we had our own will. 

The great end of prayer is spiritual ^ood.^ 
ktemporw benefits are IbiaTSV^ ^ot?Osi ^^tws&w 
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To have them does not necessarily bring happi- 
ness, and they chanffe with the day. Apart 
from the certainty that we must often ask 
unwisely, and,^ often, what cannot be granted, 
our life here is so passing that its interests 
must needs be subordinate. Besides, to be 
always craving material favors is apt to foster 
mean thoughts, and make us selfish and mer- 
cenary in our relations to God. Nor are they 
in themselves much worth. If we had evenr- 
thing we could wish in the world we might 
still be wretched enough. True wealth and 
prosperity is that of the soul, not of circum- 
stances. It is well to ask whatever we think 
we need, humbly, and in submission to higher 
wisdom, but only in its right place, and not too 
urgently- The far noblest good to ask is that 
we be brought nearer in spirit to the Divine, 
by loving, and humble, acquiescence, and one- 
ness, with God^s will, whatever it order. To 
be stayed on God would be perfect peace. 
Preed from all anxious fretting ; no more worn 
and burdened with endless cares ; our weakness, 
blindness, folly, no longer striving to guide us, 
but committing all to infinite power, and 
light, and love, we should walk tnrouffh life 
as little children with their hand in that of 
their father. To feel that God is ordering all 
things for the best is to have Heaven. "Not 
my will, but Thine, ^' calms every fear. Even 
He from whom we have all to learn, passed, 
thus, in His last agony, from petition to holy 
acquiescence, before the cloud oroke, and His 
serene and holy peace returned. When He 
withdrew Himself, and fell upon His face, and 
prayed that, if it were possible, the cup might 
pass from Him, His trouble still remained. In 
His sore extremity, rising. He comes to His dis- 
ciples, as if to seek even the poor aid of human 
sympathy, but only to return and renew His 
cry, with no better answer than before. Again, 
still in His agony. He seeks His friends. It 
was only when, eiter He had a third time with- 
drawn, and abandoning all request, only uttered 
Mis perfect resignation, Hia B5m\. xo^ ^«\xck 
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and triumphant. His human will wholly 
merged in that of His Father, there was no 
longer even an outward struggle or reluctance. 
Absolute oneness with the eternal counsels had 
returned : He had again the secret of perfect 

Seace, in having every thought and care lost in 
^od, and could return] to His disciples, no 
more to leave them, but [to lead them out to 
see Him yield Himself to the awful sacrifice.* 
When we, like Him, come to be able to aban- 
don all thought of self, and have no will but 
the Father^ our souls, however troubled be- 
fore, will pass into a perfect calm. 

In such a frame, prayer rises into loving com- 
munion and adoration. Was our Lord always 
asking, do you think, when He spent whole 
nights in prayer? Surely not: they were, surely, 
rather given to holy rapture; the world lying be- 
low, hushed in the darkness, and the Godhead 
and He, alone, in the stillness. To let the mind 
dwell on God, in silent worship, is the sublime 
of prayer. 

How or when to pray needs no hints where the 
heart is right. It would be to tell love how or 
when to express itself. Prayer in words is only 
one form: however the soul may speak^ it is the 
act, not the manner, which is regarded. The 
frame of devotion suffices; and a tear, or sigh, an 
i^lifted look, or a tender thought, is noted. 
Whatever love does is prayer. The heart speaks 
by many tongues, and all are known to God. A 
kind act, for His sake, as I take it, is as true 
prayer as any other. Lahorare est orare — ^to 
work is to pray, and a whole Litany could not em- 
body more than the widow^s mites. A religious 
spirit is in some sense praying always, for its acts 
and emotions are alike consecrated by devotion. 
It is a harp from which every passmff breath 
wakes sweet sounds. The full bowl of the foun- 
tain is always dropping. Fixed seasons or secret 
conveniences are not a necessity; the heart may 
be rising to God when there seems least opp"-" 
tunity. Still, habit and system are of grea^ 

9 
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vantage. The lamp in the temple never went 
out^ but it was trimmed each morning and even- 
ing. To begin and close the day with special 
devotion is an instinct of natural piety. In the 
morning it seems a hem and border to each day^s 
life, and in the evening it brings down the dew 
on the spirit, to wash off the stain and dust, and 
to feed and refresh. 

Mere formal prayer, of course, is worth noth- 
ing. Still worse, it injures. That is not prayer 
at all that does not well up from the heart. At 
any time, we need not use many words. When 
the spirit feels most it can say least. The pub- 
lican could only utter one sentence f orthe phar- 
isee^s many. 

Need I add, that the name of Christ is the key 
of heaven ? 

2. Habitual, reverend study of the Scriptures 
is indispensable to a healthy religiousness. 
There is no book so instinct wita God as the Bi- 
ble; none that speaks with such calm authority; 
none that so raises us into the presence of eter- 
nal realities. The sacred writers had, beyond all 
other men, a living sense of the spiritual and di- 
vine. They awaken conscience as none others 
do, and they keep it tender, by bringing it con- 
stantly to a standard that knows no compromise 
or hesitation. Nowhere else can we find one so 
lofty, so all-embracing, so searching. Like the 
sun, it shows motes otherwise hidden. It lights 
up abysses of evil within us, before unsuspected, 
and sets before us a perfect ideal of holiness. 
There is no walk of virtue the Bible does not aid; 
no forbidden path in which it does not set an an- 
gel to warn us back. There are examples, coun- 
sels, promises for all, — ^and the archetypal man 
— Christ Jesus — from whom to copy. Apart 
from all else. His presence gives it an unspeak- 
able charm. Treating, in turn, of all that is 
highest, its separate words and phrases are 
weighty. Religion without a living study of it 
is a blind superstition, instead of an intelligent 
faith; it slights the guidance God has vouchsafed 
us, and follows its own whims and fancies. 

ffpw tQ make right use of our Bibles is tUq. 
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great point. To read as a task^ or as if the mere 
words, understood or not, have some magic 

Sower, is to make it a dead idol. We must un- 
erstand, if we would profit. What is needed 
to do so? 

The master key to the knowledge of Scripture is 
a deep sympathy with it. There is a divine fac- 
ulty m the religious soul, apart from outward 
attainments, or intellectual power, which instinc- 
tively recognizes spiritual truth. It may not 
know so much of tne letter as it might, but it 
has an intuitive sense of the meaning beneath. 
It may not be able to reason, but it feels; and no 
logic is truer than that of the breast. Luther's 
saying is golden; ** Pectus est, quod theologum 
facit: '* the heart makes the divine. Love, ever 
so humble, enters deeper into the mind of God 
than is possible to mere intellect. The strongest 
of all evidence is that of experience. The lowly 
spirit, feeling its wants, and seeing the Bible de- 
scribe them just as they are; its need of help, 
and reading the Bible offers; yearning for God, 
and finding His character, in all its relations, 
what conscience tells it they must be: — believes, 
amidst whatever simplicity, with a faith no knowl- 
edge could make more just or well-grounded. 

But, while knowledge is not essential, it en- 
larges the mind and strengthens the convictions, 
where it is the servant of love and humility. 
To get all the light God is willing to give us, 
from Bevelation, is due to Him, to our fellow- 
men,, and to ourselves. It honors Him as its Di- 
vine Author; it establishes and enlightens us; it 
tends, if kept in its right place, to a higher re- 
ligious life, and it enables us to vindicate the 
truth when impugned. 

There never was a time in which intelligent 
Biblical study was more imperative. There is 
much that is false and shallow abroad. Self- 
confident ignorance, or weak enthusiasm, turn 
to Kevelation — ^not for humble practical counsel, 
but to work out theories, and set themselves f'* " 
as teachers. Seeking the results of kno* 
without the use of the means, the only fin 
crude theories fii^d brazen im.igo%t\xx«9ft^ 
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vanity grows oracular over the sound of a text, 
and audacity sets up a sect or religion on detached 
and perverted passages. There is no end of 
theological maggots. Healthy theology is at- 
tacked in a thousand ways on the side of the 
warmest believers in Scripture, no less than from 
outside. Thoughtful intelligence, resting on 
adequate knowledge, is the antidote and specific. 
But there are other characteristics of the day, 
which need both these, even more. There is 
everywhere intense religious activity. Strong 
reaction from prescriptive belief has led to 
a general freedom of inquiry in every direction. 
The grounds of every detail in received creeds 
are canvassed. Mere traditional sanction has 
no longer force. Nothing that will not stand 
the most searching tests of logic and criticism 
is accepted. Not only Christianity, but the 
Bible itself, have to bear the same scrutiny as 
in the first ages. They have to defend their 
very existence. Eude blasts shake the four 
comers of every doctrine and evidence, and 
assail the Canon of both the Old and New 
Testaments. I am very far from condemning 
the spirit that leads to this fearless demand 
for a fresh statement of truth, . to meet the 
advances of thought and science. As Protes- 
tants, we should rather hail the independence 
and earnestness that seek to rest their assent on 
conviction. I, for one, would certainly never 
condemn any honest inquirer, either in secular 
or religious science, for stating any supposed 
discoveries. We honor truth, not by suppress- 
ing inquiry, but by courting it. An ounce of 
tried gold is worth a pound of what may prove 
dross m the crucible. Truth is immortal : its 
beams are the shining forth of the present God. 
A light frivolous spirit criticising religious 
opinion and fact in mere destructive hostility, 
is beneath regard; but reverent, humble inves- 
tigation, stops with the human, and only brings 
the divine into grander relief. I have no fear 
either for the Bible or the Cross.* That so 

* How little truth has to fear in the end from 
fbe moat searching criticism, is finely &\ioym m ^ 



many laymen are now enlightened students of 
Scripture, however far they push their inquiries, 
if they do so with modest and docile humility, 
is one of the most delightful facts of the day. 
The more they become so, the better ; if only 
to keep the pulpit up to the mark. It can 
never be hoped, it should not be wished, that 
the age of implicit faith, and prescriptive awe 
can ever return. There is a universal demand 
for credentials,, even from what has been most 
accredited. Everything is brought to the Lydian 
stone. Great names, traditional dogmas, ac- 
cepted solutions, stand once more at the bar. 
The general mind has awaked to its supreme 
prerogative of private judgment. Moral ear- 
nestness, widely diffused, rightly holds that the 
noblest homage to religion is the acceptance of 
truth, whatever it teach. Science, clearly es- 
tablished, is no longer feared as an enemy, but 
hailed as the voice of God. The cry on all sides 
is for more light ; and the feeling, that truth 
is divine, wherever found, and whatever its 
utterances. Instead of thinking our age light 
and sceptical, I think it grave and noble, beyond 



sentence in the preface to De Wette's Commentaiy 
on-^evelation, piiblislied just before his death. That 
such an intellect as his, illuminated by learning so 
vast, and of a freedom and' fearlessness so unques- 
tioned, found that all the mighty labors of his life, led 
back to the foot of the Cross, is a fact most significant. 
Hear the words of the Titan. 

"This only I know, that there is salvation in no 
other name than in that of Jesus Christ, the Crucified, 
and that nothing loftier offers itself to Humanity than 
tiie God-manhood realized in Him, and the Kingdom 
of God which He founded — an Idea and Problem not 
yet rightly underatood and incorporated into the Life, 
even of those, who, in other respects, justly rank as 
the most zealous and the warmest Christians." 

" Nur das weiss Ich, dass in keinem andem Namen 
Heil ist als im Namen Jesu Christ! des Gekreuzigten, 
und dass es fiir die Menschheit nichts Hoheres giebt 
als die in Ihm verwirklichte Gottmenschheit und 
dass von Ihm gepflanzte Keich Gottes, eine Idee und 
Aufgabe, welche noch nicht recht erkannt und ins 
Leben eingefiihrt ist, auch von denen nicht, welche 
sonst mit Recht fiir die eif rigsten und warmsten Chris- 
ten geltep." — ^pe Wette*s 0&iiba,x\xxi^,NQrw^^ 
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any before it. It is a dishonor to Providence 
to think we go back, or that the light is not 
steadily gathering, generation after generation. 
Truth never stands still; like the waves on the 
beach, if it glide back in appearance, it flows 
farther with each, present, return. I believe 
the day is slowly rising and spreading, and that 
the shadows we see are those of the retreating 
night. There never was less theory than at 
present, or more calm and laborious induction. 
Every step, like that of a Roman legion, is only 
made on a solid highway prepared in advance. 
There are few hasty generalizations. Years 
pass in the slow accumulation of facts. To 
adopt Milton's fi^re, it is as if the scattered 

Sarts of the lovely virgin. Truth, were being 
owly gathered from the four winds, and re- 
moulded, limb by limb, into her original im- 
mortal beauty. In science, in history, in criti- 
cism, in politics^ in morals, and in religion, 
there is a manly and touching enthusiasm for 
a free, impartial, and thorough sifting of all 
claims or pretences. Truth — moral, intellect- 
ual, or physical — ^is felt to be only the varied 
God. The same voice is acknowledged from 
the stony leaves of the rocks as from the tables 
of Sinai; and the words of Christ find their echo 
in the deepening thought of the race. 

To keep pace with the times, and to establish 
yourself m a full and intelligent faith, study 
the Scriptures with your utmost zeal. You 
will &VLi it of the greatest advantage to do so 
systematically, taking a whole Epistle or Gospel 
together, and thoroughly mastering it, verse 
by verse. Many helps are ready to your hand. 
If you read the Greek, there is no want of New 
Testaments, with all the information you need. 
If confined to English, you still have aids that 
leave little to be desired.* The more you know 
the less fear you will be turned aside by any 

■ * — 

♦ The Greek Testament by Webster and W^ilkinson; 

Dean Alford's New Testament for English Readers, 

and the Critical New Testament founded on Bengel, 

and publiished by Strahan, may be specially com- 

meadedf 
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novelty. Ignorance^ or superficial knowledge^ 
is a prey to every new assertion; thorough ac- 

S[uaintance with Scripture^ the best panoply 
aith can have. 

Stilly don^t forget that the head and the heart 
must go together. There are morale as there are 
chemical^ affinities. We attract and assimilate 
whatever has most of our sympathy. If you be 
in a healthy religious state^ the truths within^ 
will at once lay hold of that presented. If not, 
there can^ at the best^ be only a rude suspension 
of creeds and dogmas in the mind^ kept afloat 
by outward impulse of education or habit, but 
sure to fall, like sand from water, as soon as 
these lose their power. Quickened religious 
sensibilities. Christian humility, and, above all 
that frame that leads to prayer, are essential to 
our reading the Bible aright. To speak of art 
to the indifferent, or of music where the ear is 
a-wantinff, is not more idle than to study the 
words of Scripture, if there be no sympathy 
with its spirit. I am far from wishing you to 
look through any man^s eyes, or to put any 
meaning on the sacred words, which they do 
not bear on their face; I only wish you to read 
in a reverend temper, seeking the light from 
Him who alone can give it. Think as a Chris- 
tian, loyal to your Master, feeling your need of 
help, and recognizing the voice of God in that 
of Apostles and Prophets. 

The religious life, like the intellectual or 
physical, needs work for its health, or even con- 
tinuance. We know death by the still breast 
and the stopped pulse. The mind, ceasing to 
think, has already perished. It decays in pro- 
portion as it is torpid. Even in outward nature, 
the condition of life is restless motion and 
change. Mighty forces agitate the whole uni- 
verse. The midnight heavens know no slum- 
ber, but move serene, through the blue depths 
unresting. Death itself, passes, everywhere, 
into new life : the corruption of to-day into the 
flowers of to-morrow. The great life ocean, 
rounding the farthest stars, is never still, bTi** 
Ijftirs^ in ceaseless ebb axvA. ^o^^ \Qt^7i^:t* ^JSw 
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things are full of labor. It is the first law of 
nniversal beinff; the pulse throbbing through 
the great whole. Its empire reaches from the 
throne of God to the utmost circumference, 
oyer material and spiritual alike. Inaction is 
the negation of existence. 

Religious life is no exception to the all-em- 
bracing ordinance of work. It dies if it remain 
a theory. Not to apply our principles is to 
deny them ; and graces left idle presently 
droop. To slight our convictions is to destroy 
the very germs of faith and feeling. As, on 
the one hand, any man may make himself an 
Atheist speedily by breaking off his personal 
communion witn God in Christ, so, if he keep 
this unimpaired, his religious earnestness must 
find an outlet in Christian work. 

Praying and working : we need both. Some 
have tried only the praying, but their religion 
soon showed morbid results. Monkish life, of 
the purely passive type, has been found a mis- 
take in all ages. To seek to cherish a higher 
spirituality by a life spent in secluded devotion, 
has proved itself a violation of divine law, by 
constantly passing into spiritual disease. Senti- 
ment alone, unsupported by habitual practice, 
becomes presently sickly. If the morals remain 
pure, the mind more or less succumbs. The 
constant introspection ; the unnatural straining 
after a uniform elevation of frame and feeling ; 
the neglect of the body, and the restless mental 
excitement of purely spiritual contemplation, 
affect the brain, till, as in the case of the 
Monks of the Desert, in the earlier centuries, 
and of many enthusiasts down to our own days, 
— ^visions, awful combats with fiends, wild ecstat- 
ic raptures, and all the phenomena of mental 
excitement, run riot in the crazed fancy. The 
stoiy of Antony, true man as he was, is one in 
its lessons with that of Simeon Stylites, or of 
the Grazing Monks, or of the Monks of La 
Trappe, at the present. We were never in- 
tended to seek Heaven by withdrawing from 
duty. We find it, both here and hereafter, in 
earnest, practical love of God and o\xt iL^\g,hbor ; 



Hot in selfish care for ourselves alone. Reflec- 
tion and quiet thought, like glades by the way, 
may cheer and refresh, but must not be made 
our rest. Love to God is proved and strength- 
ened by being made practical. We love the 
more, the more we love. The good we do re- 
acts in ourselves, and we find, in our growing 
spiritual health, that it is always more blessed 
to give than to receive. We are sent into the 
world to make it better and happier, and in 
proportion as we do so, we make ourselves both. 
Our Christian graces are God^s equipment of. 
His true soldiers to fight, for Him, against the 
devil and all his works. It does not so much 
matter what it be we sjpecially do, if it be 
against the kingdom of darkness. All good is 
of God, and every form of good is religious, if 
religion inspire it. The world lies in the 
shadow of great darkness ; any spark of light 
we kindle is from the sun. Turning the soul of 
a brother to God must ever be the first and 

Greatest triumph ; lighting up, in a hitherto 
ark and chaotic human spirit, the first rays of 
future immortal splendors; but all other ear- 
nest and valiant service is also accepted and duly 
noted in the Book of Eemembrance. There 
could be nothing less than the cup of cold water 
given to one of God^s little ones, m the name of 
a disciple, yet it, too, glitters with his approv- 
ing smile. Whatever is not wrong is right, in 
its due place and measure, and what is right may 
be made religious. The sympathies of enlight- 
ened Christianity bend over the whole horizon, 
like the tender blue of the sky. No human 
want or sorrow, nothing that can any way raise 
man, or-help him to raise himself, is disowned. 
Evil, wherever found, is its natural enemy, 
with whom it will make no peace, on any pre- 
text. Wherever the devil shows himself, it 
follows, strong in God — whether he hide him- 
self in politics, ignorance, pauperism, sanitary 
abuses, morals, or crime. Seeking first to bring 
back the supreme order that reigns in its own 
soul — ^the loving return of the heart t<i \^%. 
Heavenly Father — ^it cowiil^ «S\.\Qr««t ot^^-t ^s^^ 
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step towards it. Any way — every way, the tmi 
is of €k)d — ^the false, of the deril. 

What eaoh may do must be left to position 
and fitness. The rain, from the same cloud, 
makes of one stalk a rose, of anothei* a lily ; 
each with its own characteristics ; and the 
same grace of God, falling on different minds, 
makes men of different aptitudes. I know one 
young man, and some older men, whose lives are 
given to Christian philanthropy. They have 
leisure, and find a magnificent ioy in unselfish 
devotion to the poor and wretched. But even 
occasional leisure may do much. How many 
are there who give their one day of weekly free- 
dom to Christian charity : teaching, or visiting, 
or relieving ? The Lord be with them, and re- 
member them in that day ! Where there is a 
will, the way will never be wanting. Look 
round you ; there is plenty at your hand that 
needs you. Only, work. It is a cold world, and 
you cannot keep warm, except by constant ac- 
tivity. Make your whole life sacred by devot- 
ing it all to God. Kemember — ^a religious spirit 
makes that Christian, which without it, might 
seem indifferent. Specific acts cannot be pre- 
scribed for any one, but where the heart is right 
it will color everything. There is religion in 
giving just measure, and full weight ; in selling 
only honest goods ; in conscientious diligence 
in your calling, whatever it be ; in active con- 
tentment even while you prepare for possible 
advancement ; in being good husbands, or sons, 
or fathers, or citizens, or neighbors. There 
is nothing good that is not, in its measure, 
godly. True Christianity does not mean a 
sluggish trickle of acts and moods, in a narrow 
channel of conventional prescriptions, with 
every-day life stretching, in oanks of foul ooze, 
on each side; it means, the whole breadth 
sparkling and flowing with living waters. 

Besides work, there must be devotion; not 

only: the sympathies of our nature, the 

lad the g|ood of our fellows, de- 

mfasnon. The temples and 

nreia a iraat instinotiyely 



ftnd anivenalljr felt. It cannot be a mere weak- 
ness or superstition^ or the effects of education 
and custom^ which speaks thus from every gen- 
eratioii> but an impulse springing spontaneously 
from the depths of our being. W© d@pend> 
on every side, on each other; like trailing flow- 
ers that grow by interlacing. Absolute isola- 
tion would soon be death. Society is the uni- 
versal confession that we are incomplete apart. 
In our physical wants, and our intellectual, we 
lean on all around us, and it is the same with 
our higher. It helps us to pray with more 
fervor to join in public services; there is a mys- 
terious power in them that stimulates con- 
science, intellect^ and imagination; all indeed^ 
that helps us to realize the present or rise to 
the future. Gratitude to God is deepened when 
a multitude joins us in expressing it, as no less 
due from them all. Humility and regret are 
felt most, when the Amen that confesses our 
shortcomings is repeated by a whole congrega- 
tion. Dependence on heavenly mercy is real- 
ized doubly when all around join in the cry for 
it. The glorious majesty of God rises more 
grandly to our thoughts when His praise goes 
up like the voice of many waters. Trust in 
Him, for the future, is strengthened, when a 
throng unite to declare it, and love to each 
other must surely be quickened when we kneel 
together before our common Father. To neg- 
lect public worship is to deprive ourselves of 
one of the greatest helps to a religious life. 

I know it is sometimes said tnat, as things 
are, the quiet of the fields, or of our own home, 
does as much good as habitual attendance in 
God^s house. Do you think so, after what I 
have just urged? feut, on other grounds also, 
rely on it, you mistake. I frankly doubt the 
healthiness of your religious feeling. Mere 
sentiment costs little, is very common, and 
often deceives. The poetry of nature, the 
yague instincts of wonder and reverence; the 
elevating and calming influences of reflection, 
may quicken our sensibilities, and ave xx.^ \ss^^ 
ft natural devotion. But tbia \a iio\. x^^^'^N '"^ 
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is only an outward flash which may leave the 
soul, after it passes, with no loftier principles, 
or clearer convictions than before — mere pass- 
ing color, it may be, on cloud, or on barren 
rock. Godliness is not a set of sensations, but 
the intelligent worship of a Father and Euler, 
through Christ the Redeemer: it is not mere 
emotion, but a new life. The effect of the 
beautiful is a matter of aesthetics, not morals: 
an image impinged on the brain, not on the 
heart. A man may weep at a landscape, or a 
sunset, and yet show nothing lofty or pure in 
his daily practice. I do not deny that, in a 
healthy spiritual state, nature, or quiet reflec- 
tion, helps us to rise to God; but it is when 
the eye or the thought is already Christian. 
The heart right ; self-confidence humbled; help 
sought; love felt to God as no less holy than 
pitiful; the glory of the landscape passes within 
and transfigures the soul. But ne who can 
make such use of the fields, or he who is most 
in communion with his Maker at home, is he 
who oftenest worships in public. To join in 
the common devotions of men is the best aid to 
private devotion; and we learn best from the 
spirit we catch in the articulate worship of our 
brethren, how to profit by the fainter voice of 
inanimate nature. 

It is of no weight to urge that churches are 
not always what they should be, either in pul- 
pit or pew. I wish they were perfect. But 
how much of the evil lies m your own fancy or 
prejudice? Granting that tnere is, too often, 
painful dulness, or wordy pretension, or dog- 
matic ignorance, or windy commonplace, in 
sermons, and of coldness or inattention, not to 
be wondered at, in the pews; the world is large, 
and there are many earnest intelligent preach- 
ers, and [many devout congregations, after all. 
Go where you feel you get good. There is no 
need of starving on husks: turn to where there 
is bread. He who is of no use to you, may suit 
many others. Let nothing tempt you to wor- 
"^w where both head and heart are not profited, 
vm get what you need eV&e^\iete« Stilly 
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is it not possible that you may paint things too 
strongly? When we are disposed to see faults, 
we are apt to create them where they do not 
exist. Some eyes, like those of one of the spi- 
ders — ^the Aranea Scenica, if I remember — are 
little better than cloudy microscopes, at once 
magnifying and obscuring whatever they look 
upon. Very homely fare pleases when we are 
hungry. Ii you wish to worship God sincerely 
and humbly, and try to think as little as you 
can of any defects in the service, it will oe a 
poor one indeed from which you will not get 
good. 

It may be a great aid in keeping you faithful 
to the public rites of worship, if you let jour 
mind, now and then, dwell on the grand ideal 
the church presents as a whole, in spite of the 
drawbacks in local details. Rise from the nar- 
rower view that gives pain, to a broader and 
grander. The Church of Christ, embracing all 
true believers, in all communions, and every 
land, is, after all, the living temple of God 
amongst men. In it, especially, he vouchsafes 
his presence; and in its members, seen as a 
whole, we have the grandest image of ideal hu- 
manity. Say, that no one is perfect; that many 
are very much the reverse; still, looking abroad 
over the masses of worshippers, this grace offers 
in one, that in another, till, bringing all together, 
we form, from the whole, a divine conception of 
the image of God, restored to our race. And, 
if it be, as we know it is, that the good in man 
is God's indwelling spirit, who has changed 
him, so far, into his own perfection, we need 
only gather together the broken gleams, into a 
common centre, to have before us the awful 
glory of God, as he of old rested between the 
Cherubim. The Temple of the Christian 
Church is not a fabric of human hands, like 
that which has passed away; it is a living mira- 
cle in the souls of men. Kegarding it thus, we 
must honor the mystical shrine of the Godhead. 
We cannot turn our backs on that in which 
Christ still walks amidst the golden lamps. 
What though, here and thei^, xclwl Vsnr^jw^ «a^ 
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obscures the ^and ideal fjt remains in itself the 
same. To think of the Church Universal will 
raise us to a loftier frame. What memorials of 
gifts and mercies adorn its walls : what trophies 
of love and blessing! Through Christianity 
have come to men all that dignifies and ad- 
vances the race. Our laws, morals, culture, 
humanitv, education, spiritual life, and the 
future of our world, to which we look through 
golden vistas of promise — are but the first of its 
gifts, and public worship is its outward ac- 
knowledgment. 

What books to read as a help to a religious 
life, is a difficult question : tastes, attainments, 
capacities, vary so much, that what please some 
are] useless to others. I am sorry to think it, 
but I fear it is true, that our current religious 
literature is largely inferior. Sandy deserts of 
commonplace — morbid diaries ; vapid stories ; 
prophecy mongering; essays on frames and 
feelings — dism^ swamps — confused jungles of 
words — and book-making skimble-skamble — ^are 
too common, and, alas! only too often popular. 
Still, there are many of a far higher class : 
clear, manly, intelligent utterances, or plain, 
unpretending, but useful expositions or counsels. 

Of purely devotional books, as I might call 
them, it is even more hard to speak than of 
others. Lucid simplicity, and warmth, are the 
great things needed in a manual of spiritual 
truth. It is well if we can have genius, but 
it is not indispensable. A modest essay, like 
Jameses *' Guide to Anxious Inquirers/^ labored 
perhaps in style, and without any brilliance, but 
earnest and practical, has proved its value 
through many years. The " Christian Year,^' 
and other collections of hymns, have, I doubt 
not, been of unspeakable good. Jeremy Tay- 
lor's ''Holy Living and Dying, '^ though too 
sacerdotal, and hardly fit for use as a whole, will 
live as long as the language. It suffers, like all 
his works^ by being overloaded with his rich 
fancies^ and from its want of simplicity in com- 
^»^tion and language. The ''Imitation of 
*m cast too much on the lines ot 
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mediaBval thought to be much read in our day. 
Bunyan and Baxter come, perhaps, nearest the 
true conception of devotional writers. "The 
Pilgrim^s Progress/^ in spite of its passages of 
too formal theology,* is one of the great books 
of the world, and is full of the richest and 
wisest teaching. It cannot be too often read, 
but should be studied again and again. Bax- 
ter's "Call,'' and his "Saints' Everlasting 
Eest," have a wonderful earnestness and force. 
It would be a great service to English readers 
if some of Luther's devotional pieces, selected 
judiciously, were accessible in our language : 
their manliness and strong sense, simple faith, 
lofty thought, and intense vitality, are the very 
medicine needed for our times. But, of all 
books to rouse and stimulate spiritual life, 
there seems to me none like Augustine's Con- 
fessions. Inspired by so lowly a reverence ; in- 
stinct with such power of words ; so sublime in 
its prayers and addresses to God ; every sentence 
trembling with such earnest emotion ; God so 
exalted ; man so abased ; the heart so laid bare ; 
the affections so touched — it is, forever, the 
living presence amongst us of one of the 
grandest intellects and noblest natures the 
church has known, f 

Biography, well written, is beyond question 
the richest of all general reading. " R is by 
nature the most universally profitable, univer- 
sally pleasant of all things : especially biography 
of distinguished individuals." J 

Of religious biographies there are different 
classes : those of which that of Henry Martyn, 
or Brainerd, or Payson, or Mrs. Winslow, are 
examples, and those of a less mvstical type. 
For my part, I could never make mucn of 
religious diaries : self -examinations and ex- 
pressions of passing frames, are not to my taste. 

* As in the discourse on the four different kinds of 
Righteousness in Our Blessed Lord. " P. Progress," 
pt. 2, ch.4. 

t For English readers, Br. Pusey's translation is, I 
think, the best. 

J " Sartor Kesartus,'* 45. 
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But thousands of worthy Christians prefer them 
to all other books of the kind, and find them of 
the greatest advantage. 

The lives of men of more thought and action, 
but often of equal devotion, who speak less of 
themselves, seem to me better reading. Dr. 
Arnold^s Life, for instance, must always be very 
helpful to minds of a certain measure of culture. 
His letters abound in principles and suggestions 
of the highest value, and his whole life overflows 
with lessons of faithful work, and beautiful 
Christian spirit and wisdom. Whitefield^s Life, 
by Philip, stirs the heart like a trumpet, and 
must quicken any reader to greater zeal. Mr. 
Stevenson^s '^ Praying and Working ^Ms a book 
of golden examples. But the grandest of all 
recent lives, so far as I know, is that of Edward 
Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant. No wonder Carlyle 
said, that, take him all in all, he was the best 
man he ever knew or expected to know. By the 
side of his child-like humility, tender love, 
apostolic zeal, sublime fervor, unwavering faith 
in God, and grand communion with spiritual 
and etemsd realties, ordinary Christians seem 
like another race. 

It is not from the biographies of men of any 
particular class exclusively, however, that you 
iJiay get^ood. Lives of all true men teach 
much. We may differ with them on some 
things; but in many others we will be made 
wiser and better. Indiscriminate reading, 
whether of lives or other books, is unwise: for 
to study a life, is to make its subject a compan- 
ion, perhaps a teacher, and we need care in our 
choice of either. But while avoiding light, vain, 
or pestilent men, dead or alive, there are biogra- 

{)hies which it would be narrow and weak to neg- 
ect, though we majr not go with them entirely. 
Do not insist on having only men of one favorite 
type or school. Nature abhors uniformity; and 
in the region of thought it is simply impossible. 
No two peas or leaves are entirely alike, they 
say; far less any two minds. Some religious 
onJ^ are too apt, like the Egyptian priests, to 
"^ ^^mr lion& and BpainxQa to "b^ «S^>^x 
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one pattern. Profit by what is divine in any 
man^ though yon have to make objections at 
times, and to condemn as well as approve. All 
the green in the world comes from the sun, and 
all the good from God. To denounce and re- 
pudiate men who seek truth no less than we, 
but see it in some things differently, is un- 
worthy. We do not need to give up private 
iudgment, because many of God^s saints have 
been Romanists; nor reiuse to learn from the 
lives of Schleiermacher, or Bunsen, or Eobert- 
son of Brighton, who, all, had so much that 
was nobly Christian, because they had some 
opinions which we dispute; nor turn High 
Churchmen, from the life of Jeremy Taylor; 
nor lose the pleasure and profit of such biog- 
raphies as Schiller^s, or Richter^s or of any wise 
and serious minds, because they went farther 
than we, or stopped short of us, in some matters. 
We can never be wholly at one with anj 
thoughtful and truthful book or man. Indi- 
viduality means contrast with others; and, 
without it, there is little to learn from any one. 
Colorless lives are apt to leave us worse than 
they find us. Men strong of head and heart, or 
of heart rather than head, if there must be a 
choice, who have done good work in their day, 

five us part of their strength as we study them, 
[ealthy principle, broad sympathies, a deep 
sense or duty, and earnest diligence in it, divine 
insight into truth, wise intelligence, and, above 
all, wherever it can be found, the loving recog- 
nition and service of Christ, are always and 
everywhere profitable, in any lives. 

In all such reading do not forget that the 
mere facts and outward frame of a life are by 
no means of most significance. Try to get to 
the man himself, and read his story by the 
light of his motives and aims. Not to under- 
stand him is to misinterpret his whole story. 
A life is the sum of a man's thoughts and pur- 
poses; not the outward procession of act and 
incident. Failures, errors, enthusiasms, are oft- 
en but misdirections of what is noblest; blind 
strivings towards the Mg\i^a\. \dLfi«i\&» "^^^Nsi. 
10 
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every one is the accident of education, age, 
opportunities, or temperament. You must 
strip off these masks to see the true life. Try 
to look at things as he saw them who did them: 
to reproduce his circumstances, and re-liye his 
life. How many great souls have been mis- 
understood; looked at by owFs light of preju- 
dice or ignorance, instead of by God^s light of 
charity and intelligence! The external facts of 
a life are but the body, from which no one 
can judge the soul; for un worthiness too often 
hides under the finest figure, leaving true man- 
hood and worth with the mis-shapen. I speak, 
not of open and evident vice, but of all else in 
a career. 

But it is quite impossible to limit or define 
the range of books from which a healthy mind 
will get good. There is a vital chemistry in 
morals as in nature, which extracts life and 
beauty from what is otherwise useless or worse. 
Not that I would encourage dangerous reading 
in any. Very much the reverse. But what 
is so to some, is what others demand. A strong 
swimmer is as safe in the blue water as in the 
shallow, but let him be sure he is what he thinks 
himself. To eo after novelty from mere affec- 
tation of manliness, or to be in the fashion, 
is weak folly. There is always a school, in every 
age, followed very much by young men, who 
slight whatever is old, in religion, as well as 
elsewhere; and think everything new, oracular. 
Crude theories find crude disciples; and dog- 
matism has always charms for the ignorant and 
the mentally feeble. Hoist nobody^s pennant 
rashly. The scientific method, so admirable in 
its place, is apt to turn religion into an intel- 
lectual process, and eliminate the spiritual 
element, which is its life. Beware of the di- 
vorce of the head from the heart. Before you 
turn philosopher, be a Christian, and as your 
principles and convictions deepen you will feel 
free for outside inquiries. To begin otherwise 
1ft to prejadioe the mind against spiritual truth, 
^^ndencY of all scientific pursuits, 
logical, when the religious 
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faonlty has ^ not been trained and developed 
beforenand, is apt to be towards some form of 
materialism, or nebulous doubt. There is 
nothing between us and blank Pyrrhonism, if 
we have not the safeguard of a well-founded 
faith. Loving communion with God m Christ 
will carry you unharmed anywhere. '* If a man 
keep this unimpaired, ^^ says Dr. Arnold, " I be- 
lieve that no intellectual study, whether of na- 
ture or man, will force him into Atheism; but, 
on the contrary, the new creations of our 
knowledge, so to speak, gather themselves into 
a fair and harmonious system, ever revolving in 
their own brightness round their proper centre, 
the throne of God."* Mere speculation, on 
whatever points, is not religion. It may be 
useful, if only to secure a thorough investiga- 
tion of facts and opinions, but as to our spirit- 
ual life, if alone, it is the flappinff of a loose 
sail, keeping us back rather than nelping us. 
Cold, critical books are the surgeon's Knife on 
the dead body of religion, which misses the 
soul; — ^barren fig trees, with nothing but leaves. 
An educated man must, of course, read in many 
directions, and cannot always have the faitn 
and warmth in his authors he might desire, but 
if they want them, let him supply both. Still, 
it is not good, in any way, to engross ourselves 
too much with the merely intellectual in relig- 
ion: the heart is the man, not the brain, and if 
intellect be clear, it is cold. Take care of the 
fatal drowse that comes with too long exposure 
in such air. Turn back, ever and anon, to 
something better. The simplest and humblest 
manual that breathes deep religious feeling; the 
plainest life of a true child of God, or a few 
verses of Scripture, will do you more good than 
any scientific treatise. The best way to settle 
any doubts is to turn from theories about de- 
tails, or even on essentials, to books of living 
and earnest religious thought and practice, 
honestly yielding your heart and life to their 
lessons. It is in this light that healthy relig- 

* Dr. Arnold's Life. By "De^a^XjKc^fti* 
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ious bio^aphy is of supreme good^ or, indeed, 
any religious book that carries us with it, as a 
true utterance of the soul. 

Nothing is more needed to keep us clear and 
firm in our convictions than intelligent views on 
Christian doctrine. Not that we can have 
every detail of spiritual truth reduced to its 
place in a system, but, still, without clearness 
on cardinal points, we must have sentiments 
rather than convictions, and be always ex- 
posed to change. Christianity is more than a 
system of morals; it is a faith in historical facta 
as well, and their bearing on our salvation. 
The life and death of Christ, and His resurrec- 
tion, are no mere accidents of a grand or touch- 
ing story, from which we have only to learn 
what we can, as from that of any one else. Our 
relations to them, and theirs to us, involve our 
whole future. To read their meaning aright, 
and to accept it, is vital. To know Christ and 
the power of His resurrection, and to under- 
stand why so much stress is laid on his death, is 
implied m our being Christians at all, in the 
New Testament sense. To overlook them is to 
ignore the point and burden of both epistles and 
gos|)els. Through the whole of both, morals 
are introduced only as if incidentally; the great 
scheme is a Redeemer — sinless, yet crucified, but 
now risen, by whom we are saved through faith 
in His blood. As to morals, they are treated as 
only this faith in action. The dislike of any 
approach to systematic theology has led to vague 
denunciations of doctrine, and no little cant 
about ethics preceding it. Take up the New 
Testament, and you will find that to speak so is 
a double mistake. Before any. human systems 
were framed, it supplied the material which 
they all claim only to classify, and it lays the 
foundation of the only morals it owns, in Chris- 
tian love. 

How best to study these supreme questions, 
^i««n. ig beyond all things important. To ex- 

^ turn to theological treatises 

They are often dry enough 

ca ihej axe text ^)oo\u^, 
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though some have no such defects.* But the 
New Testament itself has charms for every 
Christian. Theology, gathered from it, is di- 
rect from the spring. It was the only manual 
of the first centuries, to which we all look back 
as the golden age of the faith. St. Augustine, 
the father of systematic theology, in the modern 
sense, was not born till a.d. 354, and what was 
so long in coming cannot be held indispensable. 
I do not disparage a well reasoned scriptural di- 
gest of Christian truth. In religion, as in all 
other studies, method and order are of the 
greatest importance, and that faith must be the 
most comprehensive, and most intelligent, 
which rests on the soundest reasoning, and on 
such a wide induction of sacred authority as sci- 
entific theology alone can supply. More than 
this, I believe it is from the deficiency of this 
philosophical treatment of Christian doctrine in 
our pulpits, that much of the religious agitation 
we see arises. Still, the fact remains, that the 
first believers had no *^ institutes " but the Bible, 
and had to make their theology from it, in most 
part, for themselves. Take their example. 
Make the New Testament your private text 
book. Ponder it in parts, and as a whole, with 
the wish and prayer to be taught of God, and 
with the aid of the best helps you can get, and I 
feel assured of your becoming, not only a moral- 
ist, but an intelligent Christian. That you 
should understand it all is not to be hoped; for 
it treats, by necessity, of much that will only be 
fully known in a higher state. But you will 
understand the leadmg truths of your faith. 
Nor need the presence of mysteries trouble you. 
Even XJncle Tom had wit enough to say, that, 
when he sought a religion, he would seek one 
above, not below him. We cannot expect to 
trace the sunbeam up to its source: it is enough 
that it lightens us where we are. 

In these days, I must add a word in behalf of 
the spiritual freedom which rests on our private 



* Let me instance — ^The Increa&« ol "SwJCel, '^ssm^kt 
woods, 1868» An admiiable \>oo\l. 
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judgment as the supreme authority in matters 
of faith. It is the glory of Christianity that it 
first proclaimed the divine right of man to settle 
his own creed and opinions. Liberty finds its 
Magna Charta in the New Testament. It de- 
mands for every one that to his own master he 
standeth or falleth. What neither Greek, nor 
Roman, nor Jew, had known, is the birthright 
of humanity since the advent of Christ. In re- 
ligion. He abolished forever the rule of the 
priest. Henceforth, conscience is responsible 
only to God. N"o class of men have any longer 
a claim to be authoritative interpreters of His 
will. The race, for the first time, is brought 
face to face with its Maker. 

Unable at once to use so new and grand a 
conception, even Christianity, after a time, fell 
back into bondage to the priest. The mind 
ceased to think, and kneeled at the feet of the 
Church. Darkness fell, thick and deadly, over 
the world. The revolt of the West, which we 
know as the Reformation, brought back the day. 
Its fundamental principle was the protesting 
against interference with the freedom of thought 
and opinion. Its creed is noble. It sets the 
Christian minister at your side, as your friend 
and teacher, not above you, as a ghostly power 
between you and God. It allows no man more 
influence with God than another, except that of 
superior goodness. It raises the holy of holies 
in the breast, not in a church: it knows no sac- 
rifice but a broken heart, besides that once made 
on the cross; no priest, but Him who has passed 
into the heavens; no priestly robes, but the 
holiness of our lives. Be true to this magnifi- 
cent heritage. 

To question the liberty of thought is as op- 
posed to reason as it is to instinct. Passive 
obedience, or self-annihilation, itself, claimed 
by any authority, must be shown a warrant for 
tne demand, before it submits ; and even its 
blindest slave must have freely thought and 
decii^Afl upon this warrant before he received 
nhurch^ or any other claimant of 
**- must point out iVi^ woota 
Nor oaa it \)q mo^^^ 
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that any authoritatiye interpretation be aflBxed 
in advance, for the title and power to do either 
is the very point to be proved, and can be 
acknowledged at all, only when the true mean- 
ing is fixed by individual judgment. Until 
this is done, she stands at the bar of the pri- 
vate opinion of every inquirer. We must use 
our reason to learn that it must not be used! 

The word " authority,^' in any such applica- 
tiouy is, indeed, a mer^ illusion and mockery. 
Man has no authority that can bind the 
thoughts. The bars of a prison do not con- 
vince ; the rack or the stake cannot force the 
humblest to reject what he thinks truth, 
^^ You may sew up my mouth, ^^ said the phi- 
losopher, *^ imprison me, load me with chains, 
but my soul is free, and will remain so.^^ 
There can be no belief without a willing assent. 
Doubt cannot be commanded away ; it yields 
only when its grounds are removed. If con- 
vincing arguments are advanced, they are suffi- 
cient, without authority ; if not, the doubt 
remains, and authority stands baffled by want 
of adequate proof of its point. God has made 
us responsible only to Himself. We cannot 
believe, if we would, what we do not feel to be 
true. To think at all, is to judge for ourselves; 
to cease to think, is to cease to be men. 

Have nothing to do with any lord of the con- 
science but God. All others are mockeries and 
impostures. It is in the nature of men to be 
Popes. We find them many times in our lives, 
elsewhere than on the Tiber. But it is that 
fell Anachronism who, by himself, and his 
satellites, in Protestantism or in Popery, is 
busiest, now, to enthral the mind. The shadow 
of intellectual slavery threatens again to eclipse 
the light. Be a free man. Human authority 
in matters of religion palsies the soul. It 
abjures progress, and denounces all liberty. 
Its Encyclicals and Allocutions are the mani- 
festos of chaos and night. Shun license, but 
vow yourself to truth, as her faithful knight, to 
follow her wherever she may lead. * The fair 
daughter of God, where can s\i^ \^^^^ \i>aX»^ \sc 
the end, to His feet ? 
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Johnson's answer to the question ^' Who was 
the most miserable man ?^^ — that it was **he 
who could not read on a rainy day'^ — seems 
pretty nearly right, if we may judge from the 
universality and immemorial antiquity of books 
of some kind. Wherever a spark of civilization 
has kindled any higher than mere physical 
wants, they are sure to show themselves in some 
form. It may be going too far back to admit 
the literal exactness of an advertisement lately 
in all our journals, of " Pre-adamite Litera- 
ture/' or to accept Paul Ikster's catalogue of 
our First Parents' library, or to receive the 
opinion of some Irish writers, that there were 
public libraries in their Island before the Flood, 
or of some others, who gave Noah a nautical 
library in his ark — ^but, still, history and books 
dawn together. The gray twilight of the world 
saw the stylus busy in the far East, writing 
sacred poems, and we know not what else, on 
thick, ^eshy tropical leaves. Egypt lifts the 
curtain from her earliest days to show us, at 
Thebes, the Temple of Thoth— *^The God of 
Letters," with the divinity himself sitting 
throned over the gate, as the guardian genius of 
the literary wonders of the ** Library " within — 
and Canaan had its Book City — Kiriath Sepher 
— and its Gebal, or Byblos, as the Septuagint 
reads it, that is — '^University Town."* As to 
Assyria, its clay chronicles lie by the ton in the 
British Museum. Asia Minor had its Pergamos; 
Greece and Rome need no mention ; and Persia 
had its Medain. Modem books outrun the 
forests, now, in their leaves, and, but that the 
laws of mortality include them as well as their 
readers, would soon leave us no standing room, 

« sNvuki's << Oeschicbte des Yolkes Israel," i. 854. 
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There is an endless pleasure in reading. For 
books, as Milton says, " are not absolutely dead 
things but do contain a potency of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was, whose progeny 
they are : nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them/^ They are the true 
metempsychosis and transmigration of souls, by 
which the illustrious dead pass up and down 
among men forever. As Bacon says— they are 
like ships that sail through the seas of time. 
Indeed, they are all that remains of the past ; 
except what museums have of stray flotsam and 
jetsam from the great wreck ; waifs cast ashore 
from the abyss in which all else has gone down. 
And, after all, without books, even they would 
be Sphinx's riddles. All that men have pro- 
posed, discovered, done, felt, or imagined, so 
far as it still survives, does so in books, as dis- 
tant horizons are refracted, at times, on the 
vapors of the air. Kingdoms and empires have 
shrunk into so many alphabetic characters ; 
their kings and mighty men, with all their 
affairs, wars, triumphs, national calamities ; 
their cities, and broad territories ; are shrunk 
into so many printed words, in so far as they 
still live. Books are the speculum in which all 
the past lives again, as the future fore-enacted 
itself in that of the astrologer. The dead gen- 
erations revisit the glimpses of the moon in 
books, and the story of the world is rehearsed 
again for whoever learns to read them. They 
break down the barriers between the past and 
the present, and make us the heirs of all ages. 

Like the minds of which they are the lasting 
images and outward presentiments, books are of 
all tempers and tastes ; grave or gay ; learned or 
entertaining ; for passing acquaintance or last- 
ing friendship, wise counsellors or light Yoricks ; 
travellers, poets, philosophers ; lovers of science, 
gossips and quid-nuncs, in black or in motlej^, 
as you may choose. You get into society, m 
the widest sense, in a ^eat library, with the 
huffe advantage of needing no introductions, 
ana not dreading repula^a. T^xotcl \^"»5^ ^^'^ 
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crowd you can choose what companions you 
please^ior in these silent levies of the immortals 
there is no pride^ but the highest is at the 
service of the lowest, with a grand humility. 
You may speak freely with any/ without a 
thought of your inferiority ; for books are per- 
fectly well-bred, and hurt no one^s feelings by 
any discriminations. You are free of the noblest 
of all guilds, if you be a reader ; that mighty 
brotherhood of the noblest of all generations ; 
the wisest, tenderest, brayest, purest, sunniest, 
divinest, who haye turned away from outside 
glare and bustle, to hold golden discourse with 
all who seek them, through all ages. In a 
library you become a true citizen of the world ; 
time and distance are outside traditions, and 
you know nothing of death or change. Char- 
acter must be elevated by intercourse with lofty 
thinkers, pure moralists, devout worshippers, 
and penitent seekers after God ; the manners 
must be refined by the perfect training and 
finished culture^ the sweet delicacy and refine- 
ment, and the lofty ideals, they offer; and 
there can be no deliffht wanting in the quiet 
dreams and fancies they awaken, for they hold 
in their enchanted bounds the whole realm of 
the beautiful in nature and truth. Books are 
the visible souls of men, and a ^ood book, like a 
good life, is filled, as a lamp, with light. 

But, whatever they be, they are your servants. 
Kings and princes of intellect, wisdom, and 
goodness, wait on the humblest guests. There 
IS no mood in which they will not meet you, and 
Xerxes need not have sighed for a change of 
pleasure had he betaken himself to their oflBces. 

Books are moralists even as they stand on our 
shelves, and while still shut. Their humility is 
a keen satire on our small pride. They never 
complain. We may neglect them ; they say 
nothing. We sit amongst them and seek their 
help, and forthwith they give us their wisdom, 
or old world stories, or. bright fancies, or sweet 
consolations, till we cry enough, and bid the 
dear babblers hush. They know no respect of 
persons, but are royally courteous, with their 



grand politeness to peasant and peer, alike. We 

fet heated, and troubled, and puffed up : books 
eep a lofty serenity, befitting immortals. 
They, for the most part, have no passions ; and 
even where they are affected, they soon die off 
to a harmless echo, like distant laughter. They 
make us ashamed of ouTBelves, in their presence. 
Our fumes and vapors die away before their 
calm rebuke. Our troubles lose their name 
before their majestic repose, which they have 
reached through perhaps infinitely greater ; 
now — only forgotten bubbles on the clear flow 
of their eternity. Their immortal peace silently 
hushes our fretting. What are our fermentations 
and whimsies seen from their serene heights I 
They look down on us from their galleries, and 
as we catch their eyes we are silent. Our 
envies, jealousies, mean ambitions, petty 
rancours, and strifes, and exaggerations, gnaw 
and consume us, but they know nothing of 
them all, and stand lovingly side by side, their 
heats, and heart-burnings, and eruptions, for- 
gotten forever. The fiercest opponents find an 
Elis, disturbed by no angry sounds, on their 
shelves, and let the dust gather on the records 
of their ancient wars. Amidst books, we sit 
in the fore-court of eternity, for these ethereal 
and impassive essences know no signs of age 
after decades of centuries. 

As all the murmurs of our cares and follies 
sink into quiet before their tranquillitv, so, our 
fears find a gentle remonstrance and abatement. 
AVhat troubles us, and fills with gloomy fore- 
bodings, turns out to be only a repetition of 
what has proved harmless in the past. There is 
no dread of the swell, rolling towards us in 
mountains, after having seen just the same pass 
idly under us, and away, behind, over the great 
wastes. The new proves to be only the very old, 
and thought, like the winds, is found to move 
in circles. " The Church, in danger, ^^ wakes no 
alarm, when we know she has many times sur- 
vived worse crises uninjured ; and we learn con- 
fidence about the state, when books tell us what 
we doubt, and think the deluge, ViaE^ wi^^ ^xA^ 
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again, proved either harmless or beneficial. 
Our yanity finds its bladder pricked when we 
find its triumphs only resuscitations of old 
failures, and that Daedalus, long ago, tried the 
same wings, with the most humiliating results. 

The sublime patience and forbearance of 
books is like the placidity of the sphinx: a per- 
petual sermon without words. We lose our 
tempers, forget self-respect, get petulant and 
wanton, and boil over, at dulness, or inattention, 
or opposition. If every whim-wham we offer be 
not praised, we think ourselves ill-used. But 
there is no such pettiness in books: you cannot 
ruffle their calm dignity by any slight, or stu- 
pidity, or contradiction. They shine on us, like 
the skies, indifferent to our moods; and, let us 
treat them ever so rudely, look down on us, as 
if through clear and serene air, as Lord Bacon 
says, "with pity, and not with swelling or 
pride. ^^ 

Books are the great trainers of men, for work 
of whatever kind. N"ot that they are the only 
discipline or education; everything has its les- 
son if we read it aright; but they are the store- 
house from which both use and reflection draw 
their materials. Without them, we start in life 
with the wilderness to reclaim before we can 
plough or reap: with them, we have the soil 
ready to our hand. To clear the trees, drain the 
swamps, and prepare for seed, take huge labor, 
and weary years, that are spared where pioneers 
have preceded. The wastes of ignorance have 
been reclaimed by past generations, and he who 
uses their knowledge, begins as with the broad 
English fields of to-day, instead of with the sav- 
age wilderness of old, unbroken woods. Instead 
of Tubalcain, he has Stephenson for his engi- 
neering, and for JubaFs pan pipes he has Haar- 
lem organs. Without books, the advances of 
all men before us are well-nigh lost, for practice 
alone, without education, makes little way. 
We can be, at most, empires, without reasons 
for acting other than fancied experience. We 
have to begin the alphabet of knowledge, when 
we should have been far on in the details. 



fioots compress iiito hours or days the thought 
and invention of ages: they are machines and 
tools to utilize strength and realize what would 
be impossible without their help. JTature gives 
us the capacity only; the tools with which td 
work; books must fit us to use them, and direct 
us in doing so; and they often supply the nlck- 
terials needed. They are the bribk and stone, 
the mortar and timber of whatever building 
we propose erecting. John Hunter and George 
Stephenson, illustrious instances of triumph 
over early disadvantages, lamented to the last 
that they had lost years, and were crippled for 
life, by their deficiencies. Books show us what 
we cannot do, as well as what we can, and the 
easiest way. Ignorance attempts impossibilities, 
and loses substance, as well as time and spirits, 
by the mistake. How many schemes has it 
supported which natural laws forbade; how 
many follies, which knowledge would have ex- 
ploded in advance. Books not only methodize 
work for us and start us fairly, — ^they form the 
mind, and are for our faculties what manual 
labor is to the mechanical arts. With the mind 
as with the hand, practice makes skill. They 
uwaken our sleeping powers; excite the fancy; 
develop reflection; and give us mental bone and 
muscle. Children and the illiterate can think 
only in broken flashes; wise reading makes us 
able to follow the track of a thought, even 
where faint, with a patient and practised skill. 
We come, by it, to be able to use our faculties 
as the trained runner his limbs, reaching on, 
fresh and vigorous, where others are blown and 
fall behind. It is an indispensable element of 
any wide and liberal culture, and, indeed, its 
basis; for mere practical knowledge of a science, 
or art, or profession, may leave the mind narrow 
and hard, familiar only with its own sheep-walk, 
but knowing little besides. But wide and wise 
reading gives a breadth and liberality of tone 
and feeling, by a wide comparison and a just es- 
timate of relative values. It harnesses- up 
our work; guides us to a right course; 1« 
to the front, and gives us the vanta^^ vb 
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ing; corrects vanity and oTor-ootifidence^ and 
given a gentle charity and humility as sweet to 
Ourseltes as to others. 

But it must not be thought that books alone 
make a man^ or that merely to know them is 
education. The practical is needed to apply 
and expand the tneoretical. The farmer^ the 
gardener, the planter, must perfect by experi- 
ence what he has acquired the rudiments of by 
reading. Neither physic nor law are to be prac- 
tically known from books, and none are more 
ignorant of the characters of men than those 
learned pedants, whose lives have been entirely 
consumed in colleges and among books.'*' The 
mere reader may be virtually ignorant, because 
unable to use what he knows. Mere words and 
facts, dead and disjointed, leave a man empty 
and unfurnished as to all true education. Me- 
chanical practice perfects in physical arts: in- 
tellectual discipline must be added to mere 
knowledge, in higher studies. It was a keen hit 
made at Keanaquhair University, to lift the 
college ass through the dean^s class-room win- 
dow. Knowledge and wisdom are by no means 
identical; you find huge pyramids of learning 
built up, not seldom, with stupidity for mortar. 
Wisdom may know fewer word!s and single, dis- 
iointed facts, but she has a divine insight that 
looks through the surface of things to their 
essence; that quickens dead facts into life, and, 
without so much book knowledge, knows in- 
finitely more and higher than mere books read 
without her aid, could teach. Knowledge accu- 
mulates, but at the best, its brain is only a 
dusty cobweb full of dead fiies. Wisdom thinks, 
and makes a solar Drummond light of a point of 
dull lime.f Knowledge is a huge feeder but 
never fattens. I shall have more to say of what 
makes true reading: at present, I only warn you 



* Vivian Grey, 145. 

t The Di*ummond or Lime Light, is an intensely 
bright light caused bjr a jet of oxvgeu and hydrogen, 
mixed in the proportions in which they make water, 
I^oth being turned on a cylinder of lime. 



that merely to know is not to be educated. 
The man may be undeveloped, while the me- 
chanical faculties of the brain are vigorous. 
What is education is, indeed, a hard question, 
in these days of universal diffusion of printing. 
"With the greatest of all books, which has 
moulded the higher thoughts of these last ages, 
since Ezra gathered it into a canon, and apostles 
completed it, in the poorest houses, and cheap 
ShaKespeares, and poets, and what not, it is 
hard to say that any man who can read is uned- 
ucated. There are no scales in which to weigh 
culture, but surely he is a poor goose-cap and 
feather-brain who sits down to discuss whether 
Burns or Shakespeare were illiterate, or to what 
length scholarly. Child ! they knew what you 
can never know; they read man, and knew much 
of us all, forevermore; they were high priests of 
nature, and, like him of old, were let pass inside 
the holy of holies, and see mysteries hidden 
from all common eyes. The greatest men have 
rarely been great scholars. Knowledge is only 
Adam before the living breath made him more 
than the clay model of a man. The highest in- 
tellect cannot keep to the earth long enough to 
master vocables and dictionaries as patient dul- 
ness can; it rises ever and anon towards the sun, 
to sail on the bosom of the upper light. 

Still, withal, books are the great magicians 
who work any miracles at our bidding. They 
make the dead, long silent, ages, stir, and 
speak, and play their whole fitful drama again 
for our pleasure and instruction. What pa- 
geants they evoke ! Look through the chmk 
they open into the long past centuries — ^the 
arrow slits in the dark walls that gird us round 
— what glimpses of brightness and moving life ! 
Mardonius and Xerxes, Miltiades and Themis- 
tocles, Marathon and Salamis — ^the whole story 
of the agony that saved Western civilization in 
its first great peril, is before us. Alexander at 
the Granicus, at Issus, and Arbela rolls back 
the many-tongued hosts of the great kinf^ 
Greek and Barbarian, they have long a^o ^(a 
in peace in the pale kingdoma, >av5» ycl \iw 
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they come back again, and pass before ui3* 
Greece with its rericles, its Phidias, its 
Socrates, and Plato ; Rome with its kings, con- 
suls, tribunes, and emperors, are all astir again. 
The trumpet wakes from their long sleep the 
bronze-clad hosts of Cannae, and Thrasymene, 
Pharsalia and Actium. The remorseless, enig- 
matical Sylla, the coarse Marius, the mighty 
Caesar, and the weak Pompey, live once more. 
The cold, bloodless, crafty Octavian, the wise 
Trajan, the restless Hadrian, the wonderful 
Antenines, and that long summer of the world 
— ^the happiest age of all history — when the 
earth rejoiced and was at rest — that closed with 
Marcus Aurelius — rise at our call. But why 
unrol the vast canvas ; the whole past lives still 
in books. Then, how they carry us to all the 
enchanted realms of thought. Poetry repro- 
duces nature round and within us ; the outer 
visible glory, and the inner life. We cannot 
all. buy pictures, or even see the fields, or woods, 
or clouds ; nor can we all put our thoughts in 
such words as we should like, or give right 
names to things, or see hidden relations and 
harmonies — ^but the poets do it for us, and 
create an airy universe, peopled with visible 
thoughts and fancies, and bring the beautiful 
into a printed line, and speak our thoughts for 
us, and the thoughts of men around, and bring 
out the unnoticed unities and contrasts that 
make all things one. Poetry is nature's -^olian 
harp, which speaks its lightest Ariel singings or 
saddest sighs ; its mirror, in which the sun and 
the storm-cloud have each their turn ; and 
books are its voice. Intellect, in all its tri- 
umphs, embodies itself in books, and speaks 
through them to the world. I don't know 
whether it be a saying of others or my own, 
but they have the eyes of Argus, the swift 
feet of Mercury, and the gravity and wisdom of 
Pallas. No wonder they grow to be a passion. 
They are the delight of childhood, the strength 
and incitement of youth ; the relaxation of toil; 
the companions of solitude; the consolations of 
trouble; the wisdom of all who use them 
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aright ; the rejuvenation and anodyne of age. 
N"o wonder Cicero says that he would part with 
all he was worth, so he might but live and die 
among his books. No wonder Heinsius wrote — 
" In the lap of Eternity, among so many divine 
souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit and 
such sweet content, that I pity all tne great 
ones and rich men, that have not this happi- 
ness." No wonder Petrarch was among them 
to the last, and was found dead in their com- 
pany. It seems natural that Bede should have 
died dictating, and that Leibnitz should have 
died with a book in his hand, and Lord Claren- 
don at his desk. Buckle's last words — "My 
poor book" — ^tell a passion that forgot death, 
and it seemed only a fitting farewell, when the 
tear stole down the manly cheeks of Scott, as 
they wheeled him into his library, when he had 
come back to Abbotsford to die. Southey, 
white-haired, a living shadow, sitting stroking 
and kissing the books he could no longer open 
or read, is altogether pathetic. 

What to read, and how, are the great ques- 
tions. 

1. Make distinctions. Indiscriminate and 
depraved appetite in reading is as fatal as it is 
degrading. Unfortunately, it is not the negroes 
only who are dirt eaters. We need to be as 
careful of our printed as of our living compan- 
ions, and of our mental as of our bodily food. 

Immoral books are of course to be avoided, 
whether gross and sensual, or unprincipled. 
Character is as much needed in books as in men. 
Insincere books, written for a purpose, and 
partisan books, blind to anything calm and im- 
partial, are pestilent ; often misleading, and, if 
not, at least confusing and blunting the moral 
sense. I take Warburton's " Divine Legation," 
justly or unjustly, as a type of books in which 
the pretended aim is not at all the real one ; 
display of learning, brilliancy and power of sus- 
taining paradox, appearing much more the im* 
pulse, than belief in any views, or modest eat^ 
nestness to advance them. Your free-lance? 
literature, ready to fight under any leadAi^'^ 
U 
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opinionB and zeal mercenary as a lawyer*s — 
their only^thought victory and pay, not the right 
or the wrong of a thing — who let their conscience 
on hire, are happily rare now-a-days ; but, 
where they show themselyes, are to be shunned. 
Cobbett^s *^ History of the Eef ormation ^' is per- 
haps as good an example of such books as mod- 
em days have seen ; a book utterly unprinci- 
pled and untruthful. One-sided biography ; 
books whose authors take pains not to near 
both sides; books manufactured ; not conscien- 
tiously true and honest — ^avoid. 

Don Juan literature, of all ages, is pestiferous 
as an open ditch in hot weather. N"o genius, or 
wit, or humor, can excuse or neutralize its wan- 
tonness. Unfortunately, there is always a sup- 
ply of it, not seldom from the highest, or most 
pleasing, intellects. In our day, public opinion 
forbids license, but, with all its outward deco- 
rum, corrupting sensational novels, spiced with 
innuendoes, and framing their plots with divorces, 
seductions, and the like, are immensely popular, 
while we have at least one new poet of the Stews. 
The worst is, bad books, too often, live longer 
than good ones. Bulwer^s early novels will al- 
ways be read more than his later, to the infinite 
injury of many. Eabelais, that gross satyr and 
beast-man, has been reprinted in these last years, 
and so has Boccaccio^s Decameron, and so have 
the Dramatists of the Eestoration, though the 
sale of such books surely cannot be large. Lewd- 
ness has it all its own in them. Their wit or 
beauty are seldom the uppermost thought; if one 
turn to them often, they taint the mind. Last 
century, and the close of the one before it, have 
left an obscene ooze of immorality and crossness 
behind them, in nearly all the books they pro- 
duced. Dryden^s translations. Swift's poems, 
and the Belles Lettres of the whole period, down 
to Johnson, except the Essayists and their like, 
are foul as the Serbonian bog. Unreflecting 
praise of impure books by men themselves past 
youth is a great calamity. Charles Lamb's lau- 
dation of '' Tom Jones," for instance, is right 
enough^ if only the genius of Fielding be ii; 
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mind; but what good can the knowledge of 
human nature, the wise philosophy, or the good 
design, do in the face of the loose example of the 
hero, and the libertinism in both sexes that ob- 
trudes itself in every chapter. To lead any one 
through such dirty lanes, even to final reforma- 
tion, fouls whoever may follow the story. As to 
" Roderick Random, ^^ and the merely amusing 
novels of last century, young men must be far 
gone before they get a liking to hunt such sewers 
for chance spoons or shillings. Charlotte Brontfe 
was right in chiding her nero, Thackeray, for 
lauding Fielding as he did, and in reminding 
him how much harm indiscriminate praise of 
such books as his does to young men such as her 
poor brother. It may be, that with a few men, lit- 
erary taste, or purposes of study, or strength of 
principle, or temperament, may make any read- 
ing harmless, as Etty was one of the purest of 
men, though spending his life in painting naked 
goddesses; but it can never be trusted to as the 
rule. Coarse feeding makes coarse flesh. Filth- 
iness, like toadstools, springs rank, from invisi- 
ble seeds, and the whole race of unclean books 
are no better than smuts, and moulds, and mil- 
dews. Never be ashamed to have your mind as 
pure as you would have men believe it. Better 
let the mud lie unstirred in our nature: there is 
enough of it to make us thankful when it has 
settled, and lets the water run clear over it. 

It is not always possible, however, to have ex- 
actly what you want in books. Unfortunately, 
our finest literature is too often disfigured by the 
coarseness of the age in which it was written. 
It lies here and there even in Shakespeare, like a 
stain on snow. Some, like Milton and Spenser, 
from their subjects and their temper o£ mind, 
are pure even in the midst of a corrupt taste; 
but the majority take their color from the times, 
as a stream from its banks. No one fond of read- 
ing can keep clear of all that is wrong, for to do 
so would be to turn the key on literature, at 
once. But you don^t give up country walks be- 
cause you have to hurry past some spot in your 
l-amble; why not hurry past what lv\>x\% <5t <^^<^$^i^ 
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in a book, as well? Everything turns on the 
spirit and tone of what we read. With some, 
passing impurity is an accident; with others, it 
IS ingrained and essential. To seek grossness for 
its own sake argues grossness: to avoid a great 
author because he offends good taste here and 
there is impossible, if our minds are to grow. 
It depends on the mood in which we meet indel- 
icacy whether it harm us. Without courting, 
and while regretting them, it would not do to 
proscribe everything that has any blemishes. 
Where there is no sympathy, the passing shadow 
leaves no mark, and raises aversion rather than 
pleasure. A healthy mind is the great safe- 
guard. It is predisposition that induces infec- 
tion: the poison must have something in the 
blood, of which to lay hold, before it can fever 
us. It is a libel on any one to say of himself that 
every spark may catch and inflame him. If you 
must do it, as a student, or from the unavoid- 
able mixture of the bad with the good — ^touch 
impurity as the sea-bird touches the wave, to rise 
from it with no trace of the contact, or, like the 
light, pure whatever it shines upon. We cannot 
always keep under glass, and we meet coarse- 
ness elsewhere than in books. The great thing 
is to have strength to repel it. Still, there is 
plenty for a young man to read that is pure and 
good without turning to the filthy, however 
mixed with the reverse. I would not, for exam- 
ple, advise you to begin Tristram Shandy, 
though Uncle Toby be in it, and Le Fevre^s 
Story — ^while you have not read Goldsmith, who 
is as pure as Tristram is immodest. Many books 
do no harm after a time, that are not best to .be» 
gin with. The less you have to do with unclean- 
ness of any kind, the better. They say that ser- 
pents cannot let go what they once have begun 
to swallow; it must go down, and stay there: an4 
so, alas, too often, with evil. To touch it ig to 
have too much of it. Besides, in any case, se- 
lection is possible. Some books are so vile that 
to open them is to look into a steaming crater, 
with sulphur fumes meeting you at the first 
glance. There is much even in Shakes^earQ 
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which would have been better left out. Some 
of his characters are better unknown, either in 
imagination or real life. The comedies are too 
often unworthy of him, but the tragedies are 
magnificent in every way. It is, indeed, a won- 
der that he is so pure as he is; so free from the 
faults of his age; with so grand a morality; so 
devout a religiousness; so lofiy a discourse on all 
that most affects us; but, if he were amongst us 
now, I question if he would not put his pen 
through a good many expressions, and issue his 
own " Household Edition/^ Still, with him, 
you have, at the worst, only threads, here and 
there, through pure Parian: earthstains on the 
diamond, where, in others, the stray pearls lie 
scattered, rarely, over whole banks of vileness. 

Iconoclast literature, which sets out to sneer 
at, or contradict, whatever men think most 
sacred, needs a young man to have thoughtful 
care of it. If read, both sides should be so. 
Nothing is easier than to frame false hypotheses, 
and as Dr. Cullen said long ago, there are al- 
ways ^^ false facts ^^ to support them. Scientific 
men and very broad theologians have started 
Pilate^s question once more, and write away the 
credit of all the thirty-nine articles in hasty 
essays. They must needs remodel religion, 
and are ready, like Mummius with the pictures 
of Apelles, to furnish other creeds for what 
they destrojr. We are in the cold fit of our 
religious history at present: the warmth will 
return with reviving health. Religion courts 
light, but it asks sunlight. Temperate and 
reverend criticism can only do good, but light 
repudiation and jeering is a mistake, often ex- 
posed already. False preconceptions, and hu- 
man mistakes and exaggerations must perish; 
but the living truth, which has survived so 
much, will outlive any mere modes and notions. 
A habit of doubt is fatal to a calm and fair es- 
timate of moral evidence, and is like to end in 
mere Pyrrhonism, where it does not double back 
to weak superstition. 

The mere leveller is scarce, however, at pres- 
ent. Oibbon's pretence of respect tot ^s^qsqi^c 
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tianity, while seeking at every step to discredit 
it, would meet no favor, I apprehend, now. 
He would need to be much more manly, and to 
wear his true colors. The trouble with our day 
is that the very meaning of religion is changed 
with too many critics. It has come to be so 
comprehensive that it embraces contradictories ; 
it is an intellectual state apart from its objects 
or aims. Christianity keeps its place in the 
list of faiths, but only as a system of morals, 
and finds itself bowed into a levee of all possi- 
ble creeds as one of the company. Everything 
is Christianity now-a-days, and Christianity is 
everything. Doctrines are ruled aside: ethics 
alone are respected. But mere earnestness is 
not Christianity. Jonathan Edwards says the 
most devout man he ever knew was a Jew; and 
any one who watches at St. Sophia will soon 
find that Mahomet has followers as sincere and 
self-denying as those of Jesus. But, surely, it 
is wrong to treat all religions alike, because some 
who belong to them are sincere, or because, in 
all religions whatever, there must be some good. 
The very sentiment itself is right, at the start- 
ing — ^to worship : and to a certain length all re- 
ligions spring from the same impulses, and 
exhibit similar principles. But, after all, there 
is a vast difference between Christ and other 
masters, else we have a pantheon, not a single 
mediator between God and man. Theodore 
Parker, perhaps, offends most fiagrantly, of 
modem English-speaking writers, against our 
religious ideas, but he is not so popular as to do 
much harm. Emerson comes close behind, sub- 
stituting the Pantheism of the Vedas and 
Puranas, and of Hegel, for revelation; making 
himself and man, in fact, the highest manifes- 
tation of God; His avatar and ever visible pres- 
ence. How he shocks us by bracketing the 
most unlikely names with that of Christ, all 
know who read his books. True, there is much 
more mud than depth in his utterances, but 
obscurity passes for profundity with many. I 
take him for one of the Iconoclasts who would 
gut down the groves and burn the ^H^r§ of th§ 
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world, and give them only a vague sentiment 
instead. Some, with the sincerest respect for 
his character, and with high admiration of him, 
wrongly include loving-hearted, great-souled, 
Thomas Carlyle with such company. No living 
man has done so much to exalt the spiritual ; to 
make life real and earnest ; to help men to 
realize how brief it is, and how stupendously the 
great future overshadows us. His wonderful 
industry, conscientious truthfulness, hatred of all 
hypocrisies ; his deep religious feeling, his large 
sympathies, fine imagination, picturesque vigor 
of style and deep insight into the springs and 
principles of things, make him an honor to his 
generation, and, even in his lifetime, give him 
an earnest of the fame which he will perma- 
nently enjoy. But, with all this, is it desira- 
ble that a young man should yield himself up 
to his influence without reflection? I think not. 
That there is so much dispute as to his religious 
opinions is itself significant: where there is 
such uncertainty we must think before we fol- 
low. Would that, even on a platform of his 
own, eschewing sects or organizations, this 
grand man grouped himself with Christians in 
the ordinary sense. If he felt free to do so, 
he himself would be the first to acknowledge it. 
That he is. a better man than many who call 
themselves so, is little, for morality is by no 
means a monopoly of Christians. But what is 
his proper place? Is he an English Seneca, or 
better than that for parallel, an English Jean 
Paul? — that seems nearest the mark. The 
same huge, curious learning, the same poet^s 
eye, the same picturesque individuality of style 
and treatment, the same worship and noble rev- 
erence. Assuredly it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the *^Life of Sterling, ^^ — ^that truest 
and most touching of all modern lives — to rank 
him in any church in the common use of the 
word. Nor can the whole cast of his thoughts 
and language be understood, except when read 
in the light of a great poet's vision, which 
makes the vast universe one indivisible whole, 
of which tte spark from the forg^^ ^ixdtlx^'^'^^D^ 
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of life, are one with the stars, revealing the 
Divine Soul we call God. Young men, for a 
generation, have been captivated by the moral 
and intellectual grandeur of the modern prophet, 
and have striven to think him what his own 
Presbyterian education defines in its Confession, 
but can he, without violence to his noble hon- 
esty, be spoken of thus ? Would that he were 
as clear and full on this point of points as he 
might be. Others, without his head or heart, 
are like to become very different from him, by 
misunderstanding him. Jesus Christ is ^^our 
divinest symbol, but is the ^^ Peasant Saint ^^ 
no more ? The Bible is "the most earnest of 
books ^' — "the Divine Hebrew Book,^^ but is 
our highest guidance our own nature, instead, 
or how far beyond earnestness does the Bible 
lead us ? I write in no narrow spirit of any 
school, but with a deep sense of the infinite 
mystery over and around us ; of the awful mys- 
tery we ourselves are. I ask or expect no eharp 
pre-raphaelitism in the details of a creed ; vague 
Turner haze, on the distance, and upper per- 
spective, would content me ; but to nave all 
haze, to have not even a clear foreground, leaves 
too much room for conjecture, and is liker the 
confusion of a palette than the intelligent unity 
of a picture. Let us at least have a good study, 
with some finish in the leading thoughts, if 
only rough sketching or vagueness round. 
Granting that the light does hide the stars ; it 
reveals the sun. 

To proscribe fiction as such, is simply absurd ; 
as much so as a Maine law against bottles, not 
their contents. What matters it what the 
bottle be if what it holds is right ? The worst 
drinks might be, and I dare say often are, put 
in the nicest looking. You can by no means 
depend on the mere outside shape for the 
quality within. Some books have a character, 
and are admitted without remark : history, ser- 
mons, poetry, books of life and manners, and 
yet, beyond doubt, many are very inferior ; 
some positively hurtful. There are histories 
seemingly written by the devil's advocate j ser- 



inoiis, very poor, or thin, or flat and worthless — 
plenty of them; poets with a Bona Boba for 
goddess, or with no inspiration at all, and books 
of life and manners fitted to ruin both ; and 
there are fictions with all the qualities which 
graver forms of literature want. Why, fiction 
includes everything, from a parable to Eeynolds' 
novels ; from Pilgrim^s Progress to the Mys- 
teries of Paris. It is only the bottle in which 
an author puts whatever he has to offer — history, 
poetry, the passions, travel, description, politics, 
religion, pictures of life, outer and inner, with 
every idiosyncrasy besides, that seeks publicity, 
and chooses the most popular medium for diffu- 
sion. Nothing ever was or can be so universally 
acceptable as tales and sketches. Human life 
and passion must ever be the most human of all 
things, and hence the most engrossing. There 
is a novel in the British Museum written for an 
Egyptian prince royal when Moses was in his 
bulrush ark ; and our great-great-grandmothers 
used to hang over Madame Scudcri's '* Clelia " 
and the " Grand Cyrus," in ten volumes a piece, 
as much as library catalogues of to-day show all 
the world does at this moment, xou may 
string what beads you choose on the thread of 
fiction ; diamond necklaces or paste ; amber or 
worthless glass ; or if, in savage fashion, you 
like them better, you may substitute apes' 
teeth. The same dress may be chosen by very 
different wearers : to condemn all, or any, for 
wearing an innocent pattern is preposterous 
enough. If all the imaginative literature in 
the world were burned up to-day it would begin 
again to-morrow, to the infinite advantage of 
authors and book manufacturers generally. To 
say that fiction cannot be truth is an error ; it is 
the strictest truth to some copy, if it be of the 
highest class, for it takes rank only as it holds 
the mirror to nature. Exaggeration or carica« 
ture has no vitality : only severe truth has any 
lasting popularity. Mere didactic novels are 
only essays in a catching form, and never keep 
their place long. How many read "Con- 
ingsby, now, or " Sybil ?'^ "^q wv^ ^'^^^ \s^ 
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have political theories and party merits sand- 
wiched with love affairs, and passed off under 
the name of a novel. The "Oaxtons'^ and 
*' My NoveP^ have a circle who read them for 
their criticism and reflections on men and 
things : Scott's novels will always keej) a large 
popularity by their powers of ddscription aiid 
dramatic force, their historical coloring, and 
wonderful truthful creative power. Thackeray's 
amazing reproductions of life, true to nature 
as a Flemish painting; crystal dials, beneath 
which the wheels and works show themselves in 
their finest movements — ^pure as true, and lofty 
as pure ; Jane Eyre's, with their mysterious 
insight into the inmost thoughts, and power of 
putting these thoughts in words; miracles of 
moral anatomy and studies of style : these and 
many more — ^those of Dickens, pre-eminently, 
will live with a more or less undying vitality. 
If they were not true in the highest sense, they 
would perish like the ephemera of the literary 
season ; windfalls to printers and trunk-makers. 
Not to read fiction now-a-days would be to 
make a vow of ignorance, and count reading 
heretical. Imaginative literature never had so 
wide or so beneficent a reign. It is multiplving 
readers immensely, and supplying them with an 
infinite variety oi healthful food. The greatest 
trouble is, lest the appetite should grow tyran- 
nical, and refuse anything in other forms. 
Novels have their true place, after all, only as a 
relaxation. To make them a habitual indul- 
gence, to the exclusion of weighty and syste- 
matic reading, is a great mistake. It is un- 
healthy to give one's-self too much even to the 
best fiction : it cannot supply all we need, and 
indisposes us for the application which is the 
condition of solid attainments. At the best it 
is a relish ; not daily bread : it may refine, 
amuse, indoctrinate in a light superficial way ; 
give us wise thoughts and keen observation, but 
it cannot supplant serious and unattractive 
study, or give comprehensive knowledge. It 
teaches only in weak dilution. It is snowshoe 
literature, with a large surface in. ^lo^jortion to 
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the weight to be carried ; better than nothinff 
for progress, but far below the plain road and 
fair walking* Much of it is suited for mental 
invalids and persons of weak digestion ; but a 
healthy stomach wants no such infusions and 
weak spoon meat. To affect to get history from 
fiction is to seek grain in the unwinnowed chaff- 
heap, when you might have it clean to your 
hand. Mere foolish readers, who fly from novel 
to novel, good, bad, or indifferent ; whose only 
thought is amusement, forget what is due to 
themselves, and dissipate what powers they 
have. Coleridge was right in saying that this 
unsettledness and dislike of real mental work 
was one of the greatest evils of excessive liking 
for light reading. Make the novel an indul- 
gence ; not a pursuit : turn to it as a rest after 
work, not in place of conscientious industry, 
and read only the best. 

Light reading of any kind comes under the 
same restrictions as novels. Magazine and Be- 
view readers are a countless army. They spend 
years in detached and fragmentary reading that, 
after all, does not make even an intelligible 
mosaic, and remain ignorant of more than sepa- 
rate facts and partial glimpses to the end. There 
can be very little to learn when a few pages can 
teach it. They carry about a brick as a model 
of the temple of knowledge. Not that current 
literature is to be overlooked: due attention to 
it is most necessary, that we may advance with 
our age. Criticism, Monographs, discussions 
of questions in any department of thought or 
inquiry, stimulate, and keep us from losing 
practical interest in men and things. With 
solid and able essays, wherever found, I have no 
fault. But mere confections are cared little for 
by healthy appetites. Dissipation is a bad sign 
for either mind or body, and so are the foolish 
likings of childhood for mere sweets. Your 
trifling readers fill their minds as children fill 
their pockets: they have the intellectual counter- 
parts of the cherry-stones, the broken knife, 
the bits of glass, the top and string, the old 
pipe, and the piece of slate-^evicSV, T^«^ «5l^ 
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iiever men of any weight, but rather talkers, 
who read to-day for talk to-morrow: superficial 
pretenders to knowledge, who only show by 
their fragmentary acquirements their real igno- 
rance. They shine with a phosphorescent, fish- 
skin light where it is dark enough: in the day- 
time they are invisible. What wretchedness 
they must at times Suffer is hard to realize. 
One question more, and they are gone, or must 
speak, at best, at a venture. They have to take 
Laurie Todd's plan, and, for want of stock, tie 
their gimlets or corkscrews on brickbat pack- 
ages, to look like honest bundles and fill their 
shelves. They are like stair mirrors that invite 
you to go this way and that, only to stop you at 
the next step. Able writing of any kind has 
its value: the trouble is when lazy or superficial 
readers limit themselves to an essay, and assume 
airs on the strength of it. Beware of royal 
roads to anything worth while. By-path meadow 
was longer than the straight highway. 

The great secret of right reading, as of all 
other riffht work, is that it be conscientious and 
thorough: that of one who does not forget that 
life is brief and work sacred. An earnest man 
may be left in the company of any books. There 
was a world of significance in Jonnson's putting 
the motto on his watch — 'J&px^ai vv^ — ^^ the night 
Cometh.'^ This little islet of our life — ^with 
deep calling to deep round it, forever, and 
the tide covering it, moment by moment — 
is too small for any neglect. Eternity comes up 
like the night, hiding all things, and blotting 
out the sun. There is no time for trifling. 
The true Pactolus, with every sand golden is 
life. 

Shall we read old books or new ? Read both. 
You must know the present to be of use to it, 
and can know it best and fully only by knowing 
the past as well. Some men have a passion for 
antiquity that gives it a monopoly of virtues 
and good qualities, and like Uharles Lamb, 
like nothing that is not in folio: others, fool- 
ishly affect to contemn whatever is old, with a 
tew exceptions, for their own credit. To be a 
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iiiere virtuoso and literary antiquary is a very 
mechanical taste, and has more to do with type, 
and printer, and binding, than contents. It is 
mere affectation to think nothing good in read- 
ing till it hangs long enough to haye a flavor. 
Coleridge used to say that a dead dog at a dis- 
tance smells like musk, and he might have 
added the same of a good many dead books. A 
thing is not necessarily better for age, though, 
as a rule, it must have had extra life in it to 
keep so long above ground. Oblivion is cov- 
ered with the daily drift of drowning books, and 
it takes a strong swimmer to keep afloat where so 
many are going down around. I confess to a 
profound respect for these survivors of long dead 
and forgotten generations: they are the old 
Parrs of the literary world: the Shem, Ham, 
and Japhets of the other side of the Flood. An 
oak that has kept death at bay for centuries 
claims that you uncover to it, though it be 
hollow in part, and gnarled and doddered 
with moss and ivy. The abuse of antiquity; 
the making a whim, and fancy, and beguile- 
ment, of it, are the evil. 

All the present has its roots in the past, and 
though our own times be the true antiquity of 
the world, yet the youth has affected the age. 
To stir ana turn over the soil is as needful for 
wise gardening as to look at the growing stem 
or the leaves. But to waste time on the mere 
rubbish of the past — ^the books that are no 
books, as Charles Lamb calls them; ^^ Almanacs, 
Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, 
Draught-boards, bound and lettered on the 
back," and the like, is a foolish prodigality. 
How much that was of no value must Sir Wtd- 
ter Scott, or Southey, or even Charles Lamb 
have read? If a thing were old it was enough 
for them. But to underrate the past is equally 
unwise. To read only new books may give sur- 
face, but can never give depth. The great 
books of the world, lite the stars, shine only 
here and there, but the zenith has them as 
well as the nadir. We walk in the light of pai 
iintellect for most part; the -^^x^^x^^^ak^iC!^ 
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is only the moon to it. We exaggerate what is 
close to us and depreciate the past, or the re- 
verse^ as our humor leads^ but both are foolish. 
The great names of all ages are the mountain 
chains of humanity, from which descend the 
treasures of the upper heavens to water the 
lower levels. 

There are some old books about which all are 
agreed — ^Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
mighty spirits whom the world acknowledge. 
But the lesser names are more questioned, ^o 
one could choose for another in such a matter. 
Taste and opportunity must decide. Young 
men will, however, of course, begin with the 
modern and work back, so that they will them- 
selves find what more pleases them. The poets, 
the great prose writers, the dramatists, and the 
few great books of foreign birth — Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Goethe — ^wait for you, and will enrich 
you in proportion as you pay them reverence. 
X ou cannot be familiar with many, but, travel- 
ling among them, you can choose your friend- 
ship, and freely settle where to dwell. There 
is no gift they have not in their store — imagi- 
nation; learning; genius; wealth of words; 
thoughtful philosophy; divine insight; delicate 
sympathies; lofty principle; wit, humor; every 
tree and flower that God lets grow in the glori- 
ous paradise of the soul^s creations. These rev- 
erend ancients touch the eyes, blind before, and 
nature, within and around, stands revealed. 
Their very names are delights. Shakespeare 
and Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, and Fuller, 
and Sir Thomas Browne, and Bacon, and the 
last century Essayists, and Goldsmith, with his 
ex^iuisitely natural simplicity and ease, — and a 
shining train besides! Thank God for the 
great books of the world! One age can do lit- 
tle; each generation has its own miracles. The 
tree of knowledge grows by slow rings, and 
owes its height anf grandeur to all the past, 
since Eden. 

To read every book that comes across one, 
even of our own particular kind, as an ostrich 
eata whskteyer comes in its way, is to invite 
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menial and moral dyspepsia and disease to any 
stomach less than miraculous. Negro dirt- 
eaters swell out with their vile load, and yet 
grow leaner each day. Our time is too short 
to let us be indiscriminate, and the world of 
books too vast for our subduing more than a 
very corner of it. Five hundred thousand in 
the British Museum, more or less, are equal, at 
one a week, large and small, to somewhere 
about eight hundred years' work, not to speak 
of the yearly increase, spreading out like the 
breadth of a river, through these centuries, as 
education and population extend. Take the 
authorities quoted, in any great book, or where 
the subject is new to you, and an infinite 
sea of names, in multitudinous confusion, 
stretches round you forthwith. Look into 
Bayle^s Dictionary, or the notes and references 
in Gibbon, or look at poor Buckle's unfinished 
books, or at D'Israeli the elder's compilations, 
and you will be disposed to repeat Newton^s 
humility about picking up pebbles at the edge 
of the great sea. Be sure that you need not at- 
tempt to know every thing. The only thing pos- 
sible is to choose some path, and master as 
much on each side of it as you can. 

Make a conscience of reading nothing infe- 
rior. Stupidity or commonplace is tolerable 
only when no better can be had; like bread of 
moss or sawdust, that needs a famine to get it 
down, except with simpletons, who will eat 
anything. Men gave up acorns when they grew 
wheat; and black bread has no chance against 
white, where there is either taste or sense. . 

Have a careful eye on " denominational liter- 
ature,^^ or class reputations. Even brown paper 
will rise to the chimney-pots for a time, if 
kindly winds lend their mouths to puff it. 
Young men, especially, are spell-bound in their 
respective circles; fascinated, like cocks by a 
chalk mark, unable to get beyond it or rise 
from it. Men are accepted as oracles of schools 
and sects by the accident of their position, 
apart from merit. Your popular preachers, 
able professors, drawing-TOOisv ^o^X.'s^, «cl^ "^ 
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like, are too often only plaster gods. The 
libraries of young men are largely filled with 
books which they will be ashamed of after a few 
years. Let the world, not a clique, be your 
assayers, and take nothing without its mint- 
mark. Some books, like Charles Lamb's 
" Essays,'* or Wordsworth, never get widely 
popular, from their very merits; others strike 
the public taste, with far less claim to do so, 
and are on everjr table. Mr. Tupper in his two 
hundredth edition, and Thackeray, read only 
here and there, tell a lesson of the value of 
some popular estimates, at any rate. Many 
books live only while their authors are alive, 
and go down with them, like the weapons and 
gala dress of an Indian chief, to the grave. An 
elderly man's library is pretty sure to show lines 
of back titles no better than tombstones, on 
what, when bought, were fashionable and popu- 
lar treatises. Blia was very far from alone, in 
his indignation at the " things in books' cloth- 
ing, perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the 
sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate occu- 
pants." * Be chary of giving a book the honor 
of reading it ; and as to a place in your library, 
let it be hard to gain as the inner mysteries. 
Respect yourself too much to take up with in- 
different company, either in print or in broad- 
cloth. 

Choose only the best books, and read them 
well. An acre thoroughly worked is better 
than a farm of weeds. It is not how much you 
read, but how much you make of it that tells. 
Coke's maxim, ^*non multa sed multum" — 
not many things but much — was Eldon's motto, 
and has been the rule with every one, more or 
less, who has done much to any purpose ; for 
the advice is really as old as Pliny and Seneca. 
Clarendon made favorites of Livy and Tacitus, 
that he might catch the characteristics of both 
for his history. Rousseau fixed on Plutarch, 
Montaigne, and Locke, as his closest book 

« £Ua, 212. 
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friends; and Sir William Jones used to say 
he read Oicero through every year. Lord 
Brougham was a striking example of weakening 
one's self by trying too much. The saying was 
rightly applied to him, that " his forte was sci- 
ence, nis loible omniscience,'* for none of his 
books, except perhaps his " Sketches of States- 
men," seem at all likely to survive him. The 
old Latin proverb bids us beware of the man of 
one book.* 

Many men spend more time on beginnings 
than would make them know much, if less un- 
settled, and end without finishing anything, or 
knowing anything well. Desultory reading, 
like all desultory work, undoes to-day the 
progress of yesterday, and leaves only so manv 
failures. Butterfly readers, passing from boot 
to book and resting on none, can get little 
good. Nor does it do to jumble books without 
plan in your head. Determine on a course, and 
keep in it till you have mastered it. If history, 
let one book follow and corrobate, expand, or 
continue the other ; only, master your books 
as you read. Make your road firm as you go, 
and keep to a definite aim. Philosophy, mor- 
als, literature, or science, require system and se- 
quence. Each step, wisely taken, throws light 
on the next. The opinions of one thinker open 
the way to those of his successor, or are 
disproved by him. The books and acts of one 
generation are the earing and harvest of those 
of an earlier. Thought, like the tides, swings 
within fixed limits, with ages for systole and 
diastole, ebb and full, and to know to-day you 
must be a student of all the past. In the story 
of men and nations the roots of the present 
spread, unseen, through the soil of antiquity, 
and need tracing. History, and all past knowl- 
edge, is one, as a river is one, from the 
hills to the sea, or as the day is one from 
the dawn to sunset. A period, or school, 
or science, even in any of its subordinate 
aspects, opens insensibly many inquiries, bran 
■ ^^^— ^^ 

* Cave ab homine umua U.bi\* 
12 
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iiig everywhere. Any study whatever, like the 
Baman forum, finds all roads lead to- it and 
fi'om it. 

How to read is a great matter. Some books, 
says Bacon, are only to be tasted ; others 
swallowed ; some few are to be chewed and 
digested : — that is, some books are to be read 
only in part ; others, to be read, but not curi- 
ously ; and some few to be read wholly, with 
diligence and attention. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to do more ; for if such advice were 
needed in Bacon^s day, what would he give in 
ours ? Even single books are often more than 
can well be mastered, especially the folios that 
delighted our forefathers. As Erasmus said, 
one could not carry Aquinas on his back, far 
less in his head. Prynne, without his ears, poor 
fellow, had a scribbling demon that drove his 
pen over the manuscript and supervision for the 
press of nearly two hundred books — all rind, no 
fruit, as his contemporaries used to say — ^and 
what clerk would now copy what some authors 
of his generation published! Many books, in- 
deed, may bo worthy of much more honor than 
we can give them ; but what can one do. It 
sometimes seems as if Gibbon were right, that 
the Latins and Caliph Omar did more good than 
harm, by destroying so mucTi of the literature 
of antiquity. It is bad enough as it is, with 
some hundreds of volumes surviving, but what 
would it have been, if, for example, the five 
thousand books written by Didymus, the 
grammarian, had clamored for notice ? English 
literature of any one age would be enough to take 
up our life, were it wise to turn slaves to any 
one hobby. But no one should think of burrow- 
ing in any one literary warren all his days. We 
need varied knowledge, and except where special 
study is needed for a definite end, sufficient 
thoroughness is gained by judiciously planned 
reading, without demanding lengthened atten- 
tion to singled points. Some books neither re- 
quire nor suggest much thought ; others are 
made for it. Not a few readers, however, use 
books to keep them from thinking ; as others 
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roll their eyes to secure vacancy, and bring 
sleep ; which may be well enough when we neea 
rest after honest work, but if instead of it, writes 
its own condemnation. To think is to live ; 
Descartes was right in his aphorism — " I think, 
therefore I am. * Education is the growth of 
the mental and spiritual man, not of the merely 
mechanical and mimetic. Stick whittling is 
not wood carving, nor could the greatest dex- 
terity in it make a Grinling Gibbons. Mere 
reading may employ only the eye and the mere 
outside faculties, while the higher sit within, 
unemployed and wasting. To think intelligently 
and judge soundly ; weighing, balancing, gen- 
eralizing ; to be able to reason as you read, and 
dispute with your author till convinced, is the 
indispensable condition of a healthy intellect, 
well grown and proportioned. The faculties get 
hopelessly incapable of severe attention, if not 
trained to it ; the whole mind is debilitated ; 
it loses all appetite for healthy food, or power 
to digest it. Desultory reading becomes in- 
corrigible, and thinking grows an intolerable 
aversion. The rambling knowledge gained by 
such a reader is a worthless conglomerate of 
fragments ; a confused, crude farrago ; a pudding- 
stone olio. The mind uneducated in its manlier 
faculties is weak as a child^s. A shrewd ques- 
tion throws it aback, and it can no more argue 
from step to step towards a conclusion than if it 
knew nothing; One wing clipped, it can fly up 
only to come round, in a circle, to the ground 
again, presently. 

Quiet readers can carry little ; they could 
not run so if weighted. Coleridge^s classifica- 
tion of the varieties of book users is admirable ; 
the HOUR-GLASS readers, whose reading, like the 
sand, runs in, and then out, leaving nothing 
behind ; the sponge readers, who imbibe every- 
thing, only to return it as they got it, or dirtier; 
the JELLY BAG readers, who let the pure pass 
and keep only the dregs and refuse ; and the 
fourth — who, like the slaves in Golconda mim 



* Cogito, ergo sum. 
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cast aside all that is worthless^ and keep only 
the diamonds and gems. Let your mind^ like 
an alembic^ distil the essence from all your 
studies. Think less of style than matter ; the 
leaden casket had Portia^s treasure. Each age 
has its fashion in writings as in all things^ 
though it seems^ at last^ that simplicity and 
ease had finally won the day. Make a good 
book your reverend teacher, with whom dis- 
course, asking and hearing by turns. To be dis- 
putatious is hurtful every way, but to be passive 
is equally so. A manly independence, thought- 
ful and modest, is the nappy mean. In all your 
reading aim to be able to think, for he is never a 
man ^o has to take all his thoughts second- 
hand. A good reader reads slowly ; makes sure 
of his meaning ; often stops to see that he under- 
stands, or to reflect and judge ; and turns back 
in his mind to retrace the way he has come. He 
must needs pay close attention to all that makes 
up the sense : that is, to the separate words ; 
for to know an author^s meaning is, of course, 
possible only when all his words are understood. 
How much lies in this, you may see in one of 
John Buskin^s books, in which he analyzes a 
passage of Milton, as an illustration of the 
necessity of such minute knowledge of words, 
or in any good criticism of any author. Richter 
used to make lists of all the new words he met 
in his reading ; and so, no doubt, have all 
whose vocabularies have been copious, except 
perhaps Shakespeare, who seems to have needed 
no such helps of any kind as the rest of men. 
Try to realize the first fresh meaning of any 
word ; that common when it was new and liv- 
ing ; to find out allusions; shades of force ; the 
metaphor that lies behind most of our common- 
est ideas, but has been forgotten by familiarity. 
Some words of great reputation would turn out, 
like Scriblerus^ shield, only old kettle lids ; 
others, with no pretensions, would be found 
gold. It is quite amazing how few words most 
people really understand. They think they 
know them, and read confidently on ; but they 
might aa well have a good many missed out, so 
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far as the sense is concerned. How much 
etymology may teach is seen in that very word 
'* desultory,'^ used so often of reading, and 
meaning, to pass from book to book, as *^a 
desultor,^^ or vaulter, used to leap from horse to 
horse — ^the yery type of everything broken, fit- 
ful, inconstant, spasmodic, and rambling. 

A thoughtful reader, then, makes much of 
little, and cultivates reflection and reasoning 
that train him for every mental process. " We 
learn how to use our studies,^' says Bacon, ** by 
o\)servation.^^ To think, deduce, and contrast, 
makes each page fruitful; but to follow any one 
implicitly makes us mere echoes and shadows ; 
Pepper^s Ghosts, intellectually. Tree-Frog 
minds, that take the color of the leaf on which 
they liffht for the. time, are numerous. News- 
papers have any number of them in their con- 
stituencies, who let the contributor do all the 
thinking for them ; and there are long rows in 
the pews each Sunday. Multitudes make a bell- 
whether of whatever book they last read, and 
follow its tinkle with woolly-headed docility. 
A few books well used are worth the whole Brit- 
ish Museum Library with only the eyes awake. 
Bunyan had little more than his Bible, and we 
know what he did : others, with libraries, have 
died without leaving a sign of their mental be- 
ing. Mere mechanical reading is only a useless 
flsh-like opening and shutting the mouth on 
nothing, or ms^es us disagreeable pedants, or 
childish Dominie Sampsons. 

But reading books is not all. We may read 
other things, while apparently idle. Men might 
think genius wasting its time, when it is most 
improving it. Bernard used to say that his 
books were the woods and the fields, and his 
best teachers the beeches and the oaks. Books 
are only human: nature is the mirror of God. 
Socrates, intense Athenian cockney as he was, 
and Johnson, who was a London one, thought 
little of nature, but much of the study of men. 
Crabbe found a world in the humble circle of 
the poor of a country parish; and White t 
illimitable range for nis fine ob«»«t^^vycL \» 
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Hampshire rectory. Genius fringes the com- 
monest leaf or spray with prismatic colors, and 
looks at everything through polarized light. It 
can find wise and worthy study for a lifetime in 
following up hints, or in the least angle of the 
great field of knowledge. Science opens the se- 
crets of the unknown almost as slowly as the 
soft winds, or the beating rain-drops, or the 
sunbeams, wear into the everlasting hills: grain 
by grain, flake by flake, a loosened stone to-day, 
a landslip to-morrow, — ^but how little, after 
ages ! The favorite of nature wins her smile by 
knightly devotion, and, for his reward, she 
shows herself to him with a thinner veil than 
to others, but still hidden. At times, it may 
be, she even vouchsafes a distant momentary 
glimpse of her features, as if through the green 
light of leafy shades; but advance brings retreat. 
Ifo ActsBon ever surprises this Diana in the 
pool. We go out, like children, for a summer 
day's ramble, and, in life, bring home only a 
few wild-flowers, gathered as we wandered by 
the edge of a summer brook. We know just 
nothing; happiest then when we feel this. 
What we do know, we learn best by thoughtful 
brooding over read or noticed facts. Men some- 
times seem, idle when they are least so. The 
wheel looks at rest when at the fastest: the top 
stands still only when at its highest. From the 
commonest occasions the apparently vacant 
mind may be gathering the grandest results. 
The swinging of a lustre in the cathedral at Pisa 
suggested the pendulum to Galileo. The lifting 
of a kettle lid by the steam led the Marquis of 
Worcester, in the tower, to the first steam- 
engine. Davy discovered iodine in the resid- 
uum ot soap-ley, from noticing that the Alpine 
peasants cured their goitres by the ashes of 
burned sponge, a marine production, like the 
kelp then used in the manufacture. Oersted, 
seeing the needle tremble by electricity, thought 
his way to the whole theory of the telegraph. 
John Hunter came to tie up aneurisms from 
the phenomena of the shedding of the horns of 
deer. Thinking quickens dead facts into lifej 
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it xums poor brain-seeds into silver paradise 
bowers, and changes darkness of day. Reading 
should be a Columbus voyage, in which nothing 
passes without note and speculation: the Sar- 
gasso Sea, mistaken for the New Indies; the 
branch with the fresh berries; the carved pole; 
the currents; the color of the water; the birds; 
the odor of the land; the butterflies; the mov- 
ing light on the shore. Let Bacon speak again: 
— '* Read not to believe, and take for granted, 
not to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. '^ Remember — little may hint at 
much; the illustration of a law that binds the 
universe may show itself in a falling stone; arid 
a thread may lead into an unimagined Rosa- 
mond^s bower. 

Some men read too much and think too little: 
that is, they read too much for their thinking. 
By rail, you can remember no details of a jour- 
ney: the speed confuses recollections and leaves 
only general impressions. To gallop through 
book after book, is to turn intellectual Gilpins. 
You might as well be carried blindfold, from 
one point to another, you would know as much 
of the road you came. Let the whole bench of 
your faculties sit in full court on whatever you 
read, and rather read five good books well than 
a hundred with light inattention. Your learned 
men are often mere prating coxcombs, and 
empty goosecaps. Scott's Dr. Dryasdust has 
many successors, with endless facts, scientific, 
theological, or other, but their learning makes 
them only the greater bores. 

Never, however, think you have read enough 
to let you forswear books altogether. St. 
Anthony used to have it said of him how won- 
derful it was that he, an uneducated man, with- 
out books, should know so much; but what 
would he have known with them to suggest, and 
help ? Even the eagle can hardly mount off 
level ground; but, from a height, he leans on 
the air, and rises, at once, on strongest flights. 
If reading be not a delight it can never yield 
much. Your idle, unwilling apprentice makes 
a poor end of .books, as of aivj oyji^x ^o^. 
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Patience and noble thrift of opportunity are 
needed to do much in a field so vast as knowl- 
edge. No day must want its line. John Hun- 
ter^s mind used to be compared to a beehive, 
with every faculty collecting, arranging, and 
storing the fruits of a marvellous industry. 
Even genius cannot afford to be idle. How 
must Michael Angelo have studied and toiled to 
be the painter, architect, and sculptor he was. 
How much learning is there in ** Paradise Lost.'* 
What a worker Scott was. There is a striking 
story of him in Lockhart's Life. A knot of 
young men had met in a friend's house, close to 
Sir Walter's, but at an angle with it, so that the 
back window looked towards his study. The 
host's son seemed to grow unwell as the niffht 
went on, and Lockhart rose to offer him wnat 
help he could. " I shall be well enough pres- 
ently," said he, " if you will onlv let me sit 
where you are and take my chair; for there is a 
confounded hand in sight of me here, which has 
often bothered me before, and now it won't let 
me fill my glass with a good will ! " They ex- 
changed places, and he went on: — "Since we 
sat down," said he, "I have been watching it — 
it fascinates my eye — it never stops — page after 
page is finished and thrown on that neap of 
MS., and still it goes on unwearied, — ^and so it 
will be till candles are brought in, and God 
knows how long after that. It is the same every 
night — I can't stand a sight of it when I am not 
at my books." It was Sir Walter Scott — ^busy 
with the two last volumes of "Waverley."* 
Carlyle is half right in calling genius only the 
capacity of infinite labor: half right — not more, 
for labor alone would be a poor exchange for it. 
The temple may rise like the palm, silent as 
graceful, but the forests and hill-depths have 
sounded for long with the weary preparations. 
Unopened doors rust past opening, and if too 
much light blinds, so does too little. 

Humility and modesty are indispensable to 
true progress. Self-sufficiency is a full cup 

* LockharVs Scott, 257- 
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which lets additions run oyer. To learn our 
mistakes, and undo our prejudices and precon- 
ceptions, is a great end in reading. Wise books 
help by pruning our overgrowth as much as by 
anything they teach. Our vanity exaggerates 
our powers and attainments so as to hinder our 
learning as we might. A young man needs do- 
cility above all things : he has to undo most of 
his previous thinking and conclusions. Like 
the wilderness, there is work enough, to clear, 
before you can sow. What is the widest knowl- 
edge of any of us all — ^far less of a life at its 
opening ? Look into that little pond in the 
field : its circle, small though it be, teems with 
mysteries of which we know nothing. As Gib- 
bon says, well, the burnished fly on the proud 
dome of St. Sophia was a greater wonder than 
that glory of Justinian^s reign. Humphry 
Davy^s figure — ^the larger the circle of light, the 
larger the circle of darkness surrounding it, is 
and will be the grand truth of the known and 
unknown forever, for there never will come a 
day, in unending eternity, when even an arch- 
angel shall have explored the universe, and 
must weep that there are no more worlds to 
conquer. Michael Angelo spoke for all true 
students, when, in his last days, in a patriarchal 
age, he drew himself as an ola man in a go-cart, 
with the motto — " ancora imparo ^^ — still learn- 
ing. 

"Marshal thy notions into a handsome 
method,^' says old Thomas Fuller: one will 
carry twice more weight trussed and packed, 
than when it lies untoward, flapping and hang- 
ing about his shoulders." Order in the 
thoughts is a great economy of labor, and help 
to memory. De Quincy^s plan as to dates was 
a good one: Pisistratus, B.C. 555 ; Herodotus, 
B.C. 444 ; Alexander, B.C. 333 ; the culmina- 
tion of the Dark Ages, a.d.999 ; and so on. 
As to commonplace books, practice and counsel 
vary. George Barrow says it has been a trouble 
with him that he could never forget anything. 
Scott's memory was " a prodigious machine,'' 
as Lockhart says : and MacaoAsi^ > ^^^^t^cJOc^ 
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never forgot even chance verses. Sir Jam6s 
Mackintosh had such another wonderful men- 
tal tenacity. But all are not so. Turner^s 
note-books show constant diagrams of skies, 
with the names of the colors written at each 
part. Scott tells how he walked all over 
Rokeby, noting the flowers, and how people 
praised his invention and truth to nature, when 
they should have commended his pocket-book. 
Sir Thomas Bodleigh wrote to Bacon to " treas- 
ure up the riches he gathered from reading or 
reflection in good writings and books of ac- 
count, which will keep them safe for your use 
hereafter. ^^ Swift, indeed, ridicules the young 
author with an empty head but a full common- 
place book; but his sneers, in such a case, carry 
no weight. " Paradise Lost ^' was long shaping 
itself in the mind, aided by notes. A book of 
thoughts, not extracts, is the great desideratum: 
thoughts are always of use; facts like sand, 
sink to the bottom, after a time. Sydney 
Smith and Vicesimus Knox pronounced against 
commonplace books, but, on the other side, we 
have Southey, Locke, and Addison. There can 
hardly, indeed, be a doubt that a judicious 
index or record of multifarious readinff must 
keep much within reach that would otherwise 
escape us. 

Watts says that more is gained by writing out 
once than by reading five times; and Oobbett, 
who followed this plan with the English and 
French grammars, seems to have proved its cor- 
rectness. Montaigne used to write his opinion 
of the books he read at the end of them: Young 
took the clumsy plan of dog-earing: Voltaire, 
like Coleridge, used to write notes and criti- 
cisms on the margin, often adding a double 
value to the text. 

The uses of studies are different in different 
minds. ^'Histories make men wise,*' says 
Bacon, ** Poets, witty; the mathematics, subtle; 
natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic 
and rhetoric, able to contend.*' But it depends 
on the mind that turns to them. Still, it is 
gertain that a wise adaptation of our reading 



to mental development is most needful; every 
faculty and emotion needs exercise. We must 
discipline our minds as runners their bodies. 

The health is never to be forgotten. To 
overtask ourselves is to destroy the machine on 
which all depends. The lament over broken 
strength as embittering its dearly-bought suc- 
cess, IS as old as books. Every university, and 
many a private home, has to lament the death 
by overwork of those who gave the fairest 
promise. It is little that a tree be white in 
spring if it be upturned by an early storm: the 
sight of its ruin is only the sadder. We need 
all the strength we can have to do our work 
well in the world, for a weak body hinders the 
strongest mind, or breaks down, like a frail hull 
with too strong an engine. The thoughts take 
their cast from the spirits and physical vigor: 
our very power of attention, and the lucidity of 
the faculties, rises or falls with our health. 
Strong manly books are, 1 apprehend, very 
commonly the reflection of sound bodily health, 
as well as of mental 

Two original letters in my possession, of Sir 
Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle, enable me to 
add their notable counsel to what 1 myself have 
said. Duly weighed and expanded, they have 
the guidance of all lives in them. Their su- 
premely practical air; the thorough shrewdness 
and common sense in every line, mark a char- 
acteristic of the highest geniuses of all ages. 
Only minute philosophers and mechanical poets 
can afford to be above the rules of prudence 
and discretion, and can trust, like the heroes 
and heroines in romances, to the most improba- 
ble deliverances from the foolish dilemmas 
which want of wit or forethought may have 
entailed. Some of the truest natures have, 
indeed, been better able to counsel than to 
practise, but, theoretically, they have been wise 
as Eastern Cadis. Shakespeare was practical 
and prudent as the dullest, else he would never 
have made the money he did, and died a rich 
man in Stratford. Then there are Byron, 
Scott, Sterne, Fielding;, GoY^otiVOcl, ^^xrQa.^ 
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Southey, Wordsworth — who was even rather 
mean, I fear, and many besides; — ^all, wise in 
words; some in acts, as well. Geniuses are not 
necessarily fools, nor is the fact of being a fool 
any proof of inspiration, west of Constantino- 
ple, though among the Turks, idiots certainly 
are looked up to. 
Sir Walter 8 letter is as follows:^ 

''Sib, — I am favored with your letter, en- 
closing some lines to the memory' of Bums 
which show considerable feeling, and talent for 
versification. As I am going abroad almost 
immediately, I cannot profit by the offer you 
make me of communicating a larger poem, my 
time being at present occupied with necessary 
arrangements. In general, I trust I shall not 
offend you by offering the advice which I my- 
self received in my early youth; to read a great 
deal in proportion to what I wrote, or attempted 
to write, rremature publications have seldom, 
in the history of literature, refiected perma- 
nent lustre upon the authors, whereas, when 
the early season of youth has been employed 
in the selection of information, it has rarely 
failed to lead the way to the most fiattering dis- 
tinction. I beg you will not suppose that I 
mean to discountenance your exertions, al- 
though I hold it matter of conscience whenever 
youth applies for advice, to give it with sincer- 
ity. Well-directed ambition, supported by tal- 
ents and industry, seldom fails to make good 
its object, and I sincerely wish yours may make 
you a good poet, and, what is much better, a 
good and useful member of society. 
*^I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Walter Scott. 

*' Castle Street, Sunday,'^ 

[Post-mark, July 3, 1815. On the eve of 
Scott's starting to visit the field of Waterloo.] 

The second letter, from Thomas Carlyle, sent 
to a young man, applying for literary counsel. 
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as tliat of Soott had been^ shows clearly enoueh 
why so many hold him in such esteem. No 
man of any recent age has moved the hearts of 
his generation, and, through the younff men, 
that of the generations rising, wave behind 
wave, as Oarlyle has, through a long life. I 
confess to a profound respect for him, and grat- 
itude to him, for no one has more powerfully 
quickened my nature. If I have had to write a 
line in which conviction has forced me to differ 
from so grand a man, I have done so only be- 
cause, though Gato be dear, truth is dearer. 

" Chelsea, ISth March, 1843. 

'^ Dear Sir, — Some time ago your letter was 
delivered me ; I take literally the first free 
half -hour I have had since, to write you a word 
of answer. 

"It would give me true satisfaction could 
any advice of mine contribute to forward you 
in your honorable course of self -improvement; 
but a long experience has taught me that ad- 
vice can profit but little; that there is a good 
reason why ^ advice is so seldom followed,^ — ^this 
reason, namely, that it is so seldom, and can 
almost never be, rightly given. No man knows 
the state of another ; it is always to some more 
or less imaginary man that the wisest and most 
honest adviser is speaking. 

" As to the books which you, whom I know 
so little of, should read, there is hardly any- 
thing definite that can be said. For one thing, 
you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. 
AxLj good book, any book that is wiser than 
yourself will teach you something, — a great 
many things, indirectly and directly, if your 
mind be open to learn. This old counsel of 
Johnson^s is also good and universally applica- 
ble: Read the book you do honestly feel a wish 
and curiosity to read. The very wish and curi- 
osity indicate that you then and there are the 
person likely to get good of it. ^Our wishes 
are presentiments of our capabilities : ^ that is a 
noble saying, of deep encouiag^TCksiA. \»q ^iSS. \»tvx<^ 
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men; applicable to our wishes and efforts in i^ 
gard to readings as to other things. Among all 
the objects that look wonderful or beautiful to 
you, follow with fresh hope the one that looks 
wonderfuUest, beautifuUest. You will gradu- 
ally by various trials (which trials see that you 
make honesty manful ones^ not silly, short, fit- 
ful ones) discover what is for you the wonder- 
fullest, beautifuUest, what is your true ele- 
ment and province and be able to abide by 
that. True desire, the monition of nature, 
is much to be attended to. But here also 
you are to discriminate carefully between true 
desire and false. The medical- men tell us 
we should eat what we trult/ have an appetite 
for; but what we only falsely have an appetite 
for, we should resolutely avoid. It is very 
true. And flimsy, ^ desultory^ readers, who 
fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get 
good of none, and mischief of all, — ^are not 
these as foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake 
their superficial, false desire after spiceries and 
confectioneries for the real appetite, of which 
even they are not destitute, though it lies far 
deeper, far quieter, after solid nutritive food? 
With these illustrations I will recommend 
Johnson^s advice to you. 

^^ Another thing, and only one other I will 
say. All books are properly the record of the 
history of past men. What thoughts past men 
had in them; what actions past men did : the 
summary of all books whatsoever lies there. It 
is on this ground that the class of books spe- 
cifically named History can be safely recom- 
mended as the basis of all study of books; the 
preliminary to all right and full understanding 
of anjrthing we can expect to find in books. 
Past history, and especially the past history of 
one's own native country: everybody may be 
advised to begin with that. Let him study that 
faithfully; innumerable inquiries, with due in- 
dications, will branch out from it : he has a 
broad beaten highway from which all the coun- 
try is more or less visible; there travelling let 
him choose where he will dwelL 
^^-N'either let mistakes not wcon^ ^\t^^\AS5iA^ 
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of whicli eYei7 man in his studies and elsewhere 
falls into many, discourage vou. There is 
precious instruction to be got by finding that 
we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, man- 
fully, to be right ; he will grow daily more and 
more right. It is at bottom the condition on 
which all men have to cultivate themselves. 
Our very walking is an incessant /aWm^; a fall- 
ing and a catching of ourselves before we come 
actuallv to the pavement! It is emblematic 
of all things a man does. 

" In conclusion, I will remind you that it is 
not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man becomes in all points a man. Study to 
do faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual 
situation, there and now, you find either ex- 
pressly or tacitly laid to your charge : that is 
your post ; stand in it like a true soldier ; 
silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all 
human situations have many ; and be your aim 
not to quit it without doing all that it, at least, 
required of you. A man perfects himself by 
work much more than by reading. They are a 
growing kind of men that can wisely combine 
the two things ; wisely, valiantly, can do what 
is laid to their hand in their present sphere, and 
prepare themselves withal for doing other wider 
things, if such lie before them. 

" With many good wishes and encouragements, 
"I remain yours sincerely, 

" Thomas Oablyle.'* 

One great secret of any right use of books still 
remains to notice : that we start with healthy 
principles, honoring the true and the good 
wherever found, and having no sympathy with 
the false and wrong. It is a brave and noble 
heart that is instinctively loyal to the right : 
that handles Ithuriel's spear, and pricks any lie, 
wherever met, and however tricked out. The 
moral sense as it should be, we stand in the 
centre, and have the universe round us, no 
longer drifting on in confusion, but mapped out 
in harmonious orbits and revolutiona^ TLV^ 
eternal laws reveal themselves, Wiena., Vcl ^xwv- 
denoe, aa in nature. Tke \io^ oiv. ^iSaft dissvx^*"^ 
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no longer a broken arch^ but rounds into a 
circle. 

We need such a temper continually. Genius, 
success, hypocrisy, or reputation, mislead, if 
there be no Lydian stone to try them. It is 
hard at times to differ from the general voice, 
and see truth on a cross, and falsehood, instead 
holiness, written on the high priest^s mitre : 
hard, amidst trumpet flourishes, and beneath 
silver robes, and with a loud-throated apotheosis 
from the crowd, to see that Herod is no God, 
but a man eaten of worms. Dr. Arnold showed 
a fine trait in his instant shrinking at the names 
of such men as Caesar or Napoleon : their glory 
not blinding him to their true character. To 
read of wasted genius, like that of Charles 
James Fox, without censure, or of a life like 
that of Wilberforce without admiration, marks 
want of tone, and loses the moral of both 
stories. Conscience, intelligent and sensitive, 
has its part in our studies as much as elsewhere. 
It abdicates one of its gravest duties, if it do 
not play the judge on every life and act that 
comes before it. 

But not only does a religious sensibility which 
courts the full noon save us the shadows and 
slanting lights which disturb and warp the sight 
elsewhere ; nothing can give us so noble a 
charity. Bigotry grows on spiritual pride, and 
that on ignorance. The more we Know, the 
more we learn why we should be both humble 
and tender. In the great church at Moscow the 
porch is adorned with portraits of the most 
eminent sages and philosophers of antiquity ; as 
if to hint that, though not within the Church, 
they were still in its outer courts ; and so with 
the mind nobly religious, though the inner 
shrine be sacred to names about which there is 
no dispute, the good in others is recognized in 
its approaches. 

Let your reading be only a means to an end, 

and that end, true, manly work for God, and 

your fellows. Remember in all you do, that, as 

the earth, in all its heights, and valleys, and 

stretching plains, has the great sky everywhere 

orer itj 30 life is roundQd bj Qco3l, 
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Life begins, continues, and ends with Dreams, 
from the deeping smile in the cradle, to the bab- 
bling of the death-bed, as worn-out nature sinks 
into the last sleep of all. The mind is never at 
rest, and never was meant to be so. Its restless- 
ness is a law of its being. Like the light, it 
loses its nature if it stand still, for thought at 
rest ceases to be, as the luminous efcher that 
makes the day turns into darkness when its un- 
dulations cease with the sunset. 

Nor are there any bounds or prohibitions as to 
the sweep of thought, except the limits of its own 
power. No fence round the mound can keep it 
back; it attempts to explore all heights and abys- 
ses, and is to be honored in all reverential efforts 
to do so. Wings were meant for flight, and God 
made those of the spirit as well as an^ oth- 
ers. The soul is a commoner of the universe, 
and wherever it wanders is still in its own do- 
main. As well blame the flame for seeking the 
sun, as the mind for expatiating through all na- 
ture and striving after the unknown. All around, 
truth, like a veiled Isis, invites men to lift the 
veil if they can. 

Through all history this noble freedom and 
grand audacity of our nature has found cham- 
pions noted above the inglorious multitude of 
humbler thinkers. In the darkest ages there 
have never been wanting Galileos to protest 
against the intellect being enslaved. Through 
antiquity, in its most distant remoteness, think- 
ers rise, age after age, to mould the thought of 
their times and to stimulate that of posterity. 
Early India has her sages, writing her sacred po- 
ems, and embodying subtle speculations of relig- 
ious philosophy in theories still potent; Greece 
borrows her dreams, and from (ix^^^^ >iJ^^l ^^\&5^. 
?3 \^ 
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down, with modifications and additions of every 
generation, to the present. 

The freedom of thought that marks our day 
is one of its noblest characteristics. Authority 
over the mind is relegated, with other exploded 
follies, to Ariosto^s limbo, and the divine right 
of priests has gone the way of the divine right 
of kings. Syllabuses and encyclicals from 
whatever pope, collective or single, are ig- 
nored. And men are right in thus pushing them 
aside. That there canoQ no true authority over 
thought is conclusive ground that there should 
be no attempt at it. No pains or penalties can 
reach the mind. Its secret chambers are sacred 
to God and ourselves alone; a calm Holy of Ho- 
lies in every man, where he can retire, safe from 
all human power, to commune with the High-. 
est. The spirit lives in an awful solitude, unap- 
proachable, like its Maker. No one can force 
us to believe, nor can we ourselves do so at our 
pleasure. The will is servant to the reason and 
the heart in matters of faith, and acts at their 
bidding alone. 

Used wisely, this grand independence and lib- 
erty has in it the seeds of all progress; abused, it 
leads to all extravagance and evil. The discov- 
ery of new truth is most precious, but nothing 
is more hurtful than la^ess speculation. In our 
own day we have both. The restlessness of the 
mind, never contented with what it has, craves 
the. action, hope, suspense, and excitement of 
pursuit, rather than acquisition. 

'' Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height, 
But all the pleasure of the game 
Is, afar off, to view the flight." * 

Malebranche spoke for many, now, when he said 
that if he held truth captive in his hand, he 
would open it again, and let it fly, to have the 
pleasure of its recapture. Reaction from the 
imprudence of dogmatism, which by asking us 
to believe too much has led many to believe too 

♦ Prior, 
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little^ has also had great influence in driving^BMn 
away from Bevelation. Once wandering from 
its sure pathway^ they are lured farther and far- 
ther by their own fancies^ like the traveller in 
tHe desert whom a phantom beckons into un- 
known wastes if he once miss his way. 

Differing from them, we must not fall into 
narrow restrictiveness. We must not only en- 
dure toleration^ but should feel it. Speculative 
error does not necessarily affect character. The 
heart is often sounder than the head^ and the 
life may demand sympathy we must refuse the 
opinions. Even among Christians, as Coleridge 
says, the feet may be on the Bock of Ages, while 
the head is well-nigh anywhere. Bigotry is no 
sign of strength, nor is contempt any answer to 
argument. Men are often better than their 
creeds. It would, indeed, be a pity to think 
that there were not good men all over the earth. 
Men are not necessarily bad because they may 
not be Christians, though they would be so much 
the better in some ways if they were so. Let us 
remember that if the white flower alone show 
the unbroken light, the colors on all are beams 
from the sun. Night itself is only li^ht asleep, 
waiting for the morning to set the ether in mo- 
tion. We may regret that other men do not see 
as we do, but let us be chary of bitterness. Hon- 
est doubt is half-way toward faith. The Jewish 
apologue, quoted by Jeremy Taylor, * is as true 
as beautiful. *' When Abraham sat at his tent- 
door, according to his custom, waiting to enter- 
tain strangers, he espied an old man stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary with age and trav- 
ail, coming towards him, who was a hundred 
years of a^e, he received him kindly, washed his 
leet, provided supper, caused him to sit down: 
but, observing that the old man ate and prayed 
not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he 
asked him why he did not worship the God of 
Heaven. The old man told him that he wor- 
shipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
God. At which answer Abraham grew so zeal- 

# " J^iberty of PropheaY^n^,'' ^^^.^KL^^, 
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onsly angry^ that he thrust the old man out of 
his tent^ and exposed him to all the evils ^of the 
niffht, and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was ^one^ God called to Abraham^ and 
asked him where the stranger was: he replied, 
* I thrust him away because he did not wor- 
ship Thee/ God answered him, * I have 
suffered him these hundred years though 
he dishonored me; and couldst not thou endure 
him one night when he gave thee no trouble?^ 
Upon this, saith the fitory, ^ Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave iim hospitable enter- 
tainment and wise instruction/ Go thou and 
do likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by 
the God of Abraham." 

Speculation has, and can have, only a limited 
range. All the philosophies of the world fall 
into a very few classes. Our faculties are the 
same in all ages, and the facts and laws they 
can investigate remain forever unchanged. 
The same world of consciousness that invites 
us la3rs open to the earliest thinkers; the same 
principles of human action repeat themselves 
m each generation, and nature is unchanged 
since the first. Philosophy must move in a 
circle, and can only combine existing materials 
if it seek novelty. The ancients have stolen all 
our best thoughts ages ago, and the prophets 
of to-day must be content to borrow the vamped- 
up systems of the past. New religions, like the 
leaves of succeeding summers, spring from the 
decay of those that nave gone before. 

The one most in vogue in our day is a modi- 
fied form of Pantheism — the oldest dream of 
the mind and heart in religious philosophy. 
Coming down through immemorial ages from 
the plains of early India, it has captivated 
thinkers of different schools and has colored 
many opposite systems. After playing its part 
in the schools of Greece, it passed into the era 
of modern philosophy as part of the eclectic 
fancies of Alexandrian mysticism, though Ploti- 
nus and Proclus, and in the writings and teach- 
ings of Gnostic sects. At times hardly more 
tfyan a poetical dream, it has at pthers shown it- 



self as a dreary Atheism^ and while held in some 
partial way by Christian mystics on the one 
nand^ it has allied itself witn all that is most 
destructive and hurtful in Paganism on the 
other. You have in Emerson the worst excesses 
of the school of Hegel. Thomas Carlyle may 
have, at times, the grand but sad tone of a 
stoic like Miarcus Aurelius, but he distinctly 
repudiates Pantheism. The elasticity of the 
system, its apparent novelty, its vagueness, its 
air of philosophic depth, its room for sentiment 
and poetry, its very audacity, in some cases — 
and above all, the literary attractions in which 
it has been presented, have given it great power 
for a generation past, especially among young 
men. 

In Mr. Carlyle's case, a lofty earnestness has 
helped to win over ingenuous minds. Like the 
old Stoics, he feels life unspeakably real, and 
never fails to urge the loftiest maxims of 
morality, and the sacredness of diligent work. 
Mr. Emerson, on the other hand, tells us that 
man has to learn '^ that he is here, not to work, 
but to be worked upon '' — so that in this, as in 
many things else, he represents extreme results 
which are in direct contradiction to Mr. Carlyle^s 
teachinff. The two are the best illustrations we 
have 01 modern thought, and its most popular 
teachers, among young men; let us try to see 
what it really is, especially as expounded most 
fully by Mr. Emerson. First, however, let me 
sketch as briefly as possible the modern sources 
from which he has borrowed. It may be tedious 
to some to do so, but others will thank me. If 
you dislike a few pages that must needs be 
rather dry, you may skip them. 

Immanuel Kant, who first, in modern times, 
established idealism, or transcendentalism as it 
is sometimes called, may be taken as the new 
source of this philosophic religion, though 
many intermixtures from other sources, some- 
times ver}? different, are found in its utterances. 
The name transcendentalism has in it the cen- 
tral idea of Kant's system — meaning that which 
tr^nscen<i8 or risea above experimental k\jis>r^V 
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edge, and is determined, & priori^ without arga« 
ment or proof, in regard to the principle and 
subjects of human knowledge. His fundamental 
doctrine is that we know nothing from without, 
but only from within the mind, and that we know 
nothing certainly except our own consciousness, 
that is, that we are. We have ideas respecting 
the appearances around us, but our knowledge 
of them is simply a knowledge of the forms with 
which the mind itself clothes them. Of the 
reality of the apparent objects themselves we 
can know nothing. We act according to the 
necessity of our constitution, drawing certain 
conclusions, and these only from the data na- 
ture affords. But that these conclusions, the 
uniform testimony of our senses, agree with ex- 
ternal truth, cannot be proved. If the laws of 
our mental action were changed, we would, ac- 
cording to Kant, see everything changed around 
us. Man is the self-complete, independent 
unit, amidst a universe of shadows. 

This principle laid down, Kant found himself 
charged with Atheism, which he repudiated. 
It was urged that, if we can know nothinff cer- 
tainly outside ourselves, the existence of God 
and the great doctrine of man^s relation to Him 
cannot be proved. Eevelation, of course, could 
not be acknowledged, since it must needs come 
from without. Shrinking from the desolation 
of a universe in which man alone existed, amidst 
illusions and shadows, with nothing possible to 
be proved but his own being, he sought to save 
himself by demanding that the existence of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the free- 
dom of the will, be admitted as first truths, as 
the existence of man himself had been already. 
They must be conceded, though they could not 
be proved, as the necessary basis of a system 
of morals. 

The active faculties of the mind he classed 
under two great divisions — the understanding, 
which finds its fit ministry in inductive study, 
as of the physical sciences; and, as a far higher 
^ency, what he called pure reason — ^which is 
to gaide us intuitively into the knowledge of 
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^' absolute '* truth. Understanding watches and 
notes the phenomena around us. Pure reason 
combines its judgments^ and draws general con- 
clusions. Our ^^conceptions ^' are derived im- 
mediately from experience, and hence may be 
fitly used in the pursuit of science. But the far 
nobler office of " reason " is to generalize its con- 
clusions and create *^ ideas/' which are the ap- 
pointed means of regulating the " understand- 
ing/' which can never, by itself, conduct us to 
essential truth. Thus, the understanding is left 
to the drudgery of life, while *^ reason'' controls 
all its higher interests. It is not likely you can 
follow all this, for Fichte himself, Kant's suc- 
cessor, confesses that he thinks no one can com- 
prehend the great philosopher's writings if he 
does not know beforehand what they contain. 
It seems impossible to define authoritatively 
what " pure reason " means. Carlyle tries it, 
and states a great truth; but Pantneism needs 
more. ^^The province of the understanding," 
he says, *^is of the earth, earthly; it has to do 
only with real, practical, and material knowledge 
— ^mathematics, physics, political economy, and 
such like, but must not step beyond. On the 
other hand, it is the province of reason to dis- 
cern virtue, true poetry, or that God exists. 
Its domain lies in that higher region whither 
logic or argument cannot reach; in that holier 
region where poetry, virtue, and divinity abide; 
in whose presence understanding wavers and 
recoils, dazzled into utter darkness by that sea 
of light, at once the fountain and the termina- 
tion of all true knowledge."* Eeason, whatever 
it be, is to investigate and decide on all religious 
questions. Our instincts are to be our only 
standard and source of faith. Vague intuitions 
and impulses, which differ with education and 
circumstances, and are colored, clouded, dis- 
turbed, or blighted by a thousand contingencies, 
are to decide, without appeal, in morals and 
belief. Such is Kant's system in its practical 
bearings. There can be no ^* Eevelation; " we 

« Hiscellanies, i. 102, tO^, 
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must be content with the light of our own 
nature. '^The wintry light of the understand- 
ing/' ^^ the despotism of the senses/' is to be 
renounced, and ^^free and ample leave to be 
ffiven to the spontaneous sentiment, if we would 
be great; " " tne low views and utilitarian hard- 
ness of men are owing to their working on the 
world with the understanding only/' *^The 
doors of the temple stand open day and night, 
before every man, and the oracles of the truth 
cease never; yet it is guarded by one condition; 
this, namely, it is an intuition/' So says Mr. 
Emerson. This hard word "intuition" he 
often interchanges with the more familiar name 
"genius; " which may help us a little to the 
views of the new religion. "The spontaneous 
intuitions of positive reason," to use a sentence 
of Kant's "are the standard in the soul by 
which we are to judge the claims of any objects 
of adoration or article of belief." 

But is it true that reason can create for man 
a religion, and that he need be under no obliga- 
tion to his Maker for any help in the matter ? 
If so, why is this grand fact so powerless on 
mankind ? Why have we never seen any proof 
of its truth in anjr age ? Whence the hideous 
immorali^ of antiquity, with all its. philoso- 
phers ? Does the general consciousness of men 
corroborate this doctrine ? Does not the history 
of the temples, offerings, prayers, priesthood, 
literature, and public and private life of all the 
past give it the lie ? Everywhere, from all the 
race, from the beginning, a need of help from 
above has been owned, and can the speculations 
of a few philosophers be set over against the 
agonizing confession of a world ? Are we to re- 
turn to what Coleridge calls "the sand- wastes 
and mirage of a speculative theology," instead 
of gathering and collating the facts which lie 
strewn over nature, experience, and revelation ? 
Instead of authoritative statements and sure 
generalizations, are we to use only misty hypoth- 
eses and a priori dreams ? Are we to discard 
contemptuously, without a hearing, a revelation 
which has been received as authentic by men of 



the highest intellect and purest goodness in un- 
told generations ? Are we to push it aside, 
without examination, without argument, de- 
spising its proffered evidences, and scouting any 
criticism oi its claims, on the dreamy ground of 
an "intuition,^' and try to vault into Paradise 
by the wondrous spring-board of this mental 
magic? 

tJohn Dry den, in his "Eeligio Laici," puts 
the claims of reason in a light as beautiful as it 
is striking : — 

*' Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reason to the soul; and, as on high, 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light us nere ; so, reason's glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 
But guide us upwards to a better day." 

Apart from the sad confessions of the heart, 
and the lessons of universal experience, the re- 
sults of speculation in Germany, where Christi- 
anity has ebbed to the lowest, are enough to 
keep us from trusting to such a philosopher's 
stone for our morals or faith. Phaeton has tried 
his hand again at driving the sun, but has only 
set the heaven of spiritual truth and law ablaze 
once more. 

As it accepts and rests on Kant's theory of 
**pure reason," so the new religion adopts his 
teachings on the basis of knowledge, with equal 
fervor. I must again take Mr. Emerson as its 
fullest exponent. "A noble doubt," says he, 
*^ perpetually suggests itself whether nature 
outwardly exists. It is a sufficient account of 
that appearaiice we call the world, that God will 
teach a human mind, and so make it the re- 
ceiver of a certain number of congruent sensa- 
tions which we call sun, and moon, man and. 
woman, house and trade. In my utter impo- 
tence to test the authenticity of the report of 
my senses, to know whether the impressions 
they make on me correspond with outlying 
objects, what difference does it make whether 
Orion is up there in heaven, or some god paints 
the image on the firmament ot tt^a ^<^^b^.V 
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"Nature is a phenomenon, not a substance ;** 
the universe is "the great apparition shining so 
peacefully on us." He mixes and confounds 
the teachings of opposite schools into a myste- 
rious jargon at which common sense must smile^ 
Read the words again, and they will need HO 
reply. 

After Kant came Fichte as the next hierarch 
of GFerman philosophy. Checked by no such 
lear of consequences as Kant, he at once dis- 
carded the fundamental truths that philosopher 
had assumed as necessary, while confessing 
their incapability of proof. He reduces our 
only certain knowledge to that of our own ex- 
istence, which he granted as a first truth. The 
formula of Descartes — " Cogito, ergo sum," " I 
think, therefore I am " — ^was virtually the motto 
of Fichte. But the absolute solitude of man in 
the universe, thus implied, left its countless 
phenomena unexplained. The empty infinite 
must be filled with at least the appearance of 
intelligent force, and for this Pantheism offered 
the needed help. Cherished for immemorial 
ages along the ancient rivers of the East, it had 
come westward before the days of Plato, and 
had been through the history of early philoso- 
phy the favorite doctrine of the few, while 
Polytheism held the mass. Its dreamy vague- 
ness, and the scope it gives for sentiment, has 
always made it attractive with some, but it is 
too abstract and impractical ever to reach man- 
kind at large. In modern times it owes its re- 
vival in Western Europe mainly to Spinoza, 
from whom Fichte borrowed and introduced it 
into current philosophy once again. As a mid- 
dle position between the acceptance of a per- 
sonal god and the black vacuity of Atheism, he 
adopted the Pantheistic doctrine of one abso- 
lute existence in all things — in the me, that is, 
in man; and in the not me, that is, the uni- 
vei*se at large — an undefined and undefinable 
essence pervading all things, like Plato's soul of 
the world. Man and creation were thus alike 
conceded a spiritual existence ; not a material^ 
iowever, A pervading soul, one in man and in 



the universe around^ was the single mysterious 
fact admitted. Of this all-inhabiting foroe^ 
man is the highest manifestation^ and conse- 
quently above all the universe outside himself. 
A revelation is hence a contradiction, since man 
is himself the supreme embodiment of the Di- 
vine. It is an anront to our nature to speak 
of it. 

Schelling came next^ and pushed Pantheism 
still further. Not only are the mind and ex- 
ternal nature, according to him, only parts of 
the one universal existence — he claimed for 
"intuition^' that it taught that man, as the 
highest manifestation of the Divine principle, 
learns in the working of his own thought the 
secret of this principle ; that is, that thought is 
the same as creation, so that what we see is only 
an humbler repetition by nature of what we do 
in all the processes of the mind. Man is raised 
high over the universe as the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, that is, as God. 

The mantle of philosophy next rested on the 
shoulders of Hegel, whose jungle of metaphysi- 
cal refinements has seemed so much in advance 
of all before, that his disciples have applied to 
him the words, ** When that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done away.'^ 
Not willing to grant even the solitary postulate 
of our own being, he started from the gloomy 
premises that neither the existence of the world 
nor our own can be certainly known. All that 
we are sure of lies in the relations between the 
mind and what it looks at. To form an idea 
there must be two opposites. If you think of a 
tree, both the tree and the mind are required, 
and from the relation of the two the idea of the 
tree rises. Ideas thus derived are the only re- 
alities in the universe. But as man alone is 
capable of this creation of ideas, which are only 
another word for thought, he is God. Thouffht 
is the only existence, and as man alone thinks, 
there is no other God but human thought, 
which, moreover, is continually developing and 
advancing. Our thought and God are 
names for the same things. 
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Here, then, we have reached the highest flight 
of Transcendentalism, and it gives iis a universe 
in which ideas alone are real, and the human 
mind is the only God. Man, a dream, looks out 
on a world of dreams! Pantheism developed to 
its final results leaves us in universal scepticism, 
or rather reasons everything out of existence, 
unless the ghosts called ideas be reckoned as 
substances. 

It is hard to put such abstract speculations in 
simple words, and I know not whether I have 
been able to do it altogether correctly or clearly, 
for even Germans have their sects of interpreters 
of the same teacher. De Quincey affirms that 
fully a thousand books have been written 
to clear up what Kant is supposed to have 
meant, and his successors are by no means less 
misty. With the development of Hegelianism 
I shall not trouble you, but you will see pres- 
ently how the systems I have noticed are the 
fountains from which our English Pantheism 
has filled its urn. 

Thus, in Mr. Emerson's writings, along with 
Kant's idealism, we have all the varying dreams 
of his pantheistic successors. He believes in no 
intelligent existence but man, and that the 
universe is only the reflection of our own 
thoughts from so many shadows and apparitions. 
Rejecting a personal god, he takes man as the 
highest manifestation of the Divine, though he 
shares it in common with all creation, living 
and dead. Like the Germans, he seeks in the 
language of India statements of his theory 
which are not to be found any way nearer. 
Jesus Christ is a far more lightly esteemed 
authority with him than Krishna, and the Bible 
is nothing alongside the Vedas and Puranas. 
He lets Vishnu, a member of the Hindoo Triad, 
speak for him thus, " The whole world is but 
the manifestation of Vishnu, who is identical 
with all things, and is to be regarded by the 
wise as not differing from, but as the same t^s 
themselves. I neither am going nor coming ; 
nor is my dwelling in any one place ; nor art 
thou, thon ; nor are others, others ; nor am Ij 



I," **As if/' says he, '^he had said, All is for 
the soul, and the soul is Vishnu ; and ani- 
mals and stars are transient paintings, and light 
is whitewash . . . and heaven itself a decoy /^ 
Elsewhere he gives his estimate of himself> 
thus : " I am nothing ; I see all ; the currents of 
the universal Being circulate through me ; I am 
part and parcel of God/' Can you make any 
sense of this ? Is there any sense in it ? 

It is a favorite theme with our new religion 
that whatever is not new in our faith is worthless, 
as if morals grew old and truth decayed. Car- 
lyle exalts the Bible, but hardly makes it a rule 
of faith. Mr. Emerson asks ^^why we should 
grope among the dry bones of the past, or put 
the living generation into masquerade out oi its 
faded wardrobe ?'' but it is an awkward question 
for himself after his quotations from Vishnu 
and the like as his confessions of faith. To re- 
ject the Bible as old and then turn to Hindooism 
provokes a smile. 

The new creed heartily adopts Hegers deifica- 
tion of man. '* Empedocles, says Mr. Emerson, 
^^undoubtedly spoke a truth of thought when he 
said, 'lam God.''' ''That which shevs God 
outside of me makes me a wart and a wen." 
"So much of nature as man is ignorant of, so 
much of his own mind does he not yet possess." 
There is indeed no reality but human thought — 
all we see is but an appearance and dream ; our 
ideas are the only truth ; they are the one divine 
fact — ^that is, God. There is no God besides 
man. This is the reasoning — not very much 
worth after all — ^by which Mr. Emerson follows 
Hegel like his shadow. 

" In his mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself — ^just a little projected; 
And he's willing to worship the stars and the sun, 
A convert to— nothing but Emerson. 
Life, Nature, Love, God, and affairs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas ; in short, 
As if they wete fossils stuck round in a cabinet. 
Of such vast extent that our earth's a mere dab in it ; 
Composed just as he is inclined to conjecture her, 
Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nme parts pure 
lecturer." ♦ 

- II I . I _ iii« ■ — I — n — 
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The new religion, having turned its back on 
revelation, finds no rest in any one system. It 
wears a motley show of speculation, borrowed, 
like Falstaff's linen, from a great many hedges. 
Germany will not do without the addition of 
India. As Lord Houghton said of Harriet 
Martineau, it believes anything, provided it be 
not in the Bible. It is half inclined to believe in 
Transmigration. As the Brahmin fancies he ex- 
isted in other forms on earth before the present 
life, and that, unless specially pleasing to Brah- 
ma, he will have still further migrations nereafter, 
so Mr. Emerson speaks of ''the Deity sending 
each soul into nature, to perform one more turn 
through the circle of beings " — ^language which 
a Hindoo would think very orthodox. "The 
soul,^' says he, " having been often born, is, as 
the Hindoos say, 'travelling the path of ex- 
istence through thousands of births' — having 
beheld the things which are here, those which 
are in heaven, and those which are beneath, 
there is nothing of which she has not gained the 
knowledge ; no wonder that she is able to recol- 
lect, in regard to anything, what she formerly 
knew.'' This is simply the Brahmin doctrine 
of Transmigration, jumbled up with the fancj 
of Socrates — ^his long-vanishea dream of remi- 
niscence, dead these two thousand years, but 
raised again to turn a sentence, and add a touch 
of mysteriousness. 

There is something very sad in the following 
confession of darkness and ignorance, after all 
the wild talk of our being "part of God," as to 
our future destiny. "1 cannot tell if these 
wonderful qualities which house to-day in this 
mortal frame, shall ever re-assemble in equal 
activity in a similar frame, or whether tney 
have before had a natural history like that of 
this body you see before you; but this one thing 
I know, that these qualities did not now begin 
to exist, cannot be sick with my sickness, nor 
buried in any grave; but that they circulate 
through the universe." The confidence of one 
page 18 lost in the other; bold dogmatizing 
xadeB into timorous doubt, uxlUI ve are left by 
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this new dispensation in blank ignorance and 
uncertainty as to eternity. John Sterling can 
only shut out the questions that meet him in 
his slow-dying, and **sit on the lid " till he has 
found the answer, beyond. Emerson, hoping 
at one moment for transmigration and final 
absorption, falters the next, and owns that the 
darkness is too deep for his vision. Compared 
with this, how grand was the dream of Soc- 
rates, when he saw a beautiful and majestic 
woman, clad in white, approaching him as ho 
lay in prison, about to die, cheering him by the 
words, "Socrates, three days hence you will 
reach fertile Phthia.^^* But especially, com- 
pared to this, how unspeakably grand the com- 
posure with which Christianity looks on death, 
and turns the close of life into a triumph! Set 
over against it the chant of St. Paul, like the 
cry of land after a weary and stormy voyage, 
"0 death, where is thy sting? grave, where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ^' How immeasurably nobler, 
more consoling, and more true to the instinc- 
tive longings of nature, than to be coldly told, 
" The individual is ascending out of his limits 
into a catholic existence," or that " Death is 
but the return of the individual to the infinite." 
It is a poor result of so much philosophy, to tell 
me that I am like a raindrop, destined presently 
to fall into the ocean, or, like a wave risine 
from the great waste of waters, never distinct 
from them, and even now sinking back into 
their bosom. It is little to me to be told that, 
though I must cease to be, nature will continue 
the same, and that all that lives is only a cloud, 
which the ocean gave, but will soon reclaim, or 
that all the universe, seen and unseen, is like 
the little shells cast out from the depths of the 
shoreless sea; seen for an hour— but to be 
washed back again by retiring tides. If not in 

* A name, from a fertile district of Greece, for 
region of future happiness. 
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these words, at least in their full meaning, our 
new religion annihilates man and makes nature 
an unconscious soul — an unintelligent intelli- 
gence! 

Freedom of the will, which alone redeems our 
nature from mere mechanical instincts, and 
makes us at once accountable and rational, has 
no place in this school. Since ''the human 
race is God in distribution,'^ no power from 
without can influence us either for good or evil. 
We must act, by a necessity of our constitution, 
as we do, and since we have no separate person- 
ality, we can have neither control nor responsi- 
bility. ''Let man learn,'' says Mr. Emerson, 
" that he is here, not to work, but to be worked 
upon." " The spiritualist '' — ^that is not the 
spirit-rapper, but the idealist of Mr. Emerson's 
school — " cannot bring himself to believe either 
in Divine Providence or in the immortality of 
the soul." This ghastly gospel knows no hope. 
For immortality it gives us annihilation; lor 
moral freedom it proclaims only the irresponsi- 
ble working of blind machines; and for Provi- 
dence we have Fate, which grows over us like 
grass " — ^that is, as the grass grows over the 
helpless dead! Is this the new revelation? 
Nothing beyond this life, and nothing in it bet- 
ter than to be crushed under the wheels of inex- 
orable destiny! It reminds one of the agonies 
of the old Koman epitaphs, in which broken 
hearts and crushed hopes, in their poor Pagan 
desolation, bewail and reproach cruel death and 
remorseless doom. For ourselves we prefer the 
God and the future Christianity. 

The different qualities of actions necessarily 
cease with the extinction of free will. To do 
right, or to do wrong, carries no blame. As 
with the old Stoics, evil is a misfortune, or a 
disease of the mind, as fever might be of the 
body. Indeed, Mr. Emerson plainly tells us 
that there is no such distinction as that of right 
and wrong. " Ethics," he says, " degrade na- 
ture," as does also "religion." "The less we 
have to do with our sins the better." " Evil is 
good in the making — ^tlie Dyvyh^ effort is never 
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relaxed; the carrion in the sun will convert 
itself into grass and flowers; and man^ though in 
brothels, or gaols, or on gibbets, is on his way to 
all that is good and true," A fine world this 
would make, if acted on! After this, ^^ Queen 
Mab^^ and ^^Don Juan'' ought to be submitted 
to the Eeligious Tract Society as eminently 
moral. What parallel is there between carrion 
turning to flowers, and the relations of vice to 
virtue? Carrion and flowers are the same mat- 
ter in different combinations; the one is as good 
as the other of its kind; but evil and good are 
opposites. To say that the west is the east 
*Mn making,'' or that cold is heat in "the 
making," or darkness, light, would be to the 
point, but not the absorption by a plant of its 
appropriate food. We are favored with re- 
peated warnings against thinking that there is 
anything in a worthy life. " Nature," we are 
told — that is, all the god there is — " is no saint. . 
. . She comes eating and drinking and sinning. 
Her darlings, the great, the strong, the beauti- 
ful, are not children of the law, do not come 
out of the Sunday-school, nor weigh their food, 
nor punctually keep the commandments." The 
entertainment of the "proposition of deprav- 
ity," it seems, "is the last profligacy and prof- 
anation." What can all this mean? Do 
"ethics" — ^that is, principles of morals — "de- 
grade nature?" It so, no virtue should be 
taught; no duty insisted on. Henceforth, can- 
nibals and philosophers alike are to look upon 
morals as a degradation of their nature. They 
may act wisely or selfishly, if they like, for 
their own good, but there is no right and wrong 
to guide them. Thompson was right in speak- 
ing of God as " from seeming evil still educing 
good," but to say that evil and good are two 
names for the same thing, is an outrage on all 
our moral instincts. If it be true that man, 
though in brothels, or gaols, or on gibbets, is on 
his way to all that is good and true, morality is 
of no account, vice is as good as virtue; theft 
and all crime, as good as their opposites, and 
is as well for a man to die by the halter ^£^1 
14 ^ 
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life of infamy, as to end life in honor after a 
career of public and private excellence I But, 
however this Atheistic Fatalism may shock 
most people, Mr. Emerson not only teaches it 
in words of his own, but enforces it by a quota- 
tion from his favorite Indian divinity, Vishnu: 
— ^'I am the same to all mankind. There is 
not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. 
They who serve me with adoration, I am in them 
and they in me. If one whose ways are alto- 
gether evil, serve me alone, he is as respectable 
as the just man; he is altogether well employed; 
he soon becometh of a virtuous spirit, and ob- 
taineth eternal happiness/^ It may seem hard 
to simple minds to conceive how any god can be 
served by '^ways which are wholly evil^' — ^the 
new religion sees no difficulty. Is crime as 
much worship as virtue? or, if it ape the pos- 
tures and words of religion, is that enough? In 
the one case, the universal sentiment of man- 
kind is outraged; in the other, you have hypoc- 
risy or sound, count as much as sincerity. 

No rites or forms of worship of any kind can 
be expected from a philosophy which gathers 
into one the worst and the best, with equal ap- 
proval. Very general instructions alone can be 
given. We are to let our hearts throb with the 
throbbing heart of nature, and to commune 
with the spirits of the stars, and woods, and 
fields; but what this means we are not informed 
more closely. One passage alone seems clear 
enough to quote. ''To lead a heavenly life, 
one is to listen with insatiable ears to the voice 
which speaks to us from behind, till he rises to 
an ecstatical state, and becomes careless of his 
food and of his house, and is the fool of ideas.'^ 
Or he is "to go and be dumb, and sit with his 
hands on his mouth, a long, austere Pythago- 
rean lustrum.^' Christianity says — ''Work;'' 
the new religion substitutes mystic dreaming 
for the healthful medicine of action. To get so 
heated, it is not said with what, as to forget 
one's meals, or family duties, and to be the fool 
of ideas, and, having reached this vacant 
idiotcy, so sit dumb, with our hands on our 
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mouth for five years^ is surely little better than 
the rule of the Bhagavad Gita — ^the favorite 
book of the Hindoos, which Mr. Emerson f re- 

?[uently quotes — ^that the devotee who can sit 
or days looking at the point of his nose and 
thinking of nothing has reached religious per- 
fection. 

It might be expected that the new religion 
wholly rejects such restraints as the positive 
morals of the Bible. Churches and Sunday- 
schools are only food for a sneer, and benevolent 
associations only so many of modes of folly. 
Prayer is supremely ridiculous. '^The dull 
pray, geniuses are liffht mockers.'^ The Brah- 
mins of this creed, like their brethren in the 
East, think him who turns from all other duties 
that he may give himself up to meditation on 
Om, a holier^man than the pilgrim who wearily 
toils from afar to fulfil the prescriptions of his 
faith. /^A heavenly life,^^ it appears, is no 
longer one adorned by practical godliness and 
breathing its spirit, but the falling into reveries 
at a landscape, and working ourselves into rapt- 
ures of sentiment over it. 

As all things are only conjurers' counters 
which may pass for each other without notice, 
we have startling results in science. We are 
gravely informed that the reason why natural 
philosophers know about the substances which 
they study, is that they are identical with them. 
" Animated chlorine knows of chlorine, and an- 
imated zinc knows of zinc. Their qualities 
make his career, and he can variously publish 
their virtues, because they compose him. Per- 
haps this is an illustration in Mr. Emerson's 
own case of what he means by a man "becom- 
ing the fool of ideas ; " certainly it illustrates 
Addison's theory, that only a thin membrane, 
sometimes invisible, decides whether one be 
ranked in that hapless class or turn out a phi- 
losopher. 

It is a favorite habit with this school to 
throw the reader off his guard by retaining the 
words of Scripture when their sense is tota 
changed; another, to claim for k<^^t»lkSk^^&\s^>t 
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every other system by turns, the same morality, 
or even doctrines, as Christianity. We are told 
that Christianity is in Plato^s Phaedo, though 
any one who has read it knows that it gives, at 
best, only a dim glimpse of our immortality. 
But assertion goes for proof with the mass. 

A depth of reverential feeling, and a solem- 
nity of thought in the presence of great truths, 
are marks of all lofty minds. Subdued sorrow 
runs like low music through real genius. Car- 
lyle shows a deep and earnest sadness in all that 
concerns the future life, tempered only by 
strong faith in the goodness of God — a sadness 
only becoming in a world where "evil, grief, 
horror, shame, follies, errors, and frailties of all 
kinds press on the eye and heart.^' But Mr. 
Emerson, like Theodore Parker, can treat all 
that happens to come in his way lightly. He is 
not awed even by the idea of God, which hushes 
most men into a reverent silence. He speaks of 
" God^s grand politeness,^' as if audacity was in 
place in such a connection. Contrast with this 
Jonathan Edwards, in spite of his unimagina- 
tive cast, so filled with the sense of the Divine 
Majesty — as he tells us — that he would sit and 
sing in a low voice to himself in the fields. Or 
take Milton's hymn put into the mouth of our 
great parent Adam— which Burke's son died in 
repeating— or take any of the utterances of 
lofty souls when gazing on the Divine glory, 
and the contrast is complete. The new religion 
quenches the imagination and poisons the heart. 
With nothing nobler than man or grander than 
the present, it is chained to the eai-th, and has 
only a ghastly smile where faith glows like a 
seraph. Bad taste and inability to conceive a 
grand ideal mark both Emerson and Parker. 
Jesus is a ** hero" says Emerson, and " we cloy of 
him as of all such ; if we get too much of Him 
He becomes a lore at last" ''The universe,'* 
we are told, '' has three children, which reap- 

Eear under different names in every system of 
uman thought whether they be called Cause, 
Operation, and Effect; or, more poetically, Jove, 
Neptune, Pluto y or, theologically, the Father, 



the Spirit, and the Son/^ Another flower of 
his rhetoric is as follows : '^ Meantime, there 
are not wanting gleams of a better light — oc- 
casional examples of the action of man upon 
nature with his entire force, with reason as well 
as understanding. Such examples are the tra- 
ditions of miracles in the earliest antiquity of 
all nations; the history of Jesus Christ; the 
achievements of a principle, as in political and 
religious revolutions, and in the abolition of the 
slave trade; the miracles of Swedenborg, Ho- 
henlohe, and the Shakers; many obscure and 
yet contested facts, now arranged under the 
name of animal magnetism; prayer, eloquence, 
self-healing, and the wisdom of children/^ 
How candid, how delicate, to class together 
Jesus Christ, Prince Hohenlohe, Anne Lee, and 
the Spirit-Rappers! How full of profound re- 
flection and wisdom the whole sentence! 

Having heard from the lips of its chief apostle 
the doctrines and characteristics of the new 
religion — what shall we say of it? Can we ac- 
cept it as true when tried at the bar of philosophy 
itself ? Assuredly we cannot. The same proc- 
ess of thought by which it reaches the belief 
that self exists, carries us on to the idea of a 
great first cause. Pantheism is the first 
step in an argument, with the rest a- wanting, 
and stands useless as a broken arch. Does it 
satisfy the demands of the imagination 
in things of religion — those demands which 
are pictures reflected from the heart on 
the brain? Assuredly not. ''It is a stream 
without a spring, a tree without a root, 
a shadow projected by no substance, a sound 
without a voice, a drama without an author, a 
pervading thought without a thinking mind, a 
universe without a God.^^ Do its doctrines meet 
any better fate when tried by the standard to 
which they appeal, ''the moral sentiment ^^ of 
the race ? The testimony in each of us to the 
prevalence of law, the ooligation of right, the 
consequences of wrong, the perpetual govern- 
ment of an invisible God, the need of redemptioi 
and the inexpressible grandeur acii ^\!kSS8«k 
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the revealed future, frown down the monstrous 
untruthfulness of its theology and morals. 

Is it desirable, or is it not, that this philoso- 
phy be accepted as better than Christianity, or 
should we still cleave to the old ? At the risk 
of repetition, let me recapitulate the leading 
features of both. If, then, we turn to the scope 
of their teaching, they differ at once. Pantheism 
does not preach to the mass, but rather affects 
to despise the rudeness and ignorance which 
seek proof as a ground of belief. Culture is to 
bring about the reign of the good and the true. 
It is to quicken the sensibilities and fit for that 
intuitive insight which reads the most hidden 
truths at a glance, and it does not hope to be 
understood where that is wanting. Christianity 
addresses itself to man as a whole, and claims 
his acceptance on the strength of its evidence. 
Philosophy never raised either a bribe or a nation ; 
Christianity has clothed the naked savage, 
given his language form and system, given him 
a spade for a war-club, sent his children to 
school, and led himself from degraded ferocity 
to gentleness, honor and love. The god of 
Pantheism is a vast dreamy abstraction — in- 
capable of definition — ^a mere apotheosis of col- 
lective man, with no sympathy between him and 
a Higher to direct his will, form his character, 
or attract his love. Christianity discloses a 
Father in the heavens, the Archetype of all 
Fatherhood, with open hand, benignant eye, 
loving voice, and a care for us that never 
slumbers nor sleeps. Pantheism never thinks 
of directing us to its god for comfort, or hope, 
or confidence in trial ; Christianity tells us that 
Jehovah is the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
consolation. 

Indeed, in the craving of the soul in all 
countries after a personal god — a craving so in- 
tense that, even m India, the native home of 
Pantheism, Rajah Rammohun Roy declared 
that Polytheism, which gives every man a per- 
sonal god of his own, is a deep and sincere 
belief — ^and in the perfect couTiW^«.Tt to every 
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want of the spirit found in the Scripture con- 
ception of God, lie a suflScient refutation of 
Pantheism, and vindication of revelation. 
Voltaire^s saying is right — " Si Dieu n^existait 
pas, il faudirait Pinventer '' ( '^ if God did not 
exist, it would be needful to invent him'^). 
Pantheism tells us that in sounding the depths 
of one man^s thoughts, we sound the depths of 
the universe — ^that if we know ourselves, we 
know all the secrets of being. Our instinctive 
sense recoils from the assertion. Christianity, 
on the other hand, chords with our innate con- 
viction in asking, instead, who can, by search- 
ing, find out God? Pantheism is opposed 
throughout to the moral sense of mankind : its 
one ceaseless hum is that man is all to himself 
— Law> Lord, Saviour, God, the Universe. 
Thus, at a sweep it destroys all the relations 
we would bear to a personal god. It preaches 
Fate ; Christianity whispers Providence. It 
abolishes all moral government, confounds the 
qualities of actions, obliterates right and wrong, 
obedience and sin, from the vocabulary — dis- 
misses all responsibility from human acts, since 
they are the inevitable outgrowth of nature and 
destiny, and since man, having no personality, 
can have no obligation. The best and the worst 
are one before Pantheism. The deceived and 
deceiver are both divine. We recoil .from a 
thought so shocking. Christianity, on the 
other hand, speaks the conviction of the heart 
in its high morality, and its demand for holiness 
as the condition of seeing God. It has the re- 
sponse of our bosoms in warning the sinner, and 
holding aloft the reward of righteousness. 
Pantheism scoffs at mediation. Humanity, by 
the fire on ten thousand altars, craves it, and 
Christianity offers it. Pantheism offers no code, 
no rules for our guidance towards God and our 
neighbor, condemns the practical, honors rhap- 
sodies, vagaries, and impulses; or, if it preach 
work, has no living principles to induce 
Christianity is sober and practical, and t 
whatever can alleviate sorrow, or bless a] 
while her precepts embrace the whole « 
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human relationship. Pantheism has no future 
to which to invite us, or by the prospect of 
which to cheer us. Absorption, as when a rain- 
drop falls on the ocean, is the fate of all. 
Christianity speaks to the innermost soul of the 
race in opening the gates of immortality and 
letting the light from beyond stream down on our 
footsteps. There is no better test of a system 
than its fulness to help when human help is 
vain. In life we may dream our theories ; dying 
is the experiment that proves their worth. If 
any one wish to see man alone in the hour of 
trial, let him read the last letter of John Ster- 
ling to Mr. Carlyle, to which I have alluded 
already. Mr. Carlyle had had great influence 
over him, as his bosom friend, and is now told 
by the dying man — '^ Certainty I have none ; 
and I have nothing better for it, but to keep 
shut the lid of those secrets, with all the weights 
in my power. ^^ But, as Mr. Carlyle's vagueness 
is not Mr. Emerson^s Pantheism, even this 
dreary letter would not be enough for one of his 
disciples in the hour of death. Contrast with 
this agonizing uncertainty — with the poor 
human bravery that tries to keep down the lid 
of the future — the triumph of having death 
swallowed up in victory, and all tears wiped 
from off all faces. Compare its darkness and 
unspeakable sadness with the Christian picture 
of Bunyan — one tinctured by no philosophy — 
with his bad spelling, his life in jail, and only a 
homespun trust in the word of God. Remember 
the legend he saw glittering over the gates of 
the celestial city, *^ Blessed are they that do His 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
Tree of Life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city.*' Listen to the sight of its 
glories : '^Now just as the gates were opened to 
let in the men, 1 looked in after them, and, be- 
hold, the city shone like the sun, the streets 
also were paved with gold ; and in them walked 
many men, with crowns on their heads, palms 
in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises 
withal." To shoot out into infinite darkness 
and keep as brave a heart as moj b^, ^.a its un- 



known possibilities approach, is all Pantheism 
can do to soften a dying pillow. Christianity 
sheds on that of a dying saint the splendors of 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled and that 
fadeth not away ; fills his soul with the fall of 
immortal music, and makes dissolution only a 
gentle wafting to immortal life. Which of the 
two speaks most strongly to our wants and long- 
ings r Let us pay our regards to that which 
adds another world to this, and weaves roses and 
amaranths for our brows when we reach it. 

It is a striking enforcement of humility to 
find philosophy fail so utterly in making a new 
religion. It would be well for all who claim to 
guide their fellows in things so weighty, to re- 
member and receive the conclusion of one who 
searched for truth with an earnestness from which 
our modern faith-makers might take a lesson. I 
mean Socrates, who sums up, in his *^ Apology, '* 
the experience of his life, in the declaration 
that Apollo had taught him this one thing, that 
human wisdom was worth little or nothing. 
Better than the dream of genius, or the intu- 
itions of pure reason; better than the world 
without a God, without a conscience, without 
immortality, though ever so philosophically 

S roved, is the trust of the veriest babe in whom 
^od has perfected praise. Nobler than the 
loftiest deification of man, grander than that he 
should be dignified with the most sounding 
titles, is the prayer of the publican, ^^ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.^* I set up against our 
new religionists the picture of Cowper^s Cotta- 
ger, and leave you to say whether she or they be 
the brighter mirror of the highest truth : — 

** Yon Cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow ana bobbins all her little store. 
Content though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
ShuMng her threads about the livelong day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and, at night, 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, ana no wit. 
Receives no prais^ ; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much; 
Just knows, and knows no more^ her Bv\a\A ^r^s^^ 
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(A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew), 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant! O unhappy bard I 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward : 
He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 
She, never heard of half a mile from home; 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers." 



FAREWELL, 

A PEEFACE stands at the beginning of a book, 
like a host at the door of his inn, to welcome 
all comers. As I do not intend to write one, I 
can only bid my reader, farewell, now, as I 
leave him, and I do so with as many good wishes 
as Erasmus has packed into his Colloquy on 
Salutations. 

But farewell, between lovers, means anything 
rather than a summary leaving, and so in this 
case. I have something to add before we part 
company. 

I have spoken of the helps to a religious life ; 
there is one on which far too much stress is laid 
by not a few. The revived mediaevalism which, 
in the last thirty years has spread over all 
Europe, from Eussia to Spain, has affected 
Britain as well. Ecclesiastical architecture and 
ornament ; church music ; the ritual of public 
worship ; and externalism generally, have passed 
from the closets of students to be great public 
questions. The neglect into which they had 
fallen from puritan times has been avenged by a 
reaction, which has affected not only episcopacy, 
but even nonconformity and presbyterianism, as 
well. The humblest sects have felt its in- 
fluence : the Anglican Church is at this moment 
convulsed by it. 

The right use of art and symbol in religion is 
thus one of the weightiest inquiries of our day. 

To return to the rude simplicity and bad taste 
of the past is as impossible as it is undesirable. 
Nothing slovenly or vulgar can be permitted in 
the worship of God. To have His house forbid- 
ding in itself, or its engagements, while our 
own is the reverse, is unworthy. The gold and 
frankincense and myrrh are due to the Saviour 
at God's right hand, no less than they were 

. 319 
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when He lay in the cradle at Bethlehem. We 
must break the alabaster box, still, over His 
feet. The Lord of all that is fair, in earth or 
heaven, has a right to the beautiful in His 
temj)le and service. 

Still, it is clear that material or sensuous 
beauty is by no means the highest to God : the 
spiritual beauty of the soul is unspeakably no- 
bler. To have the one at the cost of the other 
would be no honor to Him, but much the re- 
verse. Art consecrated to His service must not 
affect us as Art : its place is, rather, to help 
towards a worthier worship. But it may hinder 
instead of assisting, if it attract to itself the 
thoughts that should rise to the spiritual ; the 
soul of worship may be sacrificed to its mere 
form and accessories. 

The only right use of Art in religion is when 
it is the outward expression of truths felt by the 
heart. By itself, it is dead, and, instead of lift- 
ing the spirit to God, drags it down to a mere 
superstition. External beauty or harmony, to 
be other than distracting and hurtful, must be 
the counterpart of a grander beauty and har- 
mony in the spirit ; the visible notes of soul 
music ; the faint realization of heavenly dreams 
and thoughts within. 

Merely formal, it becomes the handmaid of 
sensuous excitement, and intellectual pleasure, 
alone, stirring the feelings, perhaps, but, instead 
of freeing and elevating the mina and heart, 
only gilding their chains, and casting a veil of 
sentiment over their earthliness.* But need I 
say, that all art or symbol, used as the vehicle 
or aid of religion, is exposed to this misuse? 
We are prone to rest in the outward, and put it 
in the place of the ideal. Art becomes the 
object rather than the medium of worship. We 
are the slaves of our senses, and are prone to 
stop short with illusions that please them, in- 
stead of rising to the unseen or spiritual. A 
purely spiritual worship is indeed impossible; 

♦See on this, Ulrici's Article— Mensch, in Herzog's 
^cjrklopadie, v. 9. 359. 
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there mnst be material or sensuous helps; but 
we are always ready to lower our conceptions 
from the divine, if the human obtrudes itself. 
The image becomes the idol; the music, the re- 
ligion; high architectural art makes all around 
artificial. The very word art implies a contrast 
to reality. 

The most deeply religious ages have always 
perceived this tendency, and have, hence, been 
either indifferent to art, or opposed to it. The 
early Christians abjured it, and even in Tertul- 
lian's day, two hundred years after Christ, it 
was denounced as idolatry. The monkish re- 
formers of the Middle Ages were equally ear- 
nest against it. A pure and noble genius 
like St. Bernard opposed it no less than the 
rude monks of Egypt, six hundred years earlier. 
He speaks with a grand enthusiasm against the 
art introduced into the churches of his day, as 
fatal to spiritual religion. Nothing satisfies us 
at present but Gothic architecture and orna- 
ment ; he has no words to express his aversion 
to it. The immense height of the churches, 
their immoderate length, their superfluous 
breadth, costly polishing, and strange designs, 
grieve him to the heart. "The beautiful,^' 
say& he, " is more admired than the sacred is 
revered:^' words true of more ages than his. 
The ornaments of the walls and roofs he cannot 
away with; the disgusting monkeys, ferocious 
lions, horrible centaurs, spotted tigers, and 
nameless monsters, human and bestial.* The 
Puritans had the same dislike of the arts in re- 
ligion, nor have they ever found favor in this 
relation, where men were thoroughly earnest. 
Their development in connection with worship 
runs parallel with the decay of a spiritual faith, 
and the growth of a weak and gross superstition, 
as if they were parasites, adorning for a time, 
but, in the end, hiding and killing the tree to 
which they had clung, or bright-colored fungi, 
growing only on fallen and decayed spirituality. 

*His diatribe against the Abbey at Cluny. Ber< 
nard's time may be remembered qia il.'d.tsxu 
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Youth abhors such religious cosmetics.* age em- 
ploys them to conceal its defects. In our own 
day John Euskin, the greatest art-critic Britain 
has seen, writes — " The more I have examined 
the subject, the more dangerous have I found it 
to dogmatize respecting the character of the art 
which is likely, at a given period, to be most 
useful to the cause of religion. One great fact 
first meets me. ... I never met with a Chris- 
tian whose heart was thoroughly set upon the 
world to come, and, so far as human judgment 
could pronounce, perfect and right beiore God, 
who cared about art at all.'' * Thomas Carlyle, 
in his fierce way, puts it even more broadly. 
" ^May the devil fly away with the fine arts,' ex- 
claimed confidentially, once, in my hearing, one 
of our most distinguished public men; a senti- 
ment that often recurs to me. I perceive too 
well how true it is in our case. A public man, 
intent on any real business, does, I suppose, find 
the fine arts rather imaginary . , . feels them 
to be a pretentious nothingness; a confused su- 
perfluity and nuisance, purchased with cost — 
what he, in brief language, denominates a 

bore."t 

That churches should turn to painted win- 
dows, high roofs, scientific music, and the like, 
as th^^ir attractions, shows disease both inside and 
out. Good taste is imperative, but theatrical 
effect is a mockery of the Eternal. Dilettante- 
ism in His service is a dance of death. The 
house of God is a most solemn fact: not an 
Italian opera, or Philharmonic hall, or sacred 
Drury Lane. Scenic display in the building or 
service is a travesty on all that is grand in 
Christianity; a degradation of its high mys- 
teries to the level of pagan and barbarous fol- 
lies. But externalism is not confined to what 
appeals to the eye. How much better is scien- 
tific singing to which the congregation come as 
to a performance? Many go to churches con- 
fessedly, only to hear the singing or playing. 

* stones of Venice, ii. lOB. 

f Latter-D&y Pamphlets, JesuitiBm,^^. 
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They forswear their creed to amuse their ears, 
but are often lured much farther than they in- 
tended. Neither eyes nor ears are part of the 
soul. Let Jesuitism, Eomish, or Protestant, 
turn its worship into a play; keep aloof from it. 
Let its call-birds sing as they may: they do so 
to beguile you into the hand of the fowler. If 
art be the temptation anywhere, it neutralizes 
all good. 

Spirit and Truth: — ^the reflex of the Divine 
nature, alone make true worship: not incense 
burning; nor masquerading in church cloaks and 
tippets; nor mumming and posturing. Spirit 
and truth; not singers trilling their quavers, 
nor high scientific music of any kind; nor 
painted windows, with lying legends, or barbar- 
ous distortions of glass saints and apostles. 
The soul can rise to God from the bare hill-top, 
or from an upper room, but it is apt to be kept 
below by too great attractions of sight and 
sound. It is the heart that makes the music 
that God likes, after all; the beauty of holiness 
is the best robe for people and priest; and the 
best glory of any temple is the felt presence of 
God.* 

I have urged a manly freedom of thought, but 
it is thought that, like Noah's dove, ranges 
abroad only to return to its rest when wearied. 
Lessing's famous saying, that " if the Eternal 
Father held in His right hand the truth, in 
His left, the striving after it, and He had to 

* Schleiermacher- 8 words are, unfortunately, as true 
to-day as when first written fifty years ago : — ** From 
of old, Faitli has never been general: all along, a few 
have known religion, while millions have only played 
endless fantastic tricks with the wrappings in which 
they have dressed her, to which she, sadly smiling, 
submits." — Denn schon von Alters her ist der Glaube 
nicht jedermanns Ding gewesen; 'und immer haben 
nur Wenige de Religion erkannt, indess Millionen auf 
mancherlei Art, mit den Umhiillungen gaukelten, 
welche sie sich lachelnd gefallen lasst — Reden iiber 
die Relijjion. 

Alfred Vaughan, in his Hours with the Mystics, says 
well — ** that the introduction of art into religion endg, 
not by art becoming religious, but b^ x^k^^^^'ii.X^i^^^sA't&s 
ing an art." 
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choose between them, he would clasp his knees, 
and say. Father, the left,* — can be accepted 
only of intellectual truth. Spiritual truth, 
once found, becomes part of ourselves, as the 
colors, woven into their tissues by the light, do 
of the flowers. The heart seeks rest: only the 
head seeks excitement and change. "Philos- 
ophy is not philosophy,'' says Cousin, ^^ if it do 
not touch the abyss; but it ceases to be philos- 
ophy if it fall into it.'' f Use your liberty 
Christianly : let it be first Christian and then 
free. Be less given to speculation than prac- 
tice: cultivate faith rather than doubt; peace of 
heart rather than any subtle inquiries, . The 
holiest spot to the sinner is the foot of the 
Cross; from the height of Calvary he can look 
round on all things through clear air. 

Eemember, work, not retirement, is your 
duty and safety. It is a weakly religion that 
needs to keep itself shut up by timid restraints. 
It was a wise act and saying of Meletius, of 
Antioch, on finding Simeon Stylites chained to 
his pillar, to get the chain removed — since " to 
a man that loves God, the heart is chain 
enough." 

As to the world, the French proverb has 
much that is true in it: — " On vaut ce qu'on 
veut valoir; " — one gets the standing he claims. 

And, now, farewell. The Eternal God seeks 
thee for Himself; be His alone — the Eternal 
Light, and Truth, and Love! May thy soul 
rise, by worthy aspirations and Christian graces 
towards Him daily, and make even of the cares 
and trials of life so many cloud-steps to that 
high temple where He shows Himself face to 
face. 



* Wenn der Ewige Vater in der Rechten die Wahr- 
heit hielte, in der Linken das Streben danach, und ich 
sollte wahlen, ich wiirde seine kniee umfassen und 
sprechen : Vater, die Linke 1 

t La Philosophie n'est pas philosophie, si elle ne 
touche k Vabime; mais elle cesse d'etre philosophie, si 
elle y tombe. 

THE END. 
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